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The Selection of the School Superintendent 


W. S. Deffenbaugh, Specialist in School Administration, U. S. Bureau of Education 


The election of a superintendent of schools 
is one of the biggest problems that can confront 
a board of education, which should proceed in 
as deliberate a manner in his selection as does 
a board of directors of a private corporation 
when selecting its chief executive officer. An 
unwise choice is disastrous to the school sys- 
tem. If, however, the board elects a big, broad- 
gauge executive and delegates to him the pro- 
fessional management of the schools, its troubles 
are practically at an end during the superin- 
tendent’s term of office. 

The question is, How should a board of edu- 
cation proceed to elect a superintendent of the 
schools of its city? The first thing to do is to 
decide upon the qualifications that he should 
possess for the salary that can be paid. Among 
the questions that progressive school boards are 
asking when in search of a school superintend- 
ent are: What is his character? What sort 
of personality has he? What experience has 
he had? 1. As a teacher? 2. As superin- 
tendent? Is he a good executive? Has he been 
successful in the positions that he has held? 
Has he in his present position succeeded in in- 
teresting the people in their schools? What did 
he actually accomplish in his present position 
and former positions? What education has he? 
Is he a college graduate? Has he made a study 
of the problems of school administration? Does 
he maintain a good morale among his present 
corps of teachers? 

The board of education that does not ask 
these and other questions when it is considering 
the selection of a new superintendent is not 
taking the matter as seriously as it should. 

As a rule only college graduates who have 
had courses in education should be considered. 
Graduate work in educational courses would 
doubtless be a better standard. 

Experience as teacher or supervisor is usually 
required. In cities of 5,000 or more population 
it is a rare occurrence for anyone to be elected 
as superintendent who has not had experience 
in some supervisory position, either as superin- 
tendent in a smaller place or as an elementary 
or high school principal. 

Other Needed Qualifications 

Experience alone does not qualify a person 
for a superintendency. He may be a skilled 
teacher or principal of an elementary school, 
yet a failure as superintendent because of a 
lack of the necessary executive ability. If he 
fails as an executive he fails as a superintend- 
ent whatever other qualifications he may pos- 
sess. Character is absolutely essential, but a 
man may be a saint and not a good school super- 
intendent. Scholarship is essential, but many 
scholarly men fail as superintendents because 
they lack ability to execute, to lead, to main- 
tain a high morale among the teachers and to 
look after the business affairs of the school dis- 
trict. It is as the president of a city board 
of education says regarding the essential quali- 
fications of a school superintendent. “His ability 
to teach all subjects and grades or any given 
subject or grade is of small importance, but his 
ability to choose and retain in his employ those 
who are willing and able to perform the par- 
ticular work allotted to them and to carry re- 
sponsibility for the success of such work is of 
great importance. In the matter of teaching 
he should be able to distribute the responsi- 
bility to subordinates, judging their work by 
results rather than by detail and to coordinate 
the work to a common end.” 

He must know how, when, where and what 
to buy and not to buy. He must be able to 
eliminate waste, both of energy and of material. 
He must be economical, but not penurious; 


thrifty, but not stingy. He must see that com- 
plete accounts are kept and be able to under- 
stand and interpret them and to know at all 
times the exact financial status of his plant. 

He must be a salesman. His product is edu- 
cation and his customers are the parents of his 
city. The success of his plant depends upon his 
satisfied customers, not that every customer 
must be satisfied at all hazards, but within the 
limit of the best interests of his institution. 
His stockholders, the taxpayers, must also be 
satisfied. They must see dividends in the shape 
of benefits to the community commensurate 
with their interests.” 

Of course, the superintendent should know 
enough about teaching and educational theory 
and practice to determine when the supervisors 
are securing results. In a city of any size it 
is not the business of the superintendent to 
supervise directly. For one reason it is a 
physical impossibility. 


Local Influence 

A superintendent should have the ability to 
arouse interest among the people of the city in 
the needs of the schools. Some boards of edu- 
cation will not consider a man for the super- 
intendency unless he can prove that he has 
interested the people in their schools. A few 
vears ago when a board of education was look- 
ing for a superintendent, a committee of the 
board visited a city to make inquiries about the 
superintendent of schools. The committee in- 
terviewed a number of business and professional 
men and discovered that only a few were 
acquainted with the superintendent and that 
several did not know his name, yet he had been 
superintendent of the schools of this small city 
for several years. The committee was in search 
of a man who possessed among other qualifica- 
tions the ability to make himself felt and made 
no further inquiries. The superintendent was 
scholarly, he was of excellent character, he was 
a good supervisor of instruction, but he had not 
during his term aroused any interest among the 
people in the schools of this little city. 

If the board of education does not intend for 
the superintendent to be the executive officer 
of the board and the educational leader of the 
city, but intends for him to be a mere figure- 
head, the qualifications just listed are not nec- 
essary. Possibly the board, in order to impress 
the people, will employ a man with a string of 
degrees rather than one who can get things 
done. Boards of education that expect to do 
everything themselves should not employ execu- 
tives. It is not fair to a good executive to 
elect him. 

Having decided what qualifications a super- 
intendent should possess, the next step is to find 
him. There are usually local men to be con- 
sidered, as the assistant superintendents, and 
elementary and high school principals. All 
these should be given careful consideration to 
see whether they possess the qualifications de- 
sired. In a way, local men are handicapped 
from the fact that the board is familiar with 
all their shortcomings, while the board hears 
chiefly of the good qualities of the men from 
the outside. Their weak points are usually dis- 
covered only upon minute inquiry. 

Local Candidates 

In many of the smaller cities the high school 
principal is promoted to the superintendency. 
He may or may not make a good superintend- 
ent. It depends upon whether he has made a 
study of city school problems of administration. 
If he has been interested only in the routine 
management of the high school and has no 
knowledge of elementary school problems, he 
may not make an efficient superintendent. A 
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popular elementary school principal may be 
elected, but should not be because he is popular 
but because he has the qualifications that the 
board of education has decided its superintend- 
ent should possess. 

The best plan is for the board quietly to 
search for the man. If it is advertised that 
a superintendent is to be elected, applications 
will be received from every section of the coun- 
try. Some of these might make excellent 
superintendents, but the board should take no 
chances. The records of some of the more 
promising might be looked up. Some boards 
have adopted the plan of going over all the ap- 
plications and eliminating all but five or six. 
The board should then look up in the minutest 
detail the record of each. If a committee visits 
a city to inquire about its school superintend- 
ent, the members of the committee should see 
other than the close friends of the superintend- 
ent. The board owes him and his friends noth- 
ing, and it is only fair to the board that those 
not in accord with the superintendent’s policies 
be interviewed, and it may work to the advan- 
tage of the superintendent, for often a com- 
mittee can discover the good points of a super- 
intendent by making inquiries of his enemies. 

A committee that was looking for a superin- 
tendent discovered that a superintendent that 
the board was considering had some enemies. 
These were interviewed. One said, “The sooner 
you take our superintendent the better.” The 
committee discovered that the superintendent 
refused to nominate the man’s daughter for a 
position in the schools. Another said that the 
tax rate had been increased because some “fads,” 
as he characterized manual and fine arts, had 
been introduced. One of the committee speak- 
ing of this incident said that that superintend- 
ent’s enemies gave him a better recommendation 
than did his friends. Of course, this would not 
always be the case, but this is not a matter for 
the board looking for a superintendent to con- 
sider. 

Investigation is Essential 

When Dr. N. C. Schaeffer was state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Pennsylvania 
he said regarding the necessity of looking into 
the past and present of an applicant for a 
superintendency: “Where a man has made no 
enemies it is proof that he has never taken a 
stand or waged a fight on any of the great moral 
questions of the day. And then, after consult- 
ing the man’s friends and enemies, it behooves 
the inquirer to learn what he can from those 
who occupy a position of indifference. In that 
way you have the best criterion you can get 
to test the qualities of a candidate for the 
position of superintendent. Some mistakes 
have been made in the selection of superintend- 
ents. If the directors had asked not merely the 
friends but also the enemies and then submitted 
the inquiry to those taking no side for or 
against the candidate, they would have avoided 
some of the blunders we find today.” 

Unless a board of education looks up the rec- 
ords of some of the more promising men, it will 
not know what to do when it meets to elect a 
superintendent. A board in a city of about 
10,000 population acting on the plan of letting 
applicants seek the position had on the day of 
the election sixty applicants from which to 
choose. Many of these had interviewed the 
members of the board and had had letters writ- 
ten urging their election. The board had made 
no investigation of any of the applicants, so 
until a few hours before the election it scarcely 
knew what to do, but a wily politician knowing 
the difficulty that the board would have in 

(Concluded on Page 104) 
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Our problem may be somewhat beyond the 
orthodox limits of Educational Measurements. 
Certainly the attempt to apply measurement to 
the field of the financial control of education 
meets with unusual difficulty. 

This group as a group is probably thoroughly 
convinced of the possibility of measurements in 
educational achievement and mental traits. It 
may tax your credulity to think of applying a 
similar technique to the problems of govern- 
ment. You see, the problem for education and 
government is one and the same, in this at- 
tempt to apply measurements to the field of 
financial organization and control. 

Nature of the Problem 
Some thinkers in the general field of gov- 


ernment have not despaired of the possibility 
of measurement. Mr. Buck of the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, writing in the 
National Municipal Review for March, 1924, 
says: “Although many may not be willing to 
agree that the results of government are meas- 
urable, we are constantly evaluating govern- 
mental services or trying to evaluate them in 
some way or other. Measurements of work and 
measurements of results among other things 
may be mentioned. It may sound like a dream, 
but we must devise methods by which we can 
measure the results of government so the in- 
formation will be accurate and conclusive.” 

Mr. Buck, to illustrate the possibility to his 
popular and probably somewhat hostile audi- 
ence, gives some of the old illustrations with 
which you all are familiar. He reminds us that 
it was not so many hundred years ago that we 
had no accurate way of measuring temperature. 
If the doctor wanted to know if the patient had 
a fever, he felt him and said: “I think he has. 
He seems to have.” We are in the same con- 
dition in the financial administration of edu- 
cation today. We believe our way of preparing 
the budget or not preparing it is better than 
some other. It seems to us and we think just 
as the witch-doctor of old thought about the 
impossibility of measuring temperature. Some 
of us will say that it must always be so in the 
field of financial control of education. 

For our critical friends who say it cannot be 
done, we will quote a statement of one of the 
greatest authorities in the field of measure- 
ment: “Indeed a case could well be made out 
for the thesis that the theoretical objections 
sometimes brought against social and political 
measurements really hold in the last resort 
against all measurement and prove too much; 
and that the real difference between such meas- 
urement and physical measurement is simply 
that social and political phenomena, being prac- 
tically more difficult to handle, force on our 
notice the theory of knowledge difficulties 
inherent in all measurement, whereas in physi- 
eal measurement familiarity has bred con- 
tempt.” 

If some of you are skeptical of the possi- 
bility of scientific measurement in this field, 
what will the critics of measurements and the 
skeptics of quantitative technique in general 
think? Some of our humorously inclined 
friends might even say we are willing to admit 
that “whatever exists, exists in some quantity 
and whatever exists in quantity can be meas- 
but we deny the existence of school 
budgets. I am afraid in all too many cases we 
would have to admit they are right. 


ured,” 


Other settled-minded people might take the 
position Burgeson states in speaking of more 
general things: “Reason does not proceed in 


‘For the full discussion of this topic see the Pro- 
eedines of the 11th Annual Conference on Educational 
Measurements, Indiana University, 1924. 





Measuring the Budgetary Procedure of a School System’ 


Prof. Harold F. Clark, Indiana University. 


such matters as in geometry, where impersonal 
premises are given once and for all, and an 
impersonal conclusion must perforce be drawn.” 
That really is the essential question—Can such 
matters as budgetary procedure be put on an 
impersonal basis and therefore made scientific, 
or must they always remain matters of per- 
senal opinion ? 

Some of you will think of the superintendent 
that followed a procedure that would score 
about zero on our score card, and yet was re- 
markably successful in his financial affairs. To 
the minds of some that is the effective answer 
showing that measurement breaks down when 
applied to the personal element because it may 
violate some of the rules and yet succeed. The 
case is just the other way; the attempt of 
science is to eliminate the personal factor and 
make the judgment perfectly objective. There 
may be a man who can guess the temperature 
more accurately than the thermometer will reg- 
ister it, but we cannot build procedure around 
such chances. Measurement attempts to elim- 
inate personal factors as to what are the facts, 
then to allow all the freedom in the world as 
to what to do with them, until science advances 
further and makes the procedure part of the 
facts. 

The following work grew out of the attempt 
to find some kind of procedure by which the 
man out in the field could check over his budget 
and improve it. That is the test we want to 
apply; if it succeeds in that it will fulfill its 
purpose regardless of the statistical beauty of 
the work. The attempt, then, was to find a 
process that would enable us to check budgetary 
procedure more or less objectively, with as lit- 
tle personal opinion as possible. A survey of 
the possible methods to use soon convinced us 
that the score card was the best initial point 
of attack. 

II 
The Score Card 

Taking up the score card itself there are four 
questions to be answered: 

1. What are the elements composing the 
score card ? 

2. How were the elements obtained ? 

3. How was the value of each determined ? 

4. How is the score card used? 

The first question, what are the elements com- 
posing the score card, is most effectively an- 
swered by turning to the score card itself. 

You will notice the elements have been con- 
sidered under five large headings: preparation, 
voting, execution, control, and special. We will 
take just a moment to glance over the items. 

(The score card follows) 
TENTATIVE SCORE CARD BUDGET OF A 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 
(Both procedure and results) 

Score on the basis of 100 points. 

I. Preparation 


(6) 1. Who prepares estimates? 

(7) 2. How are the estimates of expendi- 
ture prepared? 

(6) 3. How are the estimates of revenue 
prepared? 

(5) 4. Universality—are all the items in 
the budget ? 

(4) 5. Specialization—in how small divi- 
sions is the budget prepared? 

(4) 6. When—how near to date when 
budget begins? 

(5) 7. Time consumed in preparing. Are 
standard forms used? Is a budget 
book kept? 

(5) 8. Sincerity—are estimates padded or 


amounts given as needed? 
II. Voting 


(4) 9. Provision for public discussion, 
hearings, before voted. 
(4) 10. How much do voting authorities 


change budget. Per cent? 
Ill. Execution 
(6) 11. Who executes, carries out 
sions of the budget? 
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provi- 





(6) 12. Provision made for checking ex- 
penditures with budget estimates 
through the year, preferably 
monthly. 
What are the provisions for hand- 
ling deficiencies? (Transfers, ad- 
ditional appropriations, or appro- 
priations for contingencies.) 
Amount of borrowing necessary. 
(Per cent of budget.) 
Provisions for seeing that depart- 
ments do not overspend. 
IV. Control 
(5) 16. How completely is the fiscal period 
closed? Method (How are bills 
handled that are presented after 
the close of the fiscal year). 
(4) 17. Per cent of surplus or deficit. 
(5) 18. What provision for audit? 
V. Special 
(8) 19. What is the cost of the budget, 
what savings does it make, what 
waste prevent. 
(4) 20. Ease with which publicity material 
be prepared from budget forms. 
Turning to our second question—How were 


the elements obtained /—most of the customary 
schemes were brought into use to determine the 
elements to be used. 

a. Scores of books and articles were analyzed 
tu see what they suggested as being vital to 
good budgetary procedure. 

b. Opinions were obtained from leaders in 
the field and students of the problem. 

ce. Job-analysis was carried through to find 
the elements that make a good budget. 

d. Finally the items were checked against 
budgets that were actually working, with the 
constant thought in mind: what are the factors 
that caused them to succeed? 

Special attention was paid to the factors that 
can be transferred to other situations; in other 
words, the impersonal factors. We are not de- 
erying the personal element or belittling the 
study of these personal elements. We are sim- 
ply not interested in the personal elements that 
can violate all the principles and succeed. We 
admit they are in this field as in all others. 
We are interested at this time in only those 
elements that can be applied to typical situa- 
tions. 

The great need of the immediate future is 
to take these impersonal elements and try them 
out by an actual laboratory and experimental 
method. Picking the right elements with more 
certainty depends upon testing out experimen- 
tally the different plans with only one of the 
elements varying. To the extent that these 
methods have been tried out with all conditions 
except one constant, we have had a laboratory 
and experimental method. It is needless to 
say that with so many factors at work it is 
difficult to tell which is the effective factor. 
Refinement of technique to determine this more 
accurately is what is needed. There are no 
insuperable practical or theoretical difficulties 
in determining such matters on an experimental 
basis. With every schoolman in the country 
working on one or two problems each year we 
would have a laboratory sufficient to solve this 
and many of our other problems. 

Passing to the third of our questions—How 
was the value of each item determined? At 
present no other way seems to be feasible to 
determine the value of the elements of the score 
ecard but by judgment and opinion. Opinions 
of competent judges is the basis of the values 
assigned in this score card. Ultimately, by a 
long process of trying out with one factor dif- 
ferent and others similar, differences in value 
of the different elements could be tested experi- 
mentally by the relative change in efficiency 
produced by each element. 

Considering the fourth question—How is the 
seore card used? As suggested before, the rea- 
son for constructing any such devices as we are 


(3) 13. 


(4) 14. 
(5) 15. 
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considering this morning is to be of use out 
It may be at first that 
a score card will perform its best service 


in our school systems. 
such 


as a checking device. It may be used to cal! the 


attention of the superintendent to the best 
practice. It is the combined and condensed 
judgment of the best authorities. For use as 


a check list to call the superintendent’s atten 
tion to the best practice and get him to justify 
his own if it is different, the card should be of 
immediate value. 

Our main consideration here is not with the 
Just a 
word concerning the use before we pass on. It 
will doubtless be said that the difficulty of ob 
taining some of the information will make the 
score card so difficult to that it 
the effort. The effectual 
is that there is something wrong with the record 
system in that case and it would be 
check over it. All the facts that 
to use the score card a superintendent should 
know or have readily available. 


use but with more technical matters. 


use will not 


justify very answer 
wise to 
are needed 
The score card 
should prove of some value for survey purposes 
in comparing one system with another. 
this instrument 
reliable than to compare 
one system with another on the basis of judg- 
ment without any checking devices. 


However unreliable may be, 


certainly it is more 
The ques- 
tion to ask is, Is the procedure better than what 
it will replace / II] 
Points of Criticism 
Having touched upon the possibility of such 


a score card and upon the card itself, we will 


take up some of the more technical points of 
eriticism. 
The first point suggested by a considerable 


number of friendly critics is that we are at 


tempting to measure two things that are not 
They tell us that 


both procedure and results cannot be measured 


measurable at the same time. 


in the same scale, that the material to be meas- 
ured is not homogeneous, therefore there can be 
no unit by which to measure it. 

It is admitted that the ideal 
course would be to measure the procedure and 
the result separately. 


immediately 


The author hopes ulti 
mately to do this unless someone else does it 
more efficiently than he is able to do. For the 
present time the practical thing to do seems to 
That 


which considers results, 


be to cover the entire field. is the reason 
such an item as No. 19, 
is included. that results are the 
that 


they are the only things of value, measure them 


Some will say 


only things in which we are interested, 
and let all else go. 

In building up judgment scales, score cards, 
and similar devices, we have been told to use 
Does 


difference it would make in a specific situation 


competent judges. any one know what 
In other 
words, what would be the difference between ex- 
pert and non-expert Taking the 
well known and valuable school building score 


card, would it have made any difference if the 


if the judges were not competent? 


judgment ¢ 


values had been assigned by non-expert judges ¢ 

Let us take the hypothetical case where the 
value assigned by two groups of judges, one 
supposed to be expert and the other non-expert, 
are the same. 
tions 4 


What are the possible explana- 
It is possible that no one knows the 
value to be given to the different elements, in 
which case they would all be guesses and the 
socalled expert and non-expert would come out 
On the other hand, it is possible that 
the values are 
the 
and 


the same. 
so obvious that everyone knows 
that 


relative value and for 


would 


reason 
the value. 
There is a third possibility, that judgment does 
not determine the 
controlled by 


expert 


non-expert assign same 


value, but the value has been 


statistical arrangement making 


expert and non-expert the same. 


Carrying the point a little further, for an 
illustration let us assume that we have one 


hundred expert and one hundred non-expert 


judges. 
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1. Will the final value given to the different 
points be the same in each case? 

2. If the values are the same, has the process 

at the values been different ? 

3. Assuming further that the final values of 
the non-expert judgments are approximately the 
same, would it make the seale less valuable if 
it were based on the non expert judgments ? 


of arriving 


These may seem nonsensical questions, but I 
hope 
Is the 


Irie chanical 


you see the important point under them. 


value determined by judgment 


and 


or by 


arrangement mathematical 


laws ¢ 


Taking up the last of our three questions 


first, ““‘Would the seale be less valuable if based 
upon non-expert judgment even though the 
values were the same as would have been 
assigned by expert judges?’ We are safe in 


saving it would, at least to many people. 

The 
same, has the process of arriving at these values 
been different ?” 
that the 


second question, “If the values are the 


We are safe in assuming again 
different. 
assume that our seore card is made of twenty 
points that are exactly of equal weight. The 
expert then five points to 
sufficient 


process has been Let us 


will assign 


judge Ss 


each and a number of non-expert 


judges would give an average of five points each 
from the laws of 


chance. The important ques- 


tion for us, Is some such principal determining 


the value assigned by even the expert judge? 
To return to our first question, “Will the 
values given by the expert and non-expert 
judges be the same?” In the illustration given 
above, they will. The only way to know what 
would happen in an actual situation was to try 


it out with both expert and non-expert judges. 
We have 


recognized 


That is what was done. 
be r ot 


a large num 


judgments from experts in 
budgetary procedure from the fields of business, 
government The final value as 


obtained from the expert judges was compared 


and education. 


with the judgment of one hundred freshman 
students. If the judg 
ments of the college students were a pure chance 
affair and the 


each of the twenty 


and sophomore college 


number was large, 


suticiently 
statements should have been 


given five points. The actual situation 


was 
slightly different from this, the average devia 
tion being about one-half of one point from 
five. The second fifty judgments did nothing 
to decrease the size of this average deviation 
from that obtained from the first fifty. You 
see from this how improbable it is that this 
deviation from the chance value is the fault of 


having only one hundred judges. It is probable 


that even these non expert judges are convinced 
that one or two of the points are more valuable 
than the and 


others less valuable. 


The same elements tend to hold the high values 


one or two 


and the same ones the low values, right through 


all the answers. It would tend to show there 


is some matter of judgment producing it. 


Would each elt ment be 


The further question, “ 


given the value of five if we had judges who 
know even less of the subject than freshman 
and sophomore students ?’’? 

The average deviation of expert judgments 


from the chance value is more than twice that 


of the next best informed group. This does not 


prove the experts are right, but at least the 
expert judges as a group were convinced that 
some points were much more valuable than 


others and so marked them. The answer to our 
question is that expert judgments do differ con- 
siderably from non-expert. 

Introducing questions that have no value, or 
even negative value, is a good way to get light 
on some of the factors that are determining the 
This affords a 
check on the ability of the judges. 


value of questions. very good 


Reference has been made to the place, me- 


chanical arrangement or mathematical law may 
play in determining the value of the different 


The discussion 
Conference Report 


will be found in the 


Measurements 


judges were given 





elements. It is a point that has been largely 
overlooked in the past. To determine its influ- 
ence in one way, the list of items was scored 
by a large number of judges in the form in 
which it has been presented here today, that is, 
in the five large divisions. Another set of 
the statements 
divided into the five large divisions. 


twenty not 
You no- 
ticed one of the divisions had two items under 
it,, another had eight. There was a tendency 
on the part of some of the judges to make the 


divisions of approximately equal weight. Nat- 
urally this increased the weight given to the 


items in the divisions having only a few items. 

Another good illustration of the effect of me 
chanical arrangement upon the score values can 
be obtained by combining or dividing questions. 


There is considerable evidence to show that 
breaking up one question into two or more 
tends to inerease the weight to that original 


item. The evidence we have shows this to be 
true to the full extent with non-expert judges. 
It is only natural if we put in another item 
that it will obtain its proportional part of the 
total weight from the non expert. This seems 
to decrease with the expertness of the judges 
and with sufficiently 


probably disappear entirely. 


would 
This increase hap- 


expert judges it 


pens in a slight degree even with our most ex- 
pert judges. The total evidence seems to show 


that mechanical arrangement and mathematical 


law control the value of items to a very con- 
siderable extent. 

The moral would seem to be to pick or ar- 
range the elements going into your score card 
with great care. You can largely ignore your 
judges, although the more expert they are, the 
better instrument you will have. This points 
ut to us one of the advantages, as well as one 


of the defects, of a score card made up of more 


We need 
the 


or less arbitrarily selected elements. 
] 


more careful experimentation to determine 


exact influence of these different factors in a 
final seore. 

I would like to suggest one other matter to 
those interested in the more technical phases 


of th subject. There seems to be no difference 


in final value from ranking the elements in 
order, then getting judgment nits, and assign 
ing thie percentage values directly. This may 


not be a but it 


difference in 


fair test, raises the question 


how much final ranking there 
would have been in handwriting or composition 
scales by the direct percentage method of 
scoring. 

eard has not been offered as a final 
solution of the problem of measuring the 
and control of a 
the other hand, it 
tentative and our most sanguine hopes 


are that it 


This seore 


budgetary administration 


school system. On is dis- 


tinctly 


may be a checking device for those 


who want to go over their procedure and see 
where they can improve it; to have possibly a 


limited value in comparing one system with 


another, and finally to stimulate the bringing 


forth of better instruments. 
IV 
Summary 
1. There are unusual difficulties in attempt- 


ing to apply measurement to the field we have 

been discussing, but it can and must be done. 
2. As a beginning attempt, we have used a 

Ulti- 


mate ly both the elements and their values must 


score card based upon expert judgment. 


be determined by experimental and laboratory 
methods. 


wo. A beginning has been made as to some ol 


the characteristics of judgments and 
The mechan- 


card 


expert 
their differences from non-expert. 
ical arrangement and make-up of a score 
may play a very important part in determining 
the value of the different items even for expert 


judges. We have shown what some of these 
factors are and their influence, but we need 


much more eareful determination of their value. 
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Comparison of Incomes, Illiteracy, Length of School Session, 
and Years of School Life, by States 


Frank M. Phillips, Ph.D., Chief of the Division of Statistics, Bureau of Education. 


The accompanying table is made in an at- 
tempt to answer questions regarding the rela- 
tionship between income and illiteracy, regard- 
ing educational rank of States, and also regard- 
ing length of school year and the amount of 
schooling individuals get in the various States. 
The data selected are for the most part as nearly 
the year 1920 as possible, because during that 
year the United States Bureau of the Census 
gathered a great deal of material having to do 
with children of school age and the number 
attending school between September 1, 1919, 
and January 1, 1920. In order to use this ma- 
terial to its greatest advantage the data selected 
cover the years 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921. 

In column five there is an attempt to express 
a sort of ratio between the amount reported 
as income for government tax and the whole 
number of wage earners, many of whom do not 
file a return. 

An attempt is made in column 12 to show 
the average number of years of school life in 
the various States. That is, the average num- 
ber of vears children between 5 and 20 years 


+ 


ot age inclusive get the benefit of educational] 


opportunities offered by the various States. In 
order to get the figures in column 12, it is nec- 
essary to make some assumptions and some 
minor adjustments. Those reported as attend- 
ing school in 1920 by the United States Bureau 
of the Census are not distributed according to 
public and private schools, nor according to 
elementary, secondary and higher schools. It 
is assumed that the private schools of the vari- 
ous States have the same length of session and 
the same average attendance as have the public 
schools in these States. The number attending 
publie elementary and secondary schools in the 
various States corresponds closely to the num- 
ber attending some sort of school between the 
ages of 5 and 20 inclusive as reported by the 
Census Bureau. The number attending public 
schools in 1920 is 21,578,316, while the number 
in this specific age group attending some kind 
of school during the same year is 21,373,976. 
It is probable that these differences do not cause 
errors in the data used in column 12 of more 
than one, or at most, two per cent. 

Column 13 represents the rank in illiteracy 
\f individuals ten years of age and over in the 


various States of the United States. This ma- 
terial was gathered by the United States Bureau 
of Census in 1920. Illiteracy is defined by the 
Bureau of Census as inability to write any 
language regardless of ability to read, and 
should be understood as representing only those 
persons who have had no schooling whatever. 
Column 13 ranks the States so that the one 
with the least illiteracy is given first rank and 
the one with the greatest amount of illiteracy 
is given 49th place. 

Column 14 represents the educational rank 
of States as worked out by Leonard P. Ayres 
for the Russell Sage Foundation in 1920, in 
which he used data for 1918. No responsibility 
is assumed by the Bureau of Education for the 
arrangement of States made by Mr. Ayres. <Ac- 
cording to the Ayres system the States are 
ranked on ten points by methods which are non- 
personal, and upon data which for the most part 
had been gathered by the Bureau of Education. 
These ten points are as follows: (1) Per cent 
of school population attending school daily; (2) 
average days attended by each child of school 


(Concluded on Page 104) 
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EDUCATIONAL RANK (AYRES), AND LENGTH OF SCHOOL LIFE, BY STATES. 
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5-20 years of age, inclusive, 1920 
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Column 2—Distribution of Income by States. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1920, 
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Column 4—Statistics of Income. Commis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue, 1921. 

Column 5—Occupations. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1920. 

Columns 7, 8 and 9 
the Census, 1920. 


Population. Bureau of 
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Columns 10 and 11—State School Systems, 
Bureau of Education, 1922. 

Column 14—An Index number for State School 
Systems. Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y., 1920. 














Lessons from Massachusetts School Finance 


II —Local Policies 
Fletcher Harper Swift, University of Minnesota. 


Significant Local Policies _ 
Among the most important lessons which may 


be learned from Massachusetts with respect to 
local support are those concerning taxation and 
bonding for school purposes, the universalizing 
of school burdens and educational opportuni- 
ties. The entire territory of the state of 
Massachusetts is organized into 317 towns and 
38 cities. There is no chance under the town 
system of Massachusetts for the children of any 
community to be without school opportunities. 
Every town and city is required to maintain 
an adequate number of elementary schools, 
properly housed and equipped, and every town 
of 500 families or more must maintain a high 
school. Not merely the establishment of 
schools, but the provision of school superin- 
tendents, school physicians, and many other 
officers and facilities are required of all towns 
and cities. 

In some states dominated by the district sys- 
tem it is possible for communities to refrain 
from levying a local school tax and from main- 
taining a school. The Massachusetts law makes 
such a condition impossible. Not only does 
Massachusetts specify the school facilities which 
must be provided, but she makes compulsory the 
levying of a tax sufficient to finance these facili- 
ties. Certain states such as California, which 
formerly placed limits upon local taxation, have 
recently removed them. Massachusetts enjoys 
the distinction of having never placed any 
state limit upon the school tax rates which 
towns may levy. As the basis of taxation, 
budgets must be annually submitted to the 
proper authorities. 


Bonds, Sinking Fund Policy 
Among the most important problems in 


school finance are those concerned with the 
issuance and redemption of bonds. In one of 
the southern states studied by the writer, the 
state constitution fixes the limit of local taxa- 
tion at twelve mills. In this state rural school 
districts have no power to issue bonds, and 
special districts possessing such power have no 
means of redeeming bonds or of providing 
moneys for building purposes except by setting 
asife the same from the proceeds of the twelve 
mill tax. California requires that, at the time 
bonds are issued, a tax shall be voted sufficient 
to pay the interest and the principal of the 
bonds as they become due. 

Massachusetts belongs to that small group of 
states, in which are included also Ohio, New 
Jersey, and Wisconsin, which have passed laws 
designed to put an end to the policy of redeem- 
ing bonds through the establishment of sinking 
funds. The Massachusetts law provides in 
effect for a serial bond policy for all towns and 
cities in the state, except Boston. Under this 
law bonds must be issued in series, and pro- 
vision must be made for the levying of a tax 
sufficient to pay the interest on such bonds, and 
redeem them as they become due. If a city, 
town, or district votes to issue bonds, notes 
or certificates of indebtedness, temporary loans 
may be made for a period of not longer than 
one year in anticipation of the proceeds of the 
bond sales. 

Other sources of local school revenue include 
appropriations, permanent local funds, tuition 
fees of non-residents, gifts, fines, and dog taxes. 
None of these are of sufficient importance to 
call for treatment in an account as brief as the 
present. However, the unique situation with 
respect to local permanent school funds seems 
to justify a few words, at least, regarding them. 

Permanent Local Funds 

The policy of establishing permanent town 

school funds, or endowments by private be- 


quests, or by action of the town meeting was 
begun in colonial days. As the results of the 
antiquity of this policy, a considerable number 
of towns possess such endowments. The most 
recent record I have been able to find is that 
contained in the report of the State Board of 
Education for the years 1905-06. This report 
indicates that of the total number of towns in 
the state, 97 reported local public school endow- 
ments. These local endowments varied in value 
all the way from an endowment fund of $100 
owned by Mount Washington in Berkshire 
County, to an endowment fund of $275,000 be- 
longing to Winchendon in Worcester County. 
Towards the total expenditure in public schools 
for 1906, these permanent local funds contrib- 
uted approximately three-tenths of one per 
cent. 

The following table shows in summary form 
the condition of these funds in the year 1905-6: 


Massachusetts’ effort to equalize educational 
opportunities qualitatively is shown by her in- 
sistence upon the maintenance of minimum 
standards in a wide range of aspects of school 
procedure, especially two: (1) Her policy of 
encouraging small towns to provide for special 
supervision through the formation of superin- 
tendency union; (2) her policy of determining 
in part upon the basis of the qualifications of 
the school officers employed, the quotas to be 
granted from the state general school fund. 
Her all inclusive requirement that in order to 
receive state aid, cities and towns must have 
complied with all laws relating to public schools 
is designed to guarantee as completely as pos- 
sible the equalization of educational facilities 
and opportunities. The question now arises, 
To what extent are these aims realized? 

There is probably no better index of the char- 
acter of the educational opportunity being pro- 


Massachusetts Permanent Town Common School Funds 1905-6 


Number of Cities 
and Towns 
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Results of the Present System 

Not only have expenditures for public schools 
in Massachusetts risen with great rapidity, but 
the increase in school costs has grown much 
faster than the increase in public wealth. 
During the decade 1912 to 1922, Massachusetts’ 
expenditure per pupil increased 105 per cent; 
whereas, the state’s total valuation per pupil 
increased only 8 per cent. In 1890 there were 
approximately 274,000 children in average daily 
attendance upon public schools in Massachu- 
setts; in 1920 approximately 520,000. In 1911 
Massachusetts’ total expenditure per child 
amounted to $50 per year; in 1921 to more 
than $96. These facts are shown accordingly in 
the following figure: 


INCREASE IN Massachusetts Tota. EXxpenpiture ror Pusuic ScHooLs 
INCLUDING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
1911-1921 
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FIGURE I. 


A comparison of the policies of Massachu- 
setts with those of other states can scarcely fail 
to lead to the conclusion that up to the present 
time few states have endeavored more intelli- 
gently and more sincerely to provide equal edu- 
caitonal opportunities for all, and that few 
have understood so thoroughly that equality of 
educational opportunity must exist qualitatively 
as well as quantitatively. 
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Aggregate 
Income of 
All Local 
Aggregate Common 
Value of Variation in School 
All Such Limits of Funds Funds 
Funds for Within County within 
County Largest Smallest County 
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§,252 1,297 100 305 
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37,513 15,973 200 1,473 
38,314 15,618 222 1,930 
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33,623 9.858 365 1,473 
127,975 ns <¢xcrsnesue 4,885 
346,451 275,000 rere ° 
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vided for the children of any community, than 
the type of teacher employed. The saying “as 
is the teacher, so is the school,” is as true as 
it is old. Admitting certain exceptions, we may 
nevertheless say that, in general, the training 
and efficiency of the teacher will be directly 
proportional to the salary paid. In 1921, the 
average salaries of all teachers in Massachu- 
setts varied from $933 per year to $1,642. The 
average salary of women teaching in elementary 
schools varied from $648 to $1,084. In this 
same year, Massachusetts passed a law raising 
the minimum wage of teachers from $500 to 
$750. This law undoubtedly aimed to improve 
conditions in the smaller and poorer towns. 
Yet, whereas, the expenditure per year for 
teachers’ salaries increased from 1920 to 1922, 
81 per cent in cities and from 71 to 65 per cent 
in the larger towns, the increase in the smaller 
and poorer towns was only 47 per cent. 


Inequalities in Effort and Aid 

The Massachusetts system of school finance 
makes it impossible for any territory within the 
state to escape making an appreciable contri- 
bution to the support of publie schools. Such 
a system aims to make every community bear 
its just burden of school costs. Nevertheless in 
1922 local school taxes in Massachusetts varied 
all the way from one to sixteen mills. A 
further study of the situation would show that, 
generally speaking, the greater the wealth the 
less is the effort put forth by the town. 

In a preceding article attention was called to 
the superiority of the Massachusetts methods 
of distributing state aid over those employed by 
the majority of our states. In the same article 
was noted the unsoundness of distributing the 
major portion of the general school fund to all 
towns of the state, and of limiting the income 
of the Massachusetts school fund to towns on 
the basis of total valuation. 
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Figure II which follows, presents a graphic 
comparison between the richest and poorest in 
each of the four official groups of Massachusetts 
A study of this figure will show that 
in every case it is the poorest city or town which 
levies the highest tax. 


towns. 
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cities and towns included in the group. 

From figure IV we see that more than 
28 per cent of the towns of Massachusetts have 
a valuation per child of less than $5,000; 
whereas, four per cent have a valuation of more 
than $15,000. It should be added that the val- 
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Surveying Figure II we discover that the uations of the towns included in this latter 


poorest town in Group I levies approximately 
twelve mills; whereas, the richest city in this 
group, Boston, with a valuation of more than 
three times as great, levies a tax of approxi- 
mately six mills. In Group II we discover that 
the richest town, which has a valuation more 


group extend from $15,000 to $77,000 per pupil. 

The facts presented by Figure IV should be 
sufficient to convince the most ardent advocate 
of local support that equalization of school rev- 
enues and consequently of educational oppor- 
tunities can never be secured in Massachusetts 





















































than seven times as great as the poorest, levies as long as units so unequal in wealth are de- 
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only a little more than one-third the tax. Yet 


this town receives from the state $8.46 per 
pupil; whereas, the richest town receives $8.49 
per pupil. 

Figure III presents a graphic comparison of 
the valuation and tax rates of seven Massachu- 
setts towns. 

The towns in the above figure vary in valua- 
tion from approximately $24,000 to approxi- 
mately $3,000 per pupil, and the tax rates from 


4.6 mills to 13.2 mills. A comparison of this 
figure will show that taking the group as a 
whole, with the exception of Hudson and 
Orange as ability to provide for revenue de- 
creases, taxes increase. 


In Figure IV, which follows, are grouped the 


355 cities and towns of Massachusetts on the 
bas f their valuation per pupil. Opposite the 
bar representing the typical valuation of the 
cit and towns included in the group is in- 
dicated the per cent of the total number of 
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pended upon to furnish the major portion of 
school support. 

In studies of a number of western and south- 
ern states, the writer has advised the abolishing 
of the district system and the establishment of 
the county as the local unit of organization and 
support. It might seem at first thought that a 
consistent adherence to principles would neces- 
sitate recommending in the case of Massachu- 
setts the abolition of towns as local units and 
the establishment in their place of counties. 
But the states for which the county unit has 
been recommended present a situation entirely 
different from that existing in Massachusetts. 
They contain thousands of school districts; 
whereas, the total number of towns and cities 
in Massachusetts as a recognized and function- 
ing civil unit as in the western and southern 
states just referred to. In addition to this, it 
should be noted that Massachusetts, through her 
town system, has attained and is maintaining 
successfully, standards so satisfactory and so 
far in advance of the great majority of our 
states that a careful student of the situation 
would hesitate to recommend any radical re- 
organization which might threaten a system 
that has attained such excellent results at many 
points. Moreover, under the town system, 
Massachusetts has shown herself both willing 
and able to introduce radical reforms in or- 
ganization and in support, when convinced of 
their soundness. More than this, a county sys- 
tem of school support would still leave the prob- 
lem of school finance very largely unsolved, 
owing to the wide variation among the counties 
themselves with respect to wealth. 


Convincing proof of this last statement is set 
forth by Figure V, which follows, and which 
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shows the inequalities of Massachusetts counties 
in ability to support schools as represented by 
their valuation per pupil in net average mem- 
bership. As a basis for making this figure, 
Massachusetts’ fourteen counties were arranged 
in six groups. In connection with the figure, 
is indicated the valuation per pupil of the 
richest and poorest county in each group, the 
number of counties included in the group, and 
the per cent of the total school membership 
living within the group. 

From Figure V we see that the ability of 
Massachusetts’ counties to provide school rev- 
enues varies all the way from approximately 
$15,000 per pupil in the richest county (Nan- 
tucket County) to approximately $6,000 per 
pupil in the poorest county (Franklin County). 
More than one-fifth of the pupils live in coun- 
ties included in Group 1 where the valuation 
ranges from approximately $13,000 to approxi- 


mately $15,000 per child. More than fifty per 
(Continued on Page 104) 








Some Data on the Cost of School Housing 


J. B. Sears, Stanford University, California. 


School surveys have furnished us with quan- 
tities of They 
have presented studies of costs both from the 
point of total burden 
represented by school expenditures, and from 
the point of view of efficient use of the school 
money available. 


data on school expenditures. 


view of the economic 


In these studies practically 
all current expenditures have been carefully ex 
amined, especially from this latter angle, and 
there is little doubt that efforts to prevent waste 
and to increase have been 


efficiency greatly 


stimulated. Evidences of weak administration, 
lack of supervision, and poor instruction have 
been interpreted in terms of cost, and by so 
doing, the surveys have furnished convincing 
arguments in favor of the movement to intro- 
duce scientific management into our schools. 
There is one type of financial data covering 
one point in administrative efficiency which sur- 
At least not 
in such form or amounts as would furnish any- 
thing like standards. I refer to data 
will show some measure of the service we re- 


veys thus far have not presented. 
which 


ceive from money spent on buildings. 
plant 


One high 
sum will 
500 pupils, or a given number of pupil-hours of 


school costing a given house 
instruction, while a neighboring plant costing 
the same amount may house only 350 pupils. 
The questions which administrators should be 
able to answer are these: 

First, with a given type of high school pro- 
gram, with a given type and quality of build- 
ing, and with a given number of pupils, what 
should it cost per pupil, or per pupil-hour of 
instruction to house the children ? 

Second, with all these facts given, and with 
the population increasing at a given rate, how 
much beyond present needs should the district 
build ? 

Some Needed Classifications 

These two problems in school finance are also 
problems in school administration and we are 
practically without information with which to 
solve them. Taking the first question, we do 
not have buildings classified into types as we 
We at least should have buildings 
grouped on the basis of the type of curriculum 
offered, on the basis of longevity or rate of de- 


should have. 


preciation, on the basis of styles of architecture, 
and on the basis of fireproofness, and should 
know something about the relative costs of dif- 
ferent types. Insurance companies have fur- 
nished us with a classification on the last basis, 
and architects have a suitable nomenclature for 
classification into architectural but we 
have no very satisfactory classifications on the 


types, 


basis of curricula or longevity, and very little 
knowledge of relative cost of different types. 

Again, with practically all our city and most 
of our rural districts increasing in population 
we have no definite advice to offer on the ques- 
tion of how far beyond immediate needs we 
should build in communities of given types and 
Neither do we know how the addition 
of a few new courses or the addition of a given 
number of teachers to the staff will affect the 
housing problem. 

When building 
they do not expect the investment to bear an 


sizes. 


taxpayers invest in a new 
exactly measurable rate of interest. 
it to th 
ean and they are 
on faith. Yet, 


They leave 
schoolman to get the best return he 
inclined to take what he gets 
they do desire that he shall get 
the greatest possible service out of the building. 
When we 
pupils and the seats are occupied by only 400 
If the building 
st $500,000, then $100,000 of it is very badly 


invested. 


provide classrooms and seats for 500 
pupils, there is a serious waste. 
rer 

Had the taxpayers kept the $100,000 
it would have earned some $6,000 interest in- 


‘ 


stead Ol lying idle. 


We know in reason that it would not be pos- 
sible to administer any high school program 
SO that every particle of building space would 
limit. The question 
which the following data bear is, 
limit is it used ¢ 
schools instead of one, they would be of more 
They 
standards, but merely as a point of departure 
It has 


said often enough that the internal ar 


be die 


be used up to its upon 
Up to what 
If these data were for a dozen 
value. are offered here, however, not as 
for the study of these problems in cost. 
been 
rangement of a school building must 
tated by the character of the curriculum to be 
offered. Just what is the nature of the adjust- 
ment we are now making with buildings and 
curricula as they are? Are we using one hun- 
dred per cent or sixty per cent or forty per cent 
of the entire building space provided ¢ 
A Specific Study 
This question was dealt with in a recent high 


school 


make some of the results more generally avail- 


survey and it seemed worth while to 
able than they are likely to be in an official 


The High 


TABLE I1.—Size of Classes. 


survey report.’ Phoenix Union 


English 
Foreign Language 
History 
Mathematics 
Science 

Commercial ; 
Industrial Arts 
, S ae 
Domestic Science 
Agriculture 


Department 


All High School Classes 
Junior College 
School has an enrollment of sligthly more than 
a staff of 95 teachers. 
The course of study is not widely different from 


two thousand pupils and 


that of the typical general high school except 
It offers seven 
including commercial, 


that it ineludes a junior college 
separate courses, home 


economics, engineering 


preparatory, agricul- 
tural preparatory, science, general high school, 
and college preparatory. The plant consists of 


seven large and mostly modern buildings, and 


five temporary cottages. The buildings are close 
together, the courses of the junior college and 
high school are arranged as a six-year program, 
members of the staff both high 
school and junior college classes, and pupils gO 
freely from building to building for different 
There is a science building, a mechan- 
ical arts building, 


some teach 


studies. 
a domestic science building, 
a gymnasium, and a liberal arts building which 
suggest some specialization in the matter of 
adjusting the building to curriculum needs. As 
compared with large high schools generally the 
staff is large rather than small. 
What the Buildings Provide 

These buildings provide in all 67 classrooms 
and four large study halls in which the study 
and recitations of a total of 351 classes is ecar- 
ried on. 


The classes range in size from 3 to 


TABLE 


Showing for Selected Cases The Number of Sittings, the Square Feet of 
Sitting), and the Size of the Class Which Actually Occupies the Room, 


Smallest Room 
First Quartile 
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67 pupils. Table 1 shows for each department 
the size of the smallest, the largest, the median, 


The 


problem was how to assign these 331 classes of 


and the upper and lower quartile classes. 


the varied sizes suggested by this table to the 


The survey referred to is that of the Phoenix Union 
High School, Phoenix, Arizona, made by E. E. Windes, 
United States Bureau of Education, director: J. B. 
Sears, Stanford University; and A. O. Neal, University 
of Arizona 
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67 classrooms so that each room would be oceu- 
pied by a class of just the appropriate size 
the eight work hours of each 
day of the week, and so that each class would 
be in a room with suitable light and working 
equipment, 


during each of 


Then, too, a previous problem was, 
how many pupils should be seated in each of 
the rooms? 


Leet ure rooms, recitati nm rooms, 


laboratories, studios, all must be provided with 
seats or tables or desks so that there is proper 
Prob- 
lems of hygiene and problems of class manage- 
ment are involved. 

Without 
these rooms should be seated, obviously a ques- 
tion of. first Table 2 
Irom this table it 
will be seen that the rooms contain all the way 
from 10 to 69 sittings but that fifty per cent 
of them contain from 28 to 30. In space the 
range is from a total of 304 to 4.220 square feet 


room for each seat or other work unit. 


raising here the question of how 


importance, shows how 


they actually are seated.’ 


per room or from 11 to 240 square feet per sit- 


ting. These two columns show that size of 


room and area per sitting are both some what 


(Rough figure only) 


very few cases Ss 
Lower Upper 
. Smallest Quartile Median Quartile Largest 

0 20 22 25 28 
6 18 21 25 27 
7 21 25 26 oR 
S 18 25 2h 30 
5 21 20 24 2s 
6 15 24 30 67 
5 14 10 2 0 

very few cases 29 

12 14 18 20 22 
3 18 23 25 67 
5 13 24 32 47 


more varied than are the numbers of 


sittings 
per room. In fact 27 of the 67 classrooms each 
Only 7 


and only 4 more than 35 sittings. It appears 


contain 2S sittings. have less than 25 
that since classes of 28 pupils were very numer- 
ous, 28 seats had to be provided regardless of 
how large the room might be. 


The variation 
in size of it j 


classes is from 8 to 67, but it is 
noticeable that the two quartile cases are not 
very tar from the median. 

Each column in this table is independent of 
the others. It does not mean that the room 
with 10 sittings is the one with 304 square feet 
of space, 11 square feet per sitting, and used 
for a class of three pupils. That, of 
would be the most economical arrangement if it 
could be worked out, but any practical school- 
man will readily think of reasons why it could 
not easily be worked out that way. 


would be one 


course, 


The most 
with 28 sittings, 
with 630 square feet of space, with 22 square 
feet per sitting, and : 


typical room 


9 


housing a class of 23 
pupils. 
The Right Size of Classrcoms? 
In passing, let 


which this 


us point out the questions 


table suggests for school adminis- 
educational pro- 
cedure and the most economical use of building 


trators who desire the best 


Floor Space (Total and Per 
No. of Sq. ft. of Floor Space 
Sittings Total for 


Size of 
Per Room Room 


Classes 


Per Sitting 
11 


10 304 3 
28 528 19 18 
28 630 22 23 
30 R64 27 on 
69 4220 240 67 


space. In the first place we will readily agree 
that no modern high school would hope or de 
sire to have classes all the same size, and that, 
therefore, we cannot have rooms all the same 
in total floor space or in number of sittings. 
What we need is to get all our classes up to @ 
maximum size for the subject and type of in- 


“In laboratories, the figures refer to work space and 
equipment for a pupil instead of a seat. 
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methine ae 


“efficient instruction,” not 
What, then, is that 
maximum for English literature, for algebra, 
for mechanical drawing, for sewing, for begin- 
ning chemistry, for printing, 
for French ? 


struction, making 


“low cost,” our criterion. 


for bookkeeping, 
To this question we have no defi- 
nite answer and, until we have, we cannot say 
how large our classrooms should be. Again, in 
a lecture room, how many square feet per sit- 
ting should be allowed ? 


of work space is desirable in a machine shop, 


What area per unit 


in a physies laboratory, in a drawing or music 


/ 


room’ For this question we have no answer, 
nor do we know the present practice. 

To answer these questions we should have 
experimental evidence on what size of class is 
best, and careful study of the factors involved 
the best 


The judgment of teachers on the size 


in determining area of floor space per 
sitting. 
of class is valuable but for several reasons not 

small 


classes and tradition unquestionably biases our 


an adequate basis. Tradition favors 


judgment. Success in teaching is the important 
basis and success means pupil accomplishment 
with proper conservation of the teacher’s energy 
and nothing short of experiment can approxi- 
mate a right solution. Floor space per pupil 
certain health 
factors and certain other factors that affect the 


In a room must be based on 


instruction. 


SLCCOCSS of 


Returning, however, to our actual case, since 


we are likely to progress more rapidly when 
analysis is accompanied by a study of cases, 
let us ask what actual use does this high school 
make of these rooms? The number of seats in 


a room matters less than does the number of 
pupils but we should like to know how nearly 
be fitted into 
67 classrooms so that all the rooms will be used 
all the time. 
Relation of Class to Room 

rst we shall examine the relation of size 
room. This 
Table 3. On the left of this 
number of sittings in a room 
and at the top the pupils in the 
For instance, the table 


100 © varlous sizes can 


asses of 


up te capacity 


ass to size of may be seen 


te clearly from 
table s shown the 
number of 
ising the rooms. 


ClLUSSeCS 


shows that there are 14 classes reciting in rooms 
ent of which is seated for 19 children. Of 
these 14 classes 2 have 5 pupils each, 2 have 
ri pupils each, 2 have 12 pupils each, 6 have 13, 
nd 2 have 20. The 2 having 20 pupils each 
are too large for the rooms they use by one 
pupil each. 


A glance at the table shows that there is no 


very close adj istment. Take the rooms con- 
taining 28 sittings: In the right-hand column 
it wv be seen that there are 149 classes which 


rooms each containing 28 sittings. Of 
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TABLE 4 


Showing Relation of Size of Room in Number of Sittings to the Per Cent 
(Classrooms only, size of class not considered). 


Per Cent of Total Time Rooms are in Use 


Use by Classes 


of Total Time the Room is in 


Total Cases 


No. of % of Time 
Sittings 36-40 41-45 46-50 51-55 56-60 61-65 66-70 71-75 76-80 81-85 86-90 91-95 96-100 No. Used 
10- ‘ + a e ays be ss ee - ee “a 1 50 
11-15 <2 
16-20 sia a we 1 4 ' sa < 1 2 87 
21-25 , 1 1 - 1 ° 1 ae 1 + “- 2 7 75 
26-30 5 5 1 1 7 a 13 1 10 a 43 69 
31-35 1 20 5 sak 3 ma & 9 66 
86-40 1 1 2 75 
41-45 on 1 1 75 
46 & over ae 1 1 10 

Total 5 1 8 4 4 13 4 20 1 11 e ; 4 66 70 

these 149 classes, one has but 3 pupils, one has’ available in their rooms. In all there are 12634 


7, one has &, two have 10, three have 15, sixteen 
have 20, 


28 pupils. 


nineteen have 25, and five have even 
That is, of the 149 classes, only five 
exactly fill the rooms they use. 

Looking at the figures in the other way, it 
will be seen, by the bottom line, that there is 
only one class of 3 pupils, there are six classes 
of 5 pupils, six of 10, five of 15, 32 of 20, 35 
of 25, five of 30, of 38. 


Of the classes having 20 pupils each, two recite 


one of 34, and two 
in rooms containing only 19 sittings, one in a 
room with 25 sittings, three in rooms with 26, 
one in a room with 27, sixteen in rooms with 


28, two in rooms with 30, one in a room with 


9° »— 


33, and one in a room with 37. 
The Lack of Adjustment Illustrated 
In order to get a clearer picture of this lack 
of adjustment between size of class and size of 
room, three lines have been drawn through the 
table. 
hand 


all there are 


The classes on the right of the right- 
large for their rooms. In 


only 11 out of 377° classes that 


line are too 


recite in rooms with too few seats. That is a 
negligible per cent, and it is clear that these 
eases do not represent serious overcrowding. If 
all the classes exactly filled their rooms then 


all the figures in the table would be close up 
to the left side of this line. Some of the figures, 
from this line. 


three 


far away 
middle of the 


however, are very 
The 


draw nh St 


diagonal lines is 


that figures lying on the line repre 
sent classes that fill exactly three-fourths of the 
seats In Between the middle and 
right-hand lines are classes that fill their rooms 
from full capacity. In all 
18914 of the 377 classes in this group. 


their rooms. 


three-fourths to 
there are 
In other words, about 50 per cent of the classes 
fill their full 


capac Uy. 


rooms from three-fourths to 

The left-hand diagonal line marks the point 
at which the rooms are exactly half filled by 
this line 
middle line are the classes that occupy 
one-half to three-fourths of the 


that use them. Between 


the classes 
and the 


from seats 


Classes occupying two class 


here as two classes 


periods are counted 


TABLE 3. 


Showing the Relation of the Size of Classes to the 
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N t Fr PU} 
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Number of Sittings Provided in Recitation Rooms. 
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or about one-third of the classes that fill their 
rooms from one-half to three-fourths of their 
capacities. This accounts for five-sixths of the 
classes; the other one-sixth or 52 classes occupy 
from a very small fraction up to one-half the 
seats available in their rooms. 
Some Administrative Queries 

We may pause here to raise a few questions 

for the school administrator. 


sizes of these 377 classes: 


First, as to the 
How many are what 
they are because of: elective courses; because 
of required courses; because of the large num- 
ber of separate courses and departments; be- 
cause of the size of the staff and of the school 
population; and in how many cases was it pos- 
sible to have classes exactly of the size desired ? 
From the table one might suspect that it was 
no mere accident that there are so many classes 
of 28, 30, and 32 pupils. About what percentage 
of the classes in such a school can we make up 
in sizes to suit our wishes? The writer knows 
of no data that would offer information or sug- 
gestions on this point. Yet, if we knew this 
for a large number of cases we would have in- 
formation that would help us to determine the 
size of classrooms when we are constructing or 
altering our school buildings. 

Again, we may raise the question as to what 
percentage of the classes should fall within each 
of the four groups represented in this table. 
We cannot afford to have too many in the two 
extreme groups. The left-hand means 
are getting from little or nothing up 
worth of 


group 
that we 
to fifty 
dollar invested in plant. 


cents’ service for each one 
Assuming that rooms 
are seated up to capacity, the right-hand group 
crowded and the 


struction that is likely to result.‘ 


means rooms inefficient in- 
Can we have 
rich curricula, many courses and departments, 
large staff, wide freedom in elective courses, and 
avoid the loss suggested by this table? The loss 
This paper is calling 
special attention to loss from failure to use the 
building space provided. 


comes from many angles. 


In addition, however, 
small classes draw very heavily upon the salary 
budget. If 
thirty 


a teacher teaches five instead of 
pupils, then during that hour we lose 
five-sixths of her salary. 
Another Approach 

Another point of approach to our question 
of economy in housing will appear in an exami- 
nation of the use of each of the rooms during 
each work hour of the day or week. This high 
school has eight periods of 45 minutes each in 
a work day and as a rule each class recites five 
times each week. There are double periods for 
laboratory work and some other variations from 
the five daily 45 minute recitations per week 
plan, but as a rule a class occupies a certain 
room at a certain hour daily or for five class 
periods per week. If a room is occupied eight 
class periods per day for five days per week, or 
10 class periods, it is considered as in use 100 
per cent of the time regardless of the size of 
the class using it. If it is used 25 periods per 
week it would be used 50 per cent of the time. 

Table 4 shows for 66 classrooms arranged in 
groups according to the number of sittings they 
contain just what per cent of the time they are 

‘The data in Table 2 show that space per seat varies 
greatly Some of the rooms in this plant could hold 


more seats than they do without being crowded. We 
need some standards for space per seat. 
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in use. From this table we read that one room 
containing ten sittings was used between 46 
and 50 per cent of the time. There was one 
room with between 16 and 20 sittings that was 
used between 71 and 75 per cent of the time, 
and another one of the same size used between 
96 and 100 per cent of the time. On the right 
is shown the number of rooms in each group 
and the per cent of time the rooms are in use. 

Taking the 66 rooms together, we would have 
8 (periods per day) x 5 (days per week) x 66 
(number of rooms) as the total time available. 
Of these possibilities 70 per cent are actually 
used. An interesting point in the table is the 
fact that 43 rooms containing from 26 to 30 
sittings, or the number best suited to the largest 
number of classes, are in use but 69 per cent 
of the time while some of the rooms of unusual 
size are used a larger per cent of the time. 
However, the per cent of time used does not 
vary regularly with size of the room. It might 
seem that small and large rooms would be 
vacant more often than rooms of medium size, 
since large classes can be assigned to large 
rooms only, but these figures show no marked 
tendency of this kind. 
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we get, at the bottom of the table, a figure for 
the plant as a whole. From this table we read 
that from the one room that contains 10 sittings 
only 33 per cent of capacity is utilized. That 
means that of the 10 (seats) x 8 (periods per 
day) x 5 (days per week) or 400 pupil-recita- 
tion-periods possible only 133 are actually made 
use of. 

The striking thing here, as in the measure 
based upon time alone (Table 4), is the wide 
variety in each of the groups of rooms and the 
lack of any tendency for increase or decrease in 
per cent of use to vary with size of room. The 
two columns at the right could not show such 
a relation very satisfactorily even if it existed 
because of the small number of rooms in most 
of the groups. When all the rooms are con- 
sidered together we would have a total capacity 
of 66 x 8 x 5 or 2,640 pupil-recitation-periods 
and of these only 1,320 are actually made use 
of. The waste is scattered through rooms of 
all sizes. <A little adding in the bottom line 
of the table shows that one-fourth of the rooms 
are used up to less than 40 per cent of their 
capacity, that one-half of all the rooms are used 
up to less than 55 per cent of their capacity, 


TABLE 5 
Showing for 66 Rooms Grouped on the Basis of Number of Sittings the Per Cent of Total Full Time 


Seating Capacity that is Used by Classes. 


% Time 


No. of Per Cent of Total Time and Space Utilized & Space 

Sittings 21-25 26-30 31-35 36-40 41-45 46-50 51-55 56-60 61-65 66-70 71-75 76-80 81-85 86-90 No. Used 
10- “a 1 ns oe ; se ° , ; : a 1 33 
11-15 - - 
16-20 1 8 ke 1 9 41 
21-25 ; 1 1 1 , oe 1 1 SF 61 
26-30 3 1 3 3 4 2 5 8 9 3 1 1 43 56 
31-35 4 1 1 1 ee 1 1 9 44 
36-40 ‘? 1 1 2 53 
41-45 as bs a ie 1 a 1 42 
46 & over .. 2° oe - ee ee ee 1 1 85 

Total 3 1 10 5 6 5 6 8 11 5 2 ‘ 3 1 66 50 


One or two questions suggest themselves 
here: First, in per cent of time used, what can 
we set down as a normal expectancy for each 
room in a school of this type? Must we on the 
average invest one dollar in building space and 
obtain but 70 per cent return on the invest- 
ment? Second, what return should we expect 
on rooms of various sizes or, on rooms occupied 
by classes of various sizes? May we expect more 
service from large, medium, or small rooms? 
May we expect more service from the rooms 
that are used by large, by medium, by small, 
or by mixed classes? This one case does not 
settle the question but it suggests the value of 
such norms if we can establish them. 

We are getting full return on our building 
investment only when every seat is occupied 
full time. A room with 20 sittings would care 
for 20 pupils, eight periods per day and five 
days per week. The full capacity of such a 
room when time and space are both considered 
would be 20 x 8 x 5 or 800 pupil-recitation pe- 
riods per week. If the room is used for 10 
pupils on three days and 20 pupils on two days 
we would have (10 x 8 x 3) + (20 x 8 x 2) or 
560 pupil-recitation-periods of service from a 
room with a capacity of 800 pupil-recitation- 
periods. 

The figures for this high school were assem- 
bled so as to show exactly what per cent of full 
sapacity thus measured, is actually being 
utilized. To picture the situation let us note 
that this is a plant of seven large and five small 
buildings, with 2,339 sittings, in 71 class and 
study rooms; that 2,047 pupils are enrolled in 
391 classes in 13 departments, each with a rich 
program of studies; and that classrooms range 
in size from 10 to 69 sittings and classes from 
3 to 67 pupils. With all these facts operating 
as limitations or demands, to what extent may 
one hope to work out a time schedule that will 
get 100 per cent service out of each room in 
the plant? 

Table 5 shows the facts as the school is now 
operating. It shows it first for the rooms 
grouped according to size or the number of sit- 
tings they contain, and then combines them so 


and that in no room is more than 90 per cent 
of total capacity utilized. 


Is a 50 Per Cent Return Adequate? 

This provokes several questions. What causes 
the loss? Is the loss preventable? If the num- 
ber of courses were reduced so that it would 
be an old-time academic curriculum, how much 


effect would that have? Does this suggest a 











E. E. OBERHOLTZER 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Oberholtzer, who was elected on April 7th as 
head of the Houston city schools, has had 24 years’ 
experience in school work. He began his career as a 
teacher in the rural schools of Indiana in 1896. He 
held various supervisory positions in the state, was 
superintendent at Evansville for three years, and at 
Clinton for one year. In 1913 he resigned to assume 
the superintendency at Tulsa, Okla., which he held 
for the past ten years. He was the originator of the 
Tulsa “unit system’ and he developed to a high de- 
gree the “five-three-three” plan of junior high school 
organization. He holds degrees given by Lincoln 
University, Chicago University, and the University of 
Tulsa. and has completed special courses at Chicago 
University and at Columbia University. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Education Association and the 
National Council of Education The election of Dr. 
Oberholtzer is for two years and carries with it a 
large advance in salary. 


partial explanation of the increased cost in high 
schools? Can the work schedule be revised so 
that some of this loss will be overcome? Pos- 
sibly the arrangement of the rooms in our build- 
ings is partly the cause, These are angles of 
approach for a study of this problem. Surely 
we ought to receive more than a 50 per cent 
return on our investment in buildings.® 

Data were arranged by buildings to see 
whether some buildings were used more than 
others. The classrooms were used in one build- 
ing 87 per cent of the total time, but only up 
to 38 per cent of its total seating capacity. Two 
buildings were used as little as 50 per cent of 
the total time and up to 34 and 37 per cent of 
total capacity. The science building was used 
up to 57 per cent of total capacity and 73 per 
cent of total time. 

We have raised the question as to whether the 
work schedule might overcome some of the loss 
which our figures reveal. The day consists of 
eight periods. The 71 class and study rooms 
were checked against each of the work periods 
and the following figures show what per cent 
of the rooms were in use (disregarding the 
question of how large a class was using it) 


during each of the eight periods. From this 


Work Period: I II Ill IV V VI VII VIII 
Per Cent of 
Rooms in Use: 76 86 79 80 80 67 30 


summary it will be seen that during the first 
hour in the morning only 54 per cent of the 
rooms are in use. During the second hour 76 
per cent and the third hour 86 per cent which 
is the heaviest load of the day. During the last 
two hours the figure falls again. 

Theoretically there is no reason why classes 
should not be scheduled evenly through the 
eight periods. There are some practical reasons 
no doubt why the early and late hours are less 
popular. But, when we consider this showing 
from the standpoint of return on our invest- 
ment in buildings, we are inclined to say that 
the legitimacy of these reasons ought to be 
ascertained. 

With these facts for one high school before 
us we cannot say that the program is badly 
managed, or that it is well managed. What we 
can say is that there is only a very rough ad- 
justment of size of class to size of room, that 
there are many rooms vacant during all hours 
and especially during early and late hours, that 
the area of floor space varies so widely that 
there seems to be no pretense at seating rooms 
according te a standard, and that, therefore, 
on the average the buildings are entirely vacant 
during 30 per cent of the time, and that on the 
average only 50 per cent of the housing facili- 
ties are actually in use. 

Against these facts as presented in the above 
tables it should be possible for any high school 
principal to check his use of his housing facili- 
ties. By such studies we may be able in time 
to find out whether we can justify our present 
management. We may find out the influence 
of certain factors in producing misadjustments, 
and finally establish certain standards and 
working principles to be used in the adminis- 
tration of the work program. If these figures 
represent efficient use of building space, then 
in looking into the future our building pro- 
grams should be figured on this basis and not 
on a 100 per cent basis as they too often are. 
We must build 100 rooms when our need is for 
70 and we must provide 100 sittings when our 
need is for 50. This means the expenditure of 
$100 for each $50 worth of housing service 
needed. 


"We should not overlook the fact that classrooms 
are used for purposes other than classwork. Com- 
mittees of teachers; student organizations and student 
committees; teachers’ meetings, and conferences with 
pupils suggest many uses outside of regular study 
and recitation. Much of this work is important, and 
in a careful study of cost of housing such service 
could not properly be ignored. Yet study and in- 
struction are the main purposes and we ought to find 
out whether 50 per cent of total capacity is a normal 
expectancy of return in service of this kind. 
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Presidents of Boards of Education 


Sketches of Men Who Lead in the Administration of the American Schools. 


W. E. GREINER 
President, Board of Education, Dallas, Texas 

When a public servant, especially one who 
serves without remuneration and without pur- 
poses of gain or self-aggrandizement, combines 
the qualities of executive ability, rare good na- 
ture and old-fashioned common sense, the city 
or state or nation that he serves is rarely fortu- 
nate. Such has been the fortunate experience 
of the public schools of Dallas in the service 
of W. E. Greiner as president of the board of 
education. Ten years ago Mr. Greiner became 
a member of the board of education and after 
serving three years he was chosen president of 
the board of education and has served continu- 
ously in that capacity for seven years. 

During the ten years of Mr. Greiner’s service 
the schools of Dallas have increased from an 
attendance of fourteen thousand to an attend- 
ance of forty thousand. Such a rate of expan- 
sion has, of course, brought many problems of 
policy and administration before the board of 
education. During these ten years there have 
been erected three great modern high schools 
and a contract has just been let for the con- 
struction of another with capacity of two thou- 
sand pupils. During the same period of time, 
sixteen elementary schools with average capacity 
of eight hundred to a thousand children have 
been erected and sixteen other elementary 
schools have been revised and enlarged and 
practically doubled in size. Eleven elementary 
buildings have been added to the roster of 
schools either by annexation or the creation of 
new districts. All of the school buildings 
erected have been of the most permanent, mod- 
ern and fireproof type of construction. 

The growth of the schools in their service to 
childhood and service to the community has 
been equally as marked as their growth in num- 
bers and housing facilities. The curriculum 
has been enriched both in the high schools and 
in the elementary schools. A work-play-study 
and platoon organization has been worked out 
in the elementary schools. Playground super- 
vision and kindergarten facilities have been 
provided. <A city-wide system of school lunch 
rooms under the auspices of the board of edu- 
cation have been worked out to a high degree 
of efficiency. Special schools for deaf children 
and children requiring unusual attention on 
account of unusual personal history or natal 
conditions have been established. School audi- 
torlums have been provided in elementary 
schools as well as in the high schools, but most 
and best of all has been the fine cordial spirit 
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W. E. GREINER, 


President Board of Education, 
Dallas, Texas. 














DR. BENJAMIN W. STILWELL, 
President Board of Education, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


of human sympathy and understanding that has 
prevailed among teachers, principals, super- 
visors and the board of education. During the 
ten years of his service the administration of 
the schools has been singularly free from fric- 
tion, bickerings and misunderstandings. He is 
a man of large business experience and has un- 
usual poise and tact in dealing with adminis- 
trative problems. 

Mr. Greiner is a native Texan and busy 
business man, being active head of the whole- 
sale business of Greiner-Kelly Drug Com- 
pany and of a trust company. He is also presi- 
dent of the Dallas Athletic Club, which has 
under construction a fifteen-story club building 
in the heart of the city. However, Mr. Greiner 
feels that the most interesting public service 
that he has ever given has been to the schools 
of the city of Dallas. 

DR. BENJAMIN W. STILWELL 
President, Board of Education, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Dr. Stilwell was appointed to the board in 
May, 1919, for a period of five years by ex- 
Mayor William J. Wallin, at present a member 
of the State Board of Regents. One year later 
Dr. Stilwell was elected to the presidency of 
the board and is now completing his fourth year 
in that capacity. 

In his person are the united qualifications 
for such a position which are seldom found in 
one personality. Not only is he a medical doc- 
tor, but also a counselor at law, a business ex- 
ecutive and a man of affairs. His interests are 
many and varied, his sympathies wide and his 
vision clear and far-reaching. He has traveled 
in many lands, has managed estates, directed 
manufacturing and banking corporations and 
welfare organizations besides practicing law 
and medicine for a limited time. 

Dr. Stilwell is therefore a citizen of wide 
influence in the community and one who has 
done much in his time to make Yonkers what 
it is today. At present he is vice-president of 
the Westchester Lighting Company, vice-presi- 
dent of the Yonkers Savings Bank, a member of 
the board of directors of the Westchester Trust 
Company, and also of the Hollywood Inn. 

Equipped with such a training and experi- 
ence, Dr. Stilwell has been an ideal school 
official. As president of the board of education 
he has taken a very active interest in main- 
taining a superior school system for the city of 
Yonkers and during his incumbency in office 
an extensive building program has been adopted 
and is well under way. The program contem- 
plates the erection of five new high schools— 
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two senior schools and three junior schools, each 
to accommodate 1,200 pupils, at a total cost of 
about five million dollars. Three of these schools 
are now in course of construction and plans for 
the fourth are being prepared by the school 
architect. 

DR. VICTOR D. WASHBURN 


President, Board of Education, Wilmington, 
Delaware ; 
Dr. Washburn has been a moving force in 


educational progress in Wilmington, Delaware, 
for many years. He became a member of the 
board of public education in 1915. Since that 
time he has served continuously on the board 
except for the period from March, 1918, to 
June, 1919, when he was serving in the United 
States Army. 

Prior to 1921, Wilmington had a large board 
of education, elected by wards. The board was 
organized in standing committees and all busi- 
ness, including the appointment of teachers, 
was transacted through these committees. The 
difficulties incident to large boards existed. As 
chairman of the finance committee, Dr. Wash- 
burn made a study of school finance and the 
needs of the Wilmington system. His service 
in this capacity marks a constructive period in 
the history of the board of education. 

Many of the leading citizens believed that a 
smaller board could be made more effective. A 
citizens’ committee was organized for the pur- 
pose of studying school conditions, and the best 
method of school organization. 

Through the cooperation of this committee, 
with the board of education, a survey of the 
schools was made in 1920 by a commission ap- 
pointed by the United States Commissioner of 
Education. Dr. Washburn was a member of 
the citizens’ committee and took an active part 
in bringing about this survey. The two out- 
standing recommendations made by the survey 
commission were a building program, which 
would house the schools adequately, and a 
seven-member board, elected at large. 

Dr. Washburn had a very definite part in 
crystallizing sentiment in favor of both these 
recommendations, and in June, 1921, a new 
board of seven members, of which he was one, 
was elected by a city-wide vote. 

The new board at once began a study of the 
building needs of the city and the formulation 
of plans for an extensive building program. In 
this, as in all other progressive movements, Dr. 
Washburn has taken an active interest and has 
been particularly interestéd in the work-study- 
play plan of school organization. 





DR. VICTOR D. WASHBURN, 


President Board of Education, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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He was elected president of the board in July, 
1923. 
program has been started. 

Dr. Washburn is a physician of high stand- 
ing. He is a student of education and is keenly 
alive to every educational movement. 


Since that time an extensive building 


He is a 
man of vigorous and intense personality. He 
works rapidly and systematically and is, there- 
fore, able to take an active part in many com- 
munity affairs. He is a man of clear vision. 
He is a keen, logical thinker and a forceful 
speaker. 











GEO. A. DAVIS, 
President Board of Education, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Wilmington board is composed of mem- 
bers who stand for the most progressive policies 
in education, and they are doing everything 
possible to make the schools in all respects ade- 
quate. The board has met and overcome many 
difficulties. It is now facing the stupendous 
task of equipping the schools with new and mod- 
ern housing facilities. A large program is 
ahead, and the members are together attacking 
the problems scientifically and with considera- 
tion for the best interests of the city. The 
board is a strong one. Dr. Washburn, as its 
executive head, enjoys the respect and confi- 
dence of all the members, and presides over 
their deliberations with dignity and force. 

GEORGE A. DAVIS 
President, Board of Education, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

More than forty years ago, Mr. Davis came 
to Grand Rapids from Vermont, and immedi- 
ately became interested in the furniture busi- 
ness, which is Grand Rapids’ principal industry. 

While in Vermont, Mr. Davis had received 
a good education and had valuable training in 
business so that his career in Grand Rapids 
has been successful from the first without seri- 
ous setbacks at any time. 

He became a member of the board of educa- 
tion in 1904. In 1905, a new charter was 
adopted by Grand Rapids in accordance with 
which the school board was reorganized. For- 
merly there were twelve wards in Grand Rapids 
and the board of education consisted of twenty- 
four members, two from each ward, together 
with the mayor, who was a member ex-officio. 
According to the new plan, the board of educa- 
tion consists of nine members elected at large 
for three years, the terms of three expiring each 
year. Mr. Davis had two years of valuable 
experience with the board of education under 
its old organization and the experience gained 
in those two years was of great value in suc- 
cessfully carrying out the new form of school 
board organization. 

He was elected president of the new board 
in the spring of 1906 and remained president 
for three years. 
the next four years, and chairman of the busi- 


He then was vice-president for 
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ness committee for the next seven years. In 
the spring of 1920 he was again elected presi- 
dent and holds that position at the present time. 
Since the spring of 1904, that is, for twenty 
years, Mr. Davis has been a member of the 
board of education and during seven of those 
years he was the president. 

Mr. Davis has given to the affairs of the 
board of education the same careful attention 
and honesty of purpose that characterized him 
in all of life’s relations. He takes nothing for 
granted. He does not express an opinion until 
he has had an opportunity to form an opinion 
based on knowledge. Mr. Davis is, therefore, 
essentially a conservative but not of the stand- 
patter type. When he sees that a thing is right 
and for the advantage of the schools of Grand 
Rapids, he does not hesitate to take a stand and 
stick to it. 

The fact that a man of sterling honesty and 
ability is willing to spend his time without 
compensation for twenty years in public service 
is one of the most hopeful signs of the sound- 
ness of our American institutions and is full 
of promise for the future of the publie school 
system in America, and therefore of the per- 
petuity of our democratic government. 

CHARLES FEILBACH 

President, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio 

Charles Feilbach, president of the board of 
education, is also president of the Feilbach 
Company, wholesale grocers. His activities out- 
side of business have not been confined to his 
duties as a member of the board of education. 
In this capacity he has rendered valuable service 
and maintained high standards of service, being 
careful at all times to provide that the big aims 


of the organization are safeguarded rather thane only brother received their education. 


that the importunities of various groups and in- 
dividuals are heeded. 

He has been especially interested in the vari- 
ous societies for crippled children and has fre- 
quently set aside all business affairs to go on 
some mission in connection with the work of 
such organizations. He is now serving as pres- 
ident of the Toledo Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren, as vice-president of the Ohio Society for 
Crippled Children, and as a director of the In- 
ternational Society for Crippled Children. 








CHAS. FEILBACH, 
President Board of Education, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


The Toledo Rotary was the first Rotary or- 
ganization that sponsored the crippled children. 
Mr. Feilbach worked in this enterprise from 
the very beginning and has without a doubt 
rendered more service to the crippled children 


of Toledo than any other man in the entire 


city. 


FRANK MENDELL WALCOTT 


President, Board of Education, Sioux City, Iowa 

The president of the Sioux City board of 
education for the school year of 1923-24 is a 
man particularly well qualified to guarantee 





school efficiency on the one hand and to guard 
school economies on the other. He is a typical 
educated business man—a man of ripe experi- 
ence and still of sufficient youth and vigor and 
courage to believe that that which is good may 
be made better. 

His name is Frank Mendell Waleott. He was 
born in Rochester, Minn., November 30, 1879, 
but removed from there with his parents to 
North Dakota where the town site of Walcott, 
N. D., was founded. In 1888 they removed to 








F. M. WALCOTT, 
President Board of Education, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Sioux City, Iowa, where Mr. Walcott and an 
He is 
a graduate of the Sioux City high school. Mr. 
Walcott began his business career as a stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper. He later became as- 
sociated with the New York Life Insurance 
Company and was transferred as cashier from 
the Sioux City office to the office at Peoria, 
from there to Grand Forks, N. D., and thence 
to Fargo, and in 1904 to St. Paul, where he be- 
came agency inspector. During this same year 
he was married to Miss Harriet Reuschling of 
Sioux City, Iowa, and was again transferred 
to the office at Chicago, Llinois. 

In 1905 he gave up his work with the New 
York Life Insurance Company and _ became 
identified with the Security National Bank and 
later with the Woodbury County Savings Bank 
of Sioux City. In 1914, Mr. Walcott resigned 
his position as bank teller and became asso- 
ciated with the insurance firm of Brown & 
Walcott. In this capacity he has been instru- 
mental in building up one of the most trust- 
worthy insurance businesses in Sioux City. 

Mr. Walcott brings to the board of education 
and to the schools of Sioux City an optimism, 
an outlook and a conservative trend of mind 
that make an ideal blend for the president of 
the board of education. 


—At Beliingham, Wash., a reorganization of 
one of the large grade schools has been effected 
with the aid of intelligence tests conducted in 
the several rooms of the building. Based upon 
the intelligence scores earned by the pupils a 
reclassification of the school has been made, 
using the terms group three, group four and 
group five to indicate the section into which 
the pupils are placed according to their classi- 
fication. The periodical mental testing of the 
children determines the basis upon which 
transfer is made from one group to another. 

In order to take care of the group of children 
whose I. Q. rating is sufficient cause for demo- 
tion, there have been established two adjust- 
ment rooms to handle the problems of these 
pupils. These adjustment rooms receive pupils 
on a basis of chronological age, and the subse- 
quent readjustment is made without comment 
from the parent and with a general improve- 
ment in the tone of the work accomplished. 
The successful operation of the plan in this 
school will be followed by its adoption in 4 
modified way in ten further buildings. 
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Educational Supervision 


Charles E. Scott. 
I1I—The Economy Aim of Supervision. (Continued) 


Economy Secured through Adjustment of the 
Task 


A second type of supervisory activity in con- 


nection with the realization of the economy aim 
;s that of seeing that the task is properly ad- 
iusted to the needs, abilities, interests, and 
accomplishments of the pupils. This is partly 
accomplished by proper classification of pupils 
and provision for their advancement according 
to ability and accomplishment. But there is 
tremendous waste due to the fact that custom 
and tradition, rather than scientific analysis 
of social and personal needs, determine the 
kinds and amounts of subject-matter that are 
taught in our schools. 

Soc iological studies are necessary to deter- 
mine the requirements of social and industrial 
life outside of school. A broad, inclusive aim 
In the light 
of this aim supervision, cooperating with teach- 
ers and research experts, must determine what 
types of activities possess values and to what 


of education is social efficiency. 


extent for various groups of children. Socio- 
logical studies are necessary to determine the 
types, amounts, and standards of attainment of 
activities as judged by the requirements of 
social and industrial life outside of school.'° 

There should follow the elimination of all 
subject-matter that has no vital relation to the 
needs of the children for whom it is intended 
and the consequent selection of pertinent sub- 
ject-matter and its organization according to 
their probable growth in capacity and experi- 
ence.! Each subject in the program of studies 
and each part of each course of study should be 
challenged as to its place and emphasis in the 
curriculum on the basis of its relative value to 
the children for whom it is intended.’* The 
subject-matter must then be organized with 
respect to the constants, the “minimum essen- 
tials,”!®> which shall be required of all pupils 
of given groups, and the variables which may 
be suggested to teachers and pupils as means 
to additional attractive and desirable achieve- 
ments over and above those required of the 
whole group. 

In connection with the sociological studies 
there should be made careful studies of the 
elimination of pupils from school with special 
attention to the age of leaving, the grade of 
leaving, reasons for leaving, and the vocational 
interests of children leaving or about to leave. 
It has been found that many children plan very 
definitely to leave school when they have 
finished a certain grade. “The choice (of time 
of leaving) is controlled largely by the leaving 
age, 15 years for boys and 16 for girls (in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio). We have believed that chil- 
dren left school in large numbers because they 
were failing in their school work or because 
they did not find the kind of work they liked. 
These reasons are both real reasons but prob- 
ably no more important than the fact that the 
child makes up his mind rather early to leave 
school at a certain time. Knowing this so long 
in advance ought to enable us to do one of two 
things—encourage him to stay in school if he 
is a superior ehild, or see that he gets training 
at once that will enable him to enter some occu- 
pation under favorable circumstances.'* Just 
what should be done is a matter for super- 
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vision to decide on the basis of sociological and 
psychological data. Probably one of the first 
moves should be in the direction of providing 
some plan for educational and vocational 
guidance. The advisability of organizing short 
intensive courses in industrial arts, household 
arts, manual arts, commercial subjects, or in 
some special phase or phases of these or other 
courses, for the purpose of meeting the needs 
of special groups of children who may be plan- 
ning to leave school before the completion of 
regular courses should be taken under consid- 
eration. 

Psychological studies are necessary to deter- 
mine reasonable amounts of learning that may 
be accomplished by children. It was suggested 
that the subject-matter of all courses should be 
organized according to the growth in capacity 
and experience of the children for whom it is 
intended. To this end careful psychological 
studies of the abilities and achievements of 
children should be made to determine what are 
reasonable amounts of learning of specified 
kinds that can be accomplished by children 
working under favorable conditions. When such 
information is at hand definite achievement 
goals may bet set up for pupils of each group 
in each of the various subjects and advancement 
may be made on the basis of achievement units 
as well as on the basis of time units. In some 
activities, at least, achievement units may take 
the place of time units as bases for advance- 
ment." 

Changes should follow a definite, carefully 
thought-out plan. How is supervision to ac- 
complish such improvement? It is neither safe 
nor wise to make changes arbitrarily even 
though one has all the evidence necessary in his 
favor. Although the whole system and every 
practice found in it may be wrong, there will 
always be found some problem, some need for 
adjustment, more pressing than others. This 
should furnish the point of attack. For the 
sake of assuring safe and careful procedure it 
is suggested that the whole procedure be thought 
out definitely from beginning to end. The fol- 
lowing steps furnish, at least, a basis for think- 
ing and planning. 

First—Define the problem. A careful pre 
liminary study of conditions as they exist 
should be made, for one who is to change the 
existing order must be armed with facts. He 
needs a sure basis from which to work forward. 
Suppose, for instance, it is a problem of classi- 
fying pupils more scientifically. How are they 
now classified? What proportion is poorly 
classified at present? To what extent? How 
many pupils are affected? How does their classi- 
fication affect achievement and progress? What 
has the present situation cost the district? 
What definite data are needed to win the co- 
operation of the teaching force; the adminis- 
trators; the parents and taxpayers? Do means 
exist for collecting and handling these data? 
If not, how can they be provided ? Finally, is 
this an ultimate problem, or is it merely a sub- 
sidiary problem the solution of which is nec- 
essary for making still greater improvements ? 

Second—Know what has been done along this 
line elsewhere, and what the results have been. 
The supervisor should be a close student of 
educational progress as reported in educational 
magazines, in educational association meetings, 
and elsewhere. If his problem is really a vital 
and important one, he will find that other peo- 


ple are working, or getting ready to work, along 
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the same line. It might be profitable to visit 
other systems where attempted solutions are in 
progress. Numerous sociological and psycho- 
logical studies have been made recently and are 
in progress. As far as possible he should be 
familiar with these. Particularly should he be 
familiar with investigations and experiments in 
progress in his own part of the country. The 
greater his knowledge of educational progress 
made elsewhere the less will be his need to re- 
sort to investigation and experimentation in his 
own system. 

Third—Formulate definite hypotheses as to 
how the solution will work out. Will it require 
complete revision of present practices? Will it 
require additional immediate outlay of money? 
Will it result in ultimate economy, and to what 
extent? What will be the attitude of teachers 
toward the change? Are their theory and prac- 
tices equal to the needs of the situation? What 
will be the attitude of administrators and 
patrons / 

Fourth—Edueate the teaching force, admin- 
istrators, and the community to the point of 
desiring the change. It may be best to begin 
quietly by showing up some of the weaknesses 
of the present situation without any suggestion 
as to the purpose. The administration of an 
intelligence test, or of a few standardized edu- 
cational tests, may suggest to the teachers that 
something needs to be done. Showing the re- 
sults of one of these tests to the administrator 
or administrators, as the case may be, may 
bring from them the request for more informa- 
tion. The writer has known this to happen. 
That is real tact. Auxiliary educational 
agencies, such as newspapers, social and com- 
mercial clubs, should be used as means of win- 
ning the support of the community. 

Fifth—Put the new plan into operation. All 
the above steps are merely preliminary, but if 
they have been carefully planned and carried 
out, the problem is half solved. There remains 
the work of putting the new plan into operation 
under carefully controlled conditions so that 
results anticipated may be secured as nearly as 
possible. If there remains doubt as to how 
well the plan will work out, it will be best to 
introduce the change gradually. If results are 
satisfactory, it may then be extended to include 
larger units or more units, as the case may be, 
as teachers, administrators, and patrons become 
convinced that the change is good and as ad- 
ministrative convenience can be persuaded to 
vield to its needs. 

Economy Secured Through a More Vigorous 
and Purposeful Prosecution of School Work 

A third type of activity in the realization of 
the economy aim of supervision is suggested by 
the possibility of securing a more vigorous and 
purposeful prosecution of their work on the 
part of both teachers and pupils. To this end 
there must be more ready recognition of merit, 
goals must be brought closer, and more frequent 
and more accurate appraisal of results must be 
made by checking up on attainments and de- 
ficiencies. 

The most promising idea of modern educa- 
tional theory and practice is motivation of 
effort. Investigation has proved that there is 
little educative value in forced activity.'® 
Teachers and supervisors should take more ac- 
count of this fact. The discovery and proper 
use of powerful incentives is the biggest prob- 
lem of both teachers and supervisors. Teachers 
must know child nature better and supervisors 
must know both child and teacher nature bet- 


*Rich, F. M., Better Supervision, School Board Jour- 
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ter to the end that motivation may be more in- 
telligently and more effectively directed. To 
secure better motivation of pupils’ efforts we 
must have better motivation of teachers’ efforts. 
Teachers must be made conscious of school aims 
and the aims of education as well as of class 
or instruction aims. Supervision is responsible 
not only for the possession on the part of the 
teaching force of these but also for the dynamic 
quality which insures their functioning in 
practice. 

Both teachers and pupils should be stimu- 
lated by competition with their own past rec- 
ords. Both should have the advantage that 
comes from cooperative effort. To this end 
teachers should have a larger part in formu- 
lating the aims and purposes of the school and 
in selecting and organizing the materials of 
instruction. There should be a modification of 
the recitation, assignment, and study schemes 
in order to secure the advantages that come 
from cooperative planning and execution. 

A Challenge to the Supervisor 

The knowledge of inefficiency or of waste of 
any kind and in whatever degree should act 
as a challenge to the supervisor who is con- 
scious of the economy aim of supervision. The 
critics of the public schools have painted a dis- 
mal picture of their failure. We have reason 
to believe that their criticism is, in a measure 
at least, just. But the magnitude of the prob- 
lem rather than acting as a deterrent should 
stimulate the supervisor to take an attitude 
somewhat like the football player who says, “The 
bigger they are, the harder they fall.” 

PART IV—THE DEVELOPMENT OF TEACH- 
ING ABILITY AIM OF SUPERVISION 

Supervision’s Obligations to the Community. 
Supervision’s first obligation to the community 
is to its children, to guarantee their continuous 
development and economical progress while in 
the school’s charge. To discharge this obliga- 
tion the supervisor cooperates with teachers and 
other school officials to secure continuity and 
economy in the child’s educational program. 
Supervision’s second obligation to the com- 
munity is to its teachers, to secure permanent 
gains to the community’s schools by elevating 
the teaching practice to a more scientific level. 
To this end the supervisor cooperates with 
teachers and other school officials to secure the 
maximum development of teaching efficiency by 
exerting a conscious and continuous effort to 
build up the teaching force. 

The Development of Teaching Efficiency—An 
Aim of Supervision 

This may be stated as the third aim of super- 
vision—to secure the maximum development of 
teaching efficiency. Effectual supervision in 
this sense is effectual teaching of teachers, the 
application of methods whereby the learner can 
best acquire the methods of controlling situa- 
tions for himself. 

Building Up the Teaching Force Through 

Elimination and Selection 

The effort to build up the teaching force 
should begin with the selection and recom- 
mendation of teachers. This is a privilege and 
at the same time a heavy responsibility. Every 
supervisor should welcome the opportunity to 
exercise a choice in the selection of his co- 
workers and should willingly accept the respon- 
sibility it implies. Under present conditions 
of certification of teachers, with the resulting 
great diversity in the qualifications of pros- 
pective teachers as to mental, temperamental, 
and professional fitness; with the present wide 
diversity of opinion as to what constitutes good 
teaching, even on the part of those who are 
supposed to be capable judges; no greater safe- 
guard of the community’s interests can be ex- 
ercised than that of very carefully selecting the 
teaching force. 
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Teachers Incapable of Profiting by Supervision 
Should be Eliminated 

When we say that supervision aims to de- 
velop teaching efficiency, we assume that there 
is natural ability capable of being developed. 
Hopeless inability or inefficiency should be 
eliminated without hesitation. Supervision is 
under obligation to help the teacher as long as 
the teacher shows signs of profiting by the help; 
but the teacher who is incapable of profiting 
by supervision or who for any reason continu- 
ally violates the principles of good teaching is 
a detriment to the school and has no just claim 
on the supervisor’s time or the district’s money. 
The elimination should come, if it is possible 
to bring it about thus, by way of the individ- 
ual’s conviction of his own unfitness. However, 
if it cannot be brought about in this way, lack 
of courage to tell the individual, in the right 
way, of course, that a change is desirable should 
not delay a change. 

The Teacher with Practical Experience versus 
the Training School Product 

In the matter of selection of teachers a few 
suggestions are offered. Usually there are two 
main sources of supply, viz: teacher training 
institutions and smaller school systems. Most 
prospective and beginning teachers look forward 
to teaching in a large system. As a general 
thing the small school system acts as a training 
school for the larger system. Often the office 
is flooded with applications that come from 
nearby smaller systems—the applications of 
teachers who are always ambitious to get into 
the larger system. Such teachers have the ad- 
vantage of having had practical experience but 
it should not be assumed that it has always been 
valuable experience from the standpoint of 
training in classroom skills. Too much experi- 
ence under the wrong conditions may tend to 
disqualify for service in a larger system one 
who might otherwise have been a very valuable 
teacher. 

The training school product often possesses 
the advantages of enthusiasm, willingness to co- 
operate and to learn from others, and a general 
professional spirit that is sometimes lacking in 
the other type of candidate. The objection that 
the training school graduate lacks experience 
under practical school conditions is hardly de- 
serving of the consideration it sometimes re- 
ceives. Care exercised in selecting those having 
the personal requisites of a good teacher and 
the professional preparation commensurate with 
the demands of the position to be filled followed 
by the right kind of supervision should render 
this objection less valid. Perhaps we expect 
too much of the teacher-training institutions 
in the way of offering opportunities to pros- 
pective teachers for practical experience. What 
should be expected is that they be acquainted, 
through observation and practice teaching as 
far as possible, and through reading and dis- 
cussion, with the best known tested, tried, and 
proved methods of teaching, and that they have 
a fair knowledge of the relative values of dif- 
ferent methods of teaching when applied to 
specific teaching situations. 

The school official should seek types of teach- 
ers. The supervisor, or other school official, who 
wishes to build up his teaching force through 
selection of new material should not depend 
wholly on the applications received from any 
source. He should determine definitely the 
type of teacher, or the types of teachers, he is 
in need of and then seek them wherever that 
type of teacher is most likely to be available. 
If possible, he should visit the teacher at work. 
He should get the opinion of those who are in 
a position to judge of her work. Some things 
show up in a letter that do not show up else- 
where. For this reason it is a good idea to 
get a letter from the prospective candidate, no 
matter how well you may know her personally. 
This need not be a formal application; in fact, 
an informal letter is better. It is a good idea 


to get the candidate’s reaction to the environ- 
ment, the community, and the building in which 
she may work. No other means is so satisfac- 
tory as talking things over with the candidate 
in the place where the candidate is to be em- 
ployed. 

Supervision Should Concern Itself Primarily 

with the Broad Underlying Principles 
of Instruction 

No matter how well the teaching force has 
been selected there will still be large differences 
in teaching efficiency due to differences in train- 
ing and to differences in ability and willing- 
ness to profit by training and direction, that is, 
mental and temperamental differences affecting 
resourcefulness, enthusiasm, and the amount of 
effort put forth. With due regard for such dif- 
ferences, supervision must stimulate growth and 
development with the ultimate purpose of 
bringing individual effort to its culmination in 
group efficiency. In his relations with his 
teaehers the supervisor should be guided by the 
principle that supervision should concern itself 
primarily with the broad underlying principles 
of instruction. That is, a teacher should be 
directed and trained but should still be allowed 
to be natural in what she does in the classroom, 
for the details of good teaching vary as human 
nature varies, while the aims and principles 
of education are largely static.2 Recognizing 
this principle, the supervisor will give the 
teacher much freedom and opportunity to exer- 
cise her own initiative so long as her procedure 
conforms to recognized principles of method 
and technique and to the aims of the school and 
of education. Supervision has a tendency to 
deal too much with details, to be too much a 
matter of devices and technique.* Given a 
teaching force, capable with respect to profes- 
sional preparation, mental and temperamental 
fitness, broad-minded and open-minded, hope for 
improvement of instruction lies in clearer 
definition of aims, better understanding of prin- 
ciples of learning and teaching, and more inti- 
mate cooperation for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating items of progress. The supervisor is con- 
cerned primarily with securing more knowledge 
of the task to be done, more definite planning 
in its accomplishment, and more skilful appli- 
cation of the principles of learning and teach- 
ing in practice. 

Laying the Foundation for Cooperative 
Effort. The third principle of supervision ts 
that the supervisor should lay the foundation 
for cooperative effort in the common under- 
standing of, and the common points of view, 
concerning certain fundamental factors and 
principles with which both supervisor and teach- 
ers are concerned. The main fundamental 
factors and principles with which both teachers 
and supervisor are concerned include (a) the 
aims of education, of the school, and of instruc- 
tion, (b) the materials and means (pupils and 
subject-matter) of instruction, (c) the principles 
underlying the control of materials and means, 
and (d) the particular school situation in which 
supervisor and teachers are working together.* 
It is not enough that the individual teacher 
have clearly defined aims; but these should be 
in agreement with those held by other teachers 
and the supervisor. It.is not sufficient that the 
individual teacher know child nature and sub- 
ject-matter; but she should hold in common 
with her fellow teachers and her supervisor 
points of view concerning these and their rela- 
tion to one another. 


In order that there may be some common 
ideas concerning methods of teaching, there 
must be a common understanding of principles 
underlying method. Some uniformity of 
belief concerning the particular school situa- 


“Stockton, J. L., Effective Supervision, Education 
33 :341. 

‘Nutt, H. W., The Supervision of Instruction, p. 17. 

*Adapted from what Nutt calls “the first principle 
of method.” Nutt, H. W., The Supervision of In- 
struction, p. 36. 
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tion in which they are working together is nec- 
essary in order that supervisor and teachers 
may fully realize the possibilities and the lim- 
itations of their tasks. 

Agreement developed through the teachers’ 
meeting. By what means is such agreement to 
be brought about? The conference offers one 
of the best means of modifying and unifying 
purpose. Each teachers’ meeting should be 
planned to meet some specific need. The essen- 
tials to suecessful doing are definite aims, 
knowledge of materials, skill in controlling 
materials, and enthusiasm. In which of these 
essentials are teachers lacking? The answer 
to this question should determine the kind of 
teachers’ meeting to be planned for. If the 
need is for more definite aims or for better 
agreement as to acceptable aims, the plan might 
well be to make a study of aims as set forth 
by the best students of education. If the need 
is for more skill in the control of materials, 
the demonstration of certain principles in prac- 
tice should be provided for to be followed by 
group discussion. 

The supervisor should make as careful plans 
for the teachers’ meeting as he would for the 
teaching of any class. ‘Teachers’ meetings are 
likely to be too general in seope. Each one 
should, as stated above, meet some specific 
needs. For example, the need of more skill in 
controlling materials might be analyzed and 
found to be the need for more intelligent 
motivation. In this case, the demonstration 
should be planned to illustrate certain princi- 
ples of motivation in practice. 

The common aims and purposes of teachers 
should tie up rather closely with the aims and 
purposes of education and of the school in which 
they are working. The aims and purposes of 
education, of the school and of instruction 
should be set forth rather fully in the courses 
of study. Usually, however, this is not done, 
and it becomes the duty of the supervisor to 
ilate them and to acquaint teachers with 
them or to direct their formulation in group 
The latter is the better procedure, 
provided the teaching staff is equal to the task 
and time can be provided for such conferences, 


conferences. 


the meeting of committees, investigations, and 
The in- 
terpretation of courses of study or the construc- 


reports necessary to such a procedure. 


tion of new courses of study in this manner 
should result in more detailed and _ better 
analyzed statements of ends conceived as ex- 
periences through which children are to pass 
and in less space given to formal statement of 
means in terms of pages or chapters of a book. 

The group conference may well take the form 
of a group project including, for example, the 
study of certain principles of method for one 
or more meetings, followed by their demonstra- 
tion in practice by one of the best teachers. 
For this purpose there should be available sev- 
eral copies of the best books on education. The 
supervisor may take advantage to teach through 
their use the proper use of the textbook in the 
classroom. In fact, it has been suggested that 
the teachers’ meeting should be the supervisor’s 
project lesson. It is not a bad idea. If the 
principle that the teacher should be able to 
guide in the classroom without dictating holds 
true, then the same principle holds true with 


regard to the supervisor’s relation to his 
teachers, 

Whatever form the teachers’ meeting takes, 
its purpose should be announced beforehand so 
that all who are interested may make whatever 
preparation is necessary and so that all may 
come prepared to derive benefits from the meet- 
ing. T'ypewritten or mimeographed outlines of 
the plan of the meeting may be used to advan- 
tage and are valuable for purposes of filing in 
order that there may be continuity and sequence 
in the work taken up.> Minutes of meetings 
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may serve the same purpose and, in case of 
addresses by outside speakers or of significant 
points brought under discussion by members 
of the group, may be convenient for reference 
later on. 

The teachers’ meeting may be given over to 
group study under the direction of the super- 
visor or some other capable leader. As a gen- 
eral thing, however, it should be a clearing 
house for teachers’ difficulties—a place where 
teachers come, voluntarily, to get help and to 
help others. The supervisor should bear this 
in mind always when tempted to use the time 
for making announcements and giving direc- 
tions that might more effectively be sent out 
from the office in mimeographed or typewritten 
form. The teachers’ meeting is the supervisor’s 
opportunity to secure group action where group 
action is most economical and effective, and a 
place where he can get the teachers’ reactions 
to his own ideas before he promulgates them as 
fixed and definite directions and plans. 

Deve loping agreement by means of directing 
teachers’ study. In the direction of teachers’ 
study, both group and individual, the supervisor 
has a splendid opportunity to educate his fac- 
ulty along desirable lines. To be able to secure 
the greatest benefits from this opportunity he 
should be well read himself, not only in pro- 
fessional literature but in as many lines of 
literature and as many fields of interest as pos- 
sible. He should be able to suggest to the 
geography teacher, for instance, a splendid arti- 
cle in the World’s Work on the Arctic regions 
for use in her sixth-grade geography class, to 
a primary teacher perhaps a good article in the 
Elementary School Journal on projects in the 
primary grades, or to the teacher of high school 
English a good short story that might be of 
interest to her ninth-grade class. To the teacher 
who is anxious to earn a few college credits 
during the school year he should be able to sug- 
gest a course that would at the same time be 
helpful in her work. To a teacher who is neg- 
reading he might 
casually suggest that she will find suggestions 
for the solution of some of her difficulties in 
such and such a recently published book on 
psychology or on methods in the elementary 


lecting her professional 


school. To the over-conscientious teacher who 
has gone to summer school, to teachers’ asso- 
ciation meetings, and who reads professional 
literature to the exclusion of all else, he might 
suggest a refreshing novel or a week-end trip 
that would be of more value to her, and in turn 
to her pupils, than more professional reading. 
To ease her conscience he might suggest a trip 
in the interest of her class or of the school 
with the hint that a report in assembly would 


be appreciated. Each teacher, according to 


her needs, should find the supervisor a perpetual 
source of suggestion and inspiration. 
Developing agreement by means of dissemi- 
nating items of progress. Items of interest to 
the whole teaching force or to any large num- 
ber of them may be most economically trans- 
mitted by means of the typewritten or mimeo- 
graphed sheet. More permanent directions may 
be printed and used year after year. The use 
of the mimeographed sheet is easily overdone, 
and care should be exercised in selecting the 
items of direction or of report submitted to 
teachers in this way. ‘Teachers should not be 
overloaded with either directions or reports, and 
the reports should be of such nature that they 
will be looked forward to with interest. Each 
teacher in the system should make, and if en- 
couraged will make, worth-while contributions 
to these reports. These should furnish a me- 
dium of exchange of difficulties met and the 
methods used in their solution, new and un- 
usual types of work in progress or about to be 
taken up, results obtained by the use of certain 
methods, and the many and various other in- 
teresting things that may be found going on 
in any group of live teachers, things others may 
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want to know more about and about which they 
might not otherwise learn. Any means that 
may be devised to stimulate and promote a 
community of interests among teachers of a 
school or of a system is very much worth while 
provided it is adapted to economical use. Need- 
less to say, there should be provision for capi- 
talizing interests aroused by inter-class visits. 
Developing Teaching Efficiency by Working 
with the Teacher. Perhaps the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the improvement of classroom abili- 
ties lies in the supervisor’s working with the 
individual classroom teacher in the manage- 
ment of her own classroom and in the solution 
of her own peculiar classroom difficulties. The 
aims and principles of education are general, 
impersonal, and for the most part static; the 
problems of classroom instruction are usually 
specific, rather personal, and ever changing. 
The former may be studied and learned by 
groups of teachers working in groups. The 
latter are more often difficulties of technique, 
the inability successfully to apply a principle 
in practice. It is often a case of the difference 
between knowing how a thing should be done 
and being able successfully to do it. Teachers 
find it difficult to modify their practice to fit 
their theory and to fit new situations. This 
is especially true of teachers who started teach- 
ing before they were well prepared to teach 
and teachers who have taught long without 
supervision. New situations frequently arise 
to which the teacher finds no principle in her 
limited stock that is directly applicable. This 
is probably true of the best of teachers, for 
preparation for teaching probably can never be 
complete. “No fixed and limited stock of outfit 
of methods and principles, even if it includes 
all of the best known methods and principles 
on the day of graduation, constitutes an ade- 
quate stock, unless there be provision for modi- 
fication, substitution, and even for addition.’ 
One of the main functions of supervision is to 
help the teacher to modify, substitute for, and 
add to her stock of methods and principles of 
teaching. The supervisor must bring to the 
aid of the teacher who is having difficulty the 
benefits of his broader knowledge and experi- 


ence, 


The Supervisor’s Broader Knowledge and Ex- 
perience—the Result of many Contacts 

As a result of his broader knowledge and 
experience he should have a fuller understand- 
ing of child nature in general and a broader, 
even if less intimate, knowledge of the teacher’s 
children through previous contact with them 
in other work. He has a broader outlook on 
the particular level of work under consideration, 
for he sees it in all of itS various relations to 
that which has preceded it, that which is to 
follow it, and to the entire school more clearly 
than the classroom teacher can possibly do. 
His broader knowledge and experience should 
enable him to see the school itself in its proper 
relation to the whole educational system, and 
should make him more capable of evaluating 
its part in the whole educational program. He 
should be able to see the school in its relation 
to the community of which it is a part. He 
should know what educational facilities are to 
be found in the community outside of the 
school, and whateoccupational opportunities are 
open to pupils leaving the school. In propor- 
tion as his contacts with other classrooms, other 
schools, other school systems, other educational 
agencies, and with life in general outside of 
the school are increased, so should his knowl- 
edge and experience increase in value to the 
classroom teacher. His every contact should 
increase his knowledge of the needs of pupils 
and the means and methods of ministering to 
these needs. 


*Wagner, C. A., 


Common Sense in School Super 
vision, p. 135. 
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Practical idealism was the keynote of the 
thirteenth annual convention of the National 
Association of Public School Business Officials 
held at Indianapolis, May 13th to 16th. The 
members who attended would perhaps declare 
that they are always practical and never ideal- 
istic—or, as they themselves term it, visionary. 
But no one who attended the meeting could, 
however, fail to note the constant repetition of 
a very simple, but thoroughly idealistic and 
essential principle that the test of every business 
and accounting practice in schcol administra- 
tion is the educational welfare of the children. 

The convention marked the renewal of sys- 
tematic effort for securing uniform accounting 
practice in all states and the beginning of a 
nation-wide campaign for widening the influence 
and benefits of the association through enlarged 
memberships. Steps were taken for an inter- 
change of prices on school equipment and sup- 
plies. The Indianapolis hospitality was very 
generous; local arrangements were handled most 
efficiently by Mr. Richard O. Johnson; and every 
physical detail for the comfort of the members 
and the dispatch of the convention business was 
complete. 

The Program 

The National Association of School Business 
Officials had its beginning about fourteen years 
ago, in a conference of five school board secre- 
taries, who met in Washington at the request 
of government officials for a conference on uni- 
form reporting of school finance statistics. The 
spirit of this first conference which was entirely 
in the direction of an exchange of experience, a 
helpful study of correct principles of accounting 
and business management and a genuine desire 
to be of the greatest mutual help—has con- 
tinued and was noticeable in the Indianapolis 
meeting in a marked way. The older men who 
have grown gray in the service of city school 
systems were free in telling of their experiences 
and of their methods and as anxious to help the 
young newcomers as any group of men could be. 
There is at the meetings of this organization a 
cameraderie and a spirit of friendliness, a lack 
of formality, and a desire for helping the other 
fellow and of learning from him that cannot be 
found in any professional educators’ convention. 

School business officials have a longer tenure 
of office than any other branch of the public 
service, except the judiciary, and it is to this 
fact that much of the efficiency and stability of 
city and town school administration is due. This 
efficiency and stability of service have been 
carried over unconsciously by the members into 
the work of the association and are noticeable 
in their methods of electing officers, of develop- 
ing programs, and of doing committee work. 

The convention at Indianapolis did not develop 
any extreme views or entirely new suggestions 
for new methods of conducting the business of 
schools, but it did in a very marked way illus- 
trate the systematic methods which the business 
managers are developing and how school busi- 
ness methods are being gradually improved in 
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Successful Program at Indianapolis. 


line with the best public and private develop- 
ments in accounting, purchasing, building con- 
struction, heating and ventilation, and city 
school financing. 

It would be rather useless to say that any one 
address proved to be a “high spot” of the con- 
vention. Probably the greatest interest was 
aroused in the impromptu speech of Senator 
Beveridge, but in practical application to the 
work of the members this was rather secondary 
to the addresses made by Mr. Mark Thomsen of 
Cleveland, Mr. S. A. Challman of St. Paul, and 
Dr. Frank M. Phillips of the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

The First Session 

Mr. Charles R. Yohe, president of the Indian- 
apolis board of education, Supt. E. U. Graff, and 
Mr. R. O. Johnson, business manager of the 
Indianapolis schools, welcomed the meeting in 
brief, cordial addresses. Mr. George F. Wom- 
rath of Minneapolis responded, and with these 
ten-minute preliminaries, the convention got 
rapidly under way. 

President D. D. Hammelbaugh made a char- 
acteristic address in which he summarized the 
work of the past year and made specific recom- 
mendations for future work. He urged that a 
definite campaign be made to increase the mem- 
bership of the Association and thus spread its 
influence and service. He advocated a com- 
mittee to promote with the several state depart- 
ments of education, the uniform system of ac- 
counting. He proposed that a study be made of 
the disputed question of the relations and func- 
tions of the business department and of the 
educational department in city school affairs. 

The Functions of the Secretary 

In a thoughtful paper, Mr. James F. Dunphey, 
secretary of the Paterson, New Jersey, school 
board discussed “The Functions of the School 
Board Secretary in His Relations to the Super- 
intendent, the Board, and the Community.” 
After defining the work of the secretary in 
handling the business affairs of the board and 
discussing his qualifications, Mr. Dunphey said 
in part: 

“The law provides that, ‘The superintendent 
of schools shall, when required by the board of 
education devote himself exclusively to the 
duties of his office. He shall have the general 
supervision over the schools of the district and 
shall examine into their condition and progress 
and report from time to time as directed by the 
board of education. He shall have such other 
powers and perform such other duties as may 
be prescribed by said board.’ 

“The superintendent of schools is an educa- 
tor, his business is education, his preparation for 
his lifework was mainly along educational lines 
in contrast to that of the business man. The 
qualifications of the business man will not be 
the same as those of the educator, therefore, a 
businessman is not selected for the superintend- 
ent’s chair, neither do boards of education select 
a person whose lifework has been devoted to 


education to be their representative in carrying 
out their general financial program. As the 
general field of financial control and fiscal policy 
is delegated to the secretary, just so should the 
responsibility for the carrying out of the educa- 
tional program be delegated to the superintend- 
ent. It is unreasonable and unfair to expect the 
superintendent to prepare himself in a dual 
capacity and to shoulder the responsibility of 
both the fiscal and educational programs. Either 
program is a man’s job, and the man who can 
satisfactorily hold down both jobs is exceptional] 
and hard to find. However, it must not be for- 
gotten that a great part of the activities and 
needs of the school system will originate in the 
office of the superintendent of schools and the 
success of the system depends in a large meas- 
ure upon teamwork between the superintendent 
and the secretary of the board. In fact, the 
superintendent’s work cannot be successful un- 
less he has the support and the assistance of an 
efficient business management working under 
the guidance and direction of the secretary of 
the board. 

“Therefore, when we consider what is in- 
volved in carrying out the two separate and 
distinct but parallel programs, the closest co- 
operation must exist between secretary and 
superintendent. The duties of the one supple- 
ment and complement those of the other. The 
fundamental business of a board of education 
could not be carried out without the dovetailing 
so to speak, of the business and whereby the 
educational facilities are provided, with the in- 
struction of the pupils who use those facilities. 
The fields of labor of the secretary and the 
superintendent of schools are more or less 
separate and distinct, as indicated by the 
quoted passages from the school law, but both 
officers will have a common interest in many 
problems that can be solved satisfactorily only 
when they understand clearly each other's 
viewpoints. For instance, the formulating of 
the board’s building program requires that the 
city superintendent report the needs for the 
housing of the children, and the secretary under 
the direction of the board provides the plans, 
reports on the availability of sites, estimates of 
costs and must be depended upon to a large 
extent to handle the financial situation.” 

In summarizing the situation, Mr. Dunphy 
made it clear that there are many functions 
which the secretary must perform as an inde- 
pendent, or at least coordinate, officer of the 
school board and that the best interests of the 
schools are conserved when his position and his 
work are duly enhanced and respected. The 
board of education which is the democratic rep- 
resentative of the community, has the distinct 
duty of coordinating the work of the secretary 
with that of the superintendent who is the 
educational executive and the highest executive 
officer of the school system. There is no incon- 
sistency in keeping the office of secretary inde- 
pendent and coordinate in those functions 
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which do not touch upon educational interests. 

The discussion which followed showed that 
the position of the secretary and his relations 
involve some disagreements. Mr. George F. 
Womrath of Minneapolis, made it clear that in 
his estimation the superintendent must neces- 
sarily be the chief executive and the secretary 
must be subservient to him. The superintendent 
must initiate and must provide the fundamental 
data for all educational as well as business 
management of the schools. There cannot be 
the highest efficiency without unity. The pres- 
ent need is for better superintendents of 
schools, rather than for broadening the func- 
tions of the secretary. Dr. George W. Gerwig 
of Pittsburgh declared that the real need is for 
a better understanding of democracy in school 
government and for obtaining composite deci- 
sions in all fundamental principles and methods 
of the schools. Mr. H. N. Morse of New Jersey 
closed the discussion with a statement that the 
school board is finally responsible to the people 
and that it is equally important that there be 
a strong educator as superintendent as well as 
a strong businessman as head of the business 
administration of the schools. 

The Afternoon Session 

The second session opened with the reading 
of a suggestive paper prepared by Mr. H. W. 
Anderson of Kalamazoo, Mich., who was un- 
fortunately unable to be present. The paper 
will be reproduced in the July number of the 
Journal. 

Mr. H. C. Roberts of Sioux City, Iowa, read a 
suggestive paper suggesting the establishment 
of a clearing house for exchanging data on 
prices and service. He showed that there are 
extreme variations in the prices of certain 
equipments and that a cooperative price ex- 
change will do much to obviate the present 
inequalities. “There is reason,” he said, “to 
expect a certain degree of price difference on 
the basis of quantity purchases, carload ship- 
ments, and extraordinary conditions. However, 
a variation of forty per cent on the same stand- 
ard article of school furniture can scarcely be 
justified. There is every indication that com- 
petition rather than the cost of production and 
distribution constitute the basis of these quota- 
tions. Bargain prices are attractive, but I 
believe that the one price company merits and 
secures the confidence, if not always the pref- 
erence, of purchasing officials. The wider 
dissemination of quoted prices, the better will 
be the opportunity of purchasers to protect 
themselves, and the greater the tendency to 
stabilize prices on a fair and consistent level.” 
Much of the information now exchanged on 
prices is not dependable, in his opinion, because 
there is no indication of the quality or of the 
specifications given in different communities. 

Financial Reports 

The subject of financial reports was pre- 
sented from the standpoint of a city school 
accountant by Miss Corinne M. Clark of El 
Paso, Texas, and from the standpoint of state 
departments of education by Mr. J. E. Wagner 
of Harrisburg, Pa. Miss Clark declared that, 
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while there is a real need for the annual finan- 
cial report because the school authorities are 
servants of a public trust, and as such must 
make an absolute public accounting, there is no 
uniform practice in making reports or in using 
them. Comparatively few cities print under- 
standable analyses of their financial operations 
and still fewer cities present these to the com- 
munity so that there is a wide popular under- 
standing of the local operations. 

School reports are usually seen only from 
the local standpoint. In a discussion of the 
problem from the state point of view, Mr. J. E. 
Wagner of Pennsylvania applied some princi- 
ples which, if generally understood, would 
greatly increase the interest of school authori- 
ties in accurate and uniform accounting. Mr. 
Wagner made clear that the fiscal pajicy of any 
state system of schools is largely dependent 
on the information which is gathered from the 
local communities. The state department is re- 
quired to give advice to local authorities on 
every possible phase of school work. It is fur- 
ther required to see that the laws of the state 
are administered uniformly and wisely. It is 
essential that the state department administer 
the state schools not only for their present 
welfare but also for future development and 
usefulness. All of these problems depend for 
their solution to a large degree on accurate 
accounting of facts relating to children and 
their education, and of the financial conditions 
and operations of the respective school districts. 

The Wednesday Sessions 

Dr. Frank M. Phillips, Chief Statistician of 
the United States Bureau of Education, opened 
the discussion on Wednesday morning with a 
very thoughtful paper on “Uniform Accounting 
and a Resume of the Present Acceptance of the 
Uniform Accounting Blank Adopted by the 
Bureau of Education.” 

The reports received by the Bureau in 1922 
indicate that cities of 100,000 population and 
upwards are practically all using accounting 
systems which produce results equivalent to 
those called for by the uniform system of ac- 
counting. A few cities failed entirely to re- 
port and a ‘small number reported unsatisfac- 
torily. Of the cities with a population less than 
100,000 and larger than 50,000, 69 per cent or 
170 cities, sent excellent reports; 25 per cent 
sent fair reports, and the balance sent either 
no report or an unsatisfactory report. Of the 
cities having less than 50,000 population, 56 per 
cent sent good reports. The showing of the 
small cities is as good as that of the large 
cities because in the small towns there is a 
lack of trained secretaries with ample account- 
ing knowledge and experience. Mr. Phillips 
declared that a good school accounting system 
should be comprehensive, clear, current, recent, 
accurate, complete and up-to-date. It should 


afford an opportunity for analyzing the local 
situation, for isolating the work of the schools 
by departments and by functions. It should be 
based on uniform terminology and uniform 
definition. 

“The Educational Opportunities of the Busi- 
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ness Department of Public Schools” was pre- 
sented in a most gratifying way by Mr. Clyde 
Blanchard, secretary of the Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, schools. The solution of school business 
problems is relatively simple if in addition to 
immediate values and objectives, the ultimate 
aim of the schools is taken into account. 
School board secretaries and accountants should 
go into the classrooms as often as the oppor- 
tunity presents itself and inform themselves 
personally concerning the activities of pupils 
and teachers. Mr. Blanchard explained in an 
interesting way how the Berkeley schools are 
operating and how the school board business 
office is employed as a laboratory for the com- 
mercial department of the high schools. 

In a rapid fire address, Mr. Leonard B. Job, 
assistant state superintendent of Indiana, de- 
scribed the preparation of a new uniform state 
system of accounting. The high cost of educa- 
tion, the great tax burden, and the need for 
general efficiency in school administration have 
caused the state department of education in co- 
operation with the state board of accountants 
to develop an entirely new system of financial 
school accounting. Under the Indiana laws, 
money voted for the schools on the basis 
of funds for tuition, buildings, maintenance, 
etc., must be accounted for on this basis. The 
new accounting system provides for this and in 
addition includes distribution on the basis of 
functions. The system includes two ledgers, a 
fund ledger and a functional ledger. The led- 
gers measure only 14”x17” and are loose-leaf 
in type. The functional ledger is divided into 
seven types of accounts (a) administration, 
(b) instruction, (c) supervistion, (d and e) 
operation and maintenance, (f) auxiliary and 
correlated activities, (g) fixed charges, includ- 
ing current interest, (h and i) debt service. 
The system affords an opportunity for com- 
plete budgeting, classification, and for handling 
capital investments and depreciation. 

The final paper of the morning was read by 
Mr. A. Howard Dell of Gary, Indiana, who pre- 
sented in detail a comprehensive plan for 
handling depreciation of school properties. 

The Afternoon Session 

The afternoon session was opened with an 
interesting paper on the principles of unit ven- 
tilation as applied to school buildings by Mr. J. 
M. Robb, heating engineer of Peoria, Illinois. 
Mr. Robb described the operation of unit 
ventilators and showed that they are satisfying 
every legitimate demand of health authorities 
and educators for safe, economic, and hygienie 
ventilation. 

Mr. R. M. Milligan presented some thought- 
thought-provoking material in his addresses. 
The paper which he read at Indianapolis con- 
tained nothing startling or radically new, but 
it showed how a practical architect who is en- 
gaged in the designing and the construction of 
a large number of school buildings, has sys- 
tematized the figuring of school buildings costs 
and of determining accurately their pupil 
capacity. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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During the past fifteen years the question of 
merit listing has attracted much interest among 
the superintendents of the larger city school 
systems, and many attempts have been made to 
devise plans for stabilizing selection and pro- 
motion that would prove satisfactory both to the 
superintendent and his staff and to the teachers 
they employ. 

There are two reasons for merit listing, or 
rather there may be merit lists of two general 
First, lists may be prepared that are 
designed to present the names of applicants for 
teaching positions in order of rank. And sec- 
ond, lists may be prepared that are designed to 
present the names of teachers in 
order of rank or in order of general merit, for 
promotion in service. The former has to do 
only with selection and appointment, the latter 
usually with increase in salary. 

In an effort to ascertain what and how many 


types. 


service, in 


cities are employing merit systems of any de- 
scription, the writer sent a personal letter of 
inquiry to the superintendents of schools in 65 
cities having a population of one hundred thou- 
In order that the reader may 
fully comprehend what was expected in return, 
the letter is reprinted below: 

We are reorganizing the procedure for hand- 

ling our merit lists for the Cincinnati Public 
Schools. In doing that we should like very 
much to know what plan is followed in your 
city. 
Would it be possible for you to send us a brief 
statement (it may be you have one prepared in 
printed form) describing the merit system you 
use, and whether it is designed to regulate the 
selection of teachers or the salary paid them, 
or both? 

If no merit system is employed will you please 
write me to that effect, stating reasons, if any, 
why none is in use. 

Replies to the above letter were received from 
48 superintendents. In but seven cities of the 
48 is there strong evidence of a merit system 


sand or more. 


designed to care for the selection and appoint- 
ment of teachers, while many cities have worked 
out merit systems of various types for promo- 
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tion and increase in salary. Jecause of the 


variety of plans in use, excerpts from letters 
from superintendents or from printed material 
appear below: 

Atlanta—In reply to your letter of recent date 
wish to state that our schools have no merit 
system. 

Baltimore—Elementary schools: All candi- 
dates for positions as teachers in elementary 
grades must pass a competitive examination in 
“training and knowledge” and demonstrate their 
“aptness for teaching,’ as required by the 
Charter, before they can be placed upon the 
graded lists. The examination in training 
and knowledge shall cover as far as possible the 
prescribed course in the teachers’ training 
schools. The standard for passing shall be a 
general average of 75 per cent, with no mark 
below 50 per cent. The names of accepted 
candidates shall be placed upon lists in the 
order of their respective qualifications, as de- 
termined by such professional examination. 

Secondary schools (junior and senior): No 
merit system is provided for in set rules and 
regulations, but “fitness for appointment to 
teach in the secondary schools shall be deter- 
mined by careful scrutiny of such diplomas or 
certificates of graduation as may be issued by 
colleges of good repute or by examination, oral 
or written, disclosing equivalent qualifications 
in subject or subjects which the candidate pro- 
poses to teach. Candidates who cannot show 
these qualifications cannot be considered. Proof 
of success in the actual work of teaching, as 
well as the possession of the requisite knowl- 
edge, will be considered.” 

A Southern Plan 

Birmingham—Salaries of heads of depart- 
ments and instructors in high schools and of 
grade teachers in elementary schools shall be 


. schools, 
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grouped in three classes, C, B, and A. Class C 
shall consist of temporary or assistant teachers 
who shall be employed by the day. Class B 
shall constitute the regularly qualified or pro- 
fessional list of teachers in elementary and high 
whose salaries are fixed under the 
schedule at a specified rate per annum. Class A 
shall constitute a distinguished service group. 
Elementary teachers, who shall hold standard 
college or university diplomas, and who shall 
have reached the maximum salary under class 
B, with an exceptional record of distinguished 
service, may, at the discretion of the board of 
education, be advanced to class A, with a maxi- 
mum salary of $2,000. High school instructors 
and heads of departments, under similar condi- 
tions, may be advanced to class A, high school, 
with a maximum salary of $2500 and $3000, 
respectively. Graduates of standard college or 
university, entering upon elementary grade 
work, will be credited with one or two years of 
service in the salary schedule. Applicants who 
shall have served in other schools will have such 
service evaluated upon their appointment; pro- 
vided that no teacher of academic subjects so 
appointed, in elementary or high school, shall be 
credited in the salary schedule with more than 
five years of service. 

Boston—In all rating plans for the promotion 
of teachers within the service who have ob- 
tained the proper qualifying certificates by ex- 
amination, the board of superintendents has 
secured the data for evaluation of the candi- 
date under the following items: educational 
preparation, administrative and executive ex- 
perience, professional interest and growth, and 
personal characteristics and teaching ability, 
with emphasis placed upon teaching ability. 
Principals are asked to rate teachers in service 
on personal qualifications, professional qualifi- 
cations, school management, and classroom in- 
struction. 

Cambridge—Ratings of applicants by the 
board of examiners shall be obtained as follows: 
(1) in scholarship; by written examination, 
when required; in case the applicant is not re- 
quired to take a written examination, the rating 
in scholarship is obtained by averaging the 
marks received in higher institutions or those 
given in teachers’ certificates; (2) in experience 
obtained after graduation from college or nor- 
mal school; (3) in personal fitness, by oral ex- 
amination, evidence relative to character and 
previous teaching experience, and medical ex- 
aminer’s report. Two lists are prepared, one 
for residents and one for non-residents. 

No System in Chicago or Cleveland 

Chicago—We do not have a merit system, so- 
salled. We call it a promotional system for the 
advancement of teachers upon our salary sched- 
ule. 

Cleveland—No merit system is employed. We 
gave it up owing to the difficulty in administer- 
ing it. 

Dayton—Teachers, supervisors, principals and 
all assistants and special teachers shall be pro- 
moted only upon merit. Merit shall be under- 
stood to mean: (1) successful experience; (2) 
growth in the profession as indicated by attend- 
ance at summer schools, educational travel at 
home or abroad, extension work, correspondence 
work, and participation in activities outside of 
regular school work; (3) the ability, at any time, 
to pass a physical examination given by one of 
the doctors employed by the board of Education. 
Principals and supervisors are asked to rate 
teachers on personality, professional equipment, 
teaching ability, health, housekeeping, and in- 
terest in community life. 

Denver—We do not have a merit system in 


Denver. Our salary increases are based on 
preparation and length of service. 
Des Moines—We do not have in the Des 


Moines schools any rating system for teachers. 

Detroit—The principal of each school is asked 
to prepare a rank order list of all his teachers 
after he has rated them on vitality, personality, 
general intelligence, social intelligence, profes- 
sional spirit, control over method, professional 
leadership, executive ability, and adaptabillty. 
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The “human scale’ method of interpreting 
values, such as utilized in the American army, 
serves as a guide for the ratings. 

Fort Worth—Principals and supervisors are 
asked to rate teachers on personality, ability to 
interest pupils in school work, results obtained 
from instruction as seen in pupils’ reactions, 
character of discipline, scholarship, methods, co- 
operation, and neatness of room and work. 
Salaries of teachers are affected by their rank- 
ing on the rating sheets, those ranking above a 
certain mark being paid the maximum salaries. 

Grand Rapids—No merit system in connection 
with selection of new teachers. Principals and 
supervisors rate teachers on professional atti- 
tude, instruction, discipline, personal attributes, 
and routine. On the basis of the ratings a 
teacher is marked “satisfactory” or “unsatisfac- 
tory.” If “unsatisfactory” she may be dropped. 
If “satisfactory” she is promoted to the next 
higher salary. 

Hartford—We have no merit system in use in 
the Hartford schools. 

Indianapolis—We do not make use of a merit 
system in our city schools. Teachers, when re- 
tained after they are placed upon the salary 
schedule, are advanced $100 each year until they 
reach the maximum of $2000. Our teachers are 
rated by the supervisors and in case we have 
promotions to be made this rating is taken into 
consideration in making such promotions. 

Jersey City—Teachers are promoted in salary 
according to schedule, upon the completion of a 
year’s successful service; the principal of the 
school, the director of the board of education 
having charge of that school, and the superin- 
tendent making the recommendation. Princi- 
pals are promoted in salary upon the completion 
of a year’s successful service, the superintend- 
ent and the member of the board of education 
representing said school making the recommen- 
dation. 

Violent Opposition in Los Angeles 





Los Angeles—Qualifications for entering the 
Los Angeles city school system are practically 
fixed by the state authorities. No merit system 
is employed due to the violent opposition of the 
teachers because of their objection to any one 
passing upon their merits in a comparative way. 
Principals are asked to make quarterly rankings 
of the teachers in their buildings without stress 
upon single points. 

Milwaukee—Two rating cards are used. One 
is for the rating of substitutes, being sent in by 
the principal after two days or more of teach- 
ing in each case and gone over very carefully 
when appointments are made to determine prob- 
able success and satisfactory placing. The other 
is for the rating of all regularly appointed 
teachers, made out by principals once each year, 
and forming the basis for appointment to the 
permanent list (at the end of the fourth year of 
successful teaching) and for promotions within 
the schools. Ratings do not affect salaries. 
Regularly appointed teachers are rated on 
thirty-eight separate points, while substitutes 
are rated on success in teaching, skill in dis- 
cipline, ability to lead and inspire, influence on 
pupils, sympathy with children, interest in work, 
and personal appearance. 

Minneapolis—Single salary schedule in opera- 
tion. Principals are asked to rate three types 
of teachers: (1) those on probation (lst, 2nd, 
3rd year); (2) regular teachers recommended 
for more than the automatic annual increase; 
(3) teachers not recommended for retention in 
building, including those recommended for re- 
tirement, transfer, etc. Those three types are 
rated on four general points, such as, person- 
ality and character, equipment and technique, 
pupils’ response, and classroom conditions, each 
of which is divided into many subheads. 

Nashville—Teachers shall be elected annually 
until they have served as regular teachers for 
at least three years. After this period, they 
may, at the discretion of the Board, be selected 
by the Board for the distinction of being exempt 
from the annual election because of faithful, 
efficient, and loyal service. Teachers thus hon- 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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Comparative Costs and Work-Study-Play Organization 


John G. Rossman, Assistant Superintendent, Gary, Ind. 


The last few years have seen an ever increas- 
ing enrichment of the publie school curriculum 
and the end is not yet in sight. Coupled with 
this there has been the enactment and enforce- 
ment of compulsory school laws; the lengthen- 
ing of the school term and a very great increase 
in the number of pupils enrolled in the high 
school. These factors have tended to bring into 
the publie schools a very much larger number 
of pupils and to keep them there for a much 
longer period both as to days within the year 
and vears within the school course. The result 
has been that a constantly increasing amount 

money is being demanded for the mainte- 
nance of these schools both as to cost per pupil 
enrolled and in the sum total. 

The American people have pledged themselves 
to the support of the public schools. Our form 
of government demands that they be fostered 
and promoted to their greatest efficiency. The 
support given them has been, generally speak- 
ng, liberal and unstinted; but it would seem 

t there must be a limit to the demands made 

by the school upon the taxpayer’s dollar. Not 
from within school circles but also by the 
ivman himself is the question being raised as 
vhether we are getting the greatest possible 
Forward 
ng persons cannot help seeing the impos- 


return from each dollar invested. 


sibility of providing an adequate education for 
hild aeecording to his needs or of financing 
the schools in a satisfactory way if the present 


scheme of organization and management con- 


Conventional Weaknesses 
he short school day, the providing of a seat 
every child, the utilization of only part of 
ant at any one time, the many small units, 
ge overhead expense and the small num- 
hours in a year’s time that a very ex- 


pensive plant is operating, all these are prac- 

es of the present conventional organization 

meet with unfavorable criticism on the 
etiiciency engineers and business men. 

Within the past few years more and more 

tent has been given to the Work Study- 

x the Platoon, or the “Balanced Load” form 

organization. Recently there have 

be daptations or reorganizations in many of 

r leading cities with a view of utilizing school 

I ts for a longer period each day and at the 

sal me using all of the plant all of the time, 

ng but one desk for each two pupils, 


ng the number of buildings and thus 
¢ down the overhead and, with all this, 
ng the child 
wit! more highly enriched curriculum. 
A Comparative Study 
; the purpose of this paper to make a brief 


a better balanced program 


Four schools in 


in comparative costs. 


st the same community, all in the same 
county and all with almost the same community 
problems and with the same length of school 


afford the opportunity for the study. Two 
ese schools, hereafter known as cities A 





and B, are operated on the Work-Study-Play 
basis or a modification. Their school enumera- 
t ows about seventeen thousand and eleven 
City 

D Ke $20.38 

Cj $27.47 











IG. 1 INSTRUCTIONAL COST PER PUPIL. 


school A was spending 


ranization were spending about $1.30. 


$1.00 school B was spendinz 
At the same time the schools on the conventional 


thousand persons between the ages of six and 
twenty-one respectively. The other two, here- 
after known as city C and city D, use the con- 
ventional form of organization and have a pop- 
ulation of persons of school age of about thir- 
teen thousand and three thousand respectively. 
All data for the study have been secured from 
the office of the county superintendent and are 
the figures which each school has itself recorded. 
The average daily attendance has been taken as 
the basis for all interpretations unless otherwise 
indicated. 
Costs Per Pupil 

The cost per pupil is usually considered as a 
proper basis of comparison. In this instance 
this includes all expenditures except those of 
capital outlay. In cities A and B the costs 
were $99.18 and $93.70° respectively. In cities 
C and D they were $134.53 and $126.37 respec- 
(See figure 1.) Although the conven- 
tional schools would seem to cost about thirty 
per cent more to operate than those of the 
Work-Study-Play type, it might be claimed 
that this grew out of a greater amount spent 


tively. 


This, how- 
ever, does not prove to be true when considered 


for strictly instructional purposes. 


comparatively as is shown by Table I: 


much of their capital in brick and mortar that 
there is little left for instructional purposes 
after sufficient has been taken from the current 
funds to retire bonds, pay the interest and de- 
preciation, and operate the plant. It is one of 
the outstanding claims of the Work-Study-Play 
plan of organization that it does not tie up so 
much of a community’s capital in buildings. 
Or, stated another way, that it gets a much 
greater return on each dollar invested so far as 
building accommodations are concerned. 

In city A and city B the Work-Study-Play 
organization requires an investment of $256.59 
and $236.97 respectively per pupil. The con- 
ventional program in cities C and D requires 
$694.69 and $520.96 respectively. It is only fair 
to state that in cities A, B and D the actual 
costs are used as a basis, whereas in city C 
replacement considered. Even 
making the most liberal allowances for these 
differences, we find that the Work-Study-Play 
type of organization has a decided advantage. 
Fixing the interest rate at five per cent and the 
depreciation rate at four per cent, city A finds 
that it spends $23.09 per pupil for these pur- 


estimates are 


poses, city B spends $21.33 on the same basis, 
cities C and D spend $62.52 and $46.75 respec- 


TABLE I—Cost Per Pupil 


General control Ben Eh Cen ode Sea Sree ee 
ee ae 


Upkeep—maintenance .........ccccecsccccees 
>..vlU«sS AAO Sr rr te ra 
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Grand Total (Other than capital outlay).... 


In fact, out of each dollar expended in city A 
seventy-three instruction, 
for example, only sixty cents 
is used toward the end for which the school 
primarily exists. This is simply another way 
of saying that in this one Work-Study-Play 
twenty-seven cents out of each dollar 


cents goes toward 
while in city C 


school 
are needed to keep the machinery going while 
in the conventional school forty cents are r 
difference in cost 
found under the 
heads of operation of plants (Figure 2), fixed 


quired. The real comes 


almost entirely from costs 


charges, which include interest and insurance 
(Figure 3), and the miscellaneous accounts. 
Not one of these is an instructional cost in so 
far as classroom work is concerned. If the 
instructional opportunities are the same, then 
little justification 
for this expenditure of thirty or more dollars 


it follows that there can be 


per pupil on the part of the conventional school 
in exeess of that which the Work-Study-Play 
school expends. 

City B, which shows the least per capita cost, 
las also the lowest median salary for teachers, 
$1,621.65, but city A, which ranks second in per 
capita costs, pays its teachers the most liberally. 
Its median is $1,748. The medians for cities 
C and D are $1,664.84 and $1,660 respectively. 

The Per Capita Investment 
Many cities today are finding 


“school building poor.” 


City 


themselves 
They have tied up so 
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FIG. 2. OPERATION OF PLANT COSTS. 


While the work-study-play schools were spending $1.00 
and $1.68 respectively for operation of plant the conven- 


tional schools were spending $3.33 and $2.47, respectively 
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A B + D 
$ 4.07. $ 2.81 $ 4.32 $ 6.94 
73.23 65.51 80.51 74.08 
8.23 13.86 27.47 20.38 
1.9] 3.06 5.63 1.24 
6.65 6.19 10.69 22.13 
2.09 2.27 5.91 1.60 
$99.18 $93.70 $134.53 $126.37 


tively. The point may be raised that the plants 
of cities A and B are not in so good a con- 
dition as those of C and D. It would be diffi- 
cult to show this conclusively. It is true, how- 
ever, that both cities A and B have all of their 
children, except kindergartners, on a full day 
session and this is not true in the case of 
city C 

In outstanding bonded indebtedness the 
Work-Study-Play schools show a decided ad- 
vantage. They owe $124.19 and $99.12 respec- 
tively per pupil, while the conventional schools 
owe $187.22 and $371.39 respectively (Figure 
+). This is simply another way of stating that 
for years to come the conventional schools will 
be compelled to divert funds from the instruc- 
tional needs to the building needs. 

Meeting the Community’s Needs 

It is altogether possible, however, that cities 
C and D may be laboring under very great dis- 
A and B. 


It would seem from the following that the exact 


advantages as compared with cities 


reverse is true. 

Of the entire school population city A and 
city B have 73 per cent and 57 per cent respec- 
tively enrolled in the public schools, while cities 
© and D have 52 per cent and 57 per cent in 
their schools. 


City 
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FIG. 3 FIXED CHARGES 
A much larger capital outlay in the conventional build- 
ing makes for a larger fixed charge 
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It might follow that city C and city D have 
higher costs because of this small enrollment 
and this would be convincingly true if their tax 
rates were lower on the same basis of assessed 
valuation. In actual practice the rates for the 
respective cities are 76 cents, 80 cents, $1.10, 
and 66 cents for each one hundred dollars of 
assessed valuation. To clear up the inequalities 
the assessed valuation per pupil enrolled has 
been equalized in such a way as to place back 
of each pupil attending an equal assessment in 
dollars and cents. On this new basis the com- 
parative rate becomes 76 and 84 cents for the 
Work-Study-Play schools and 92 and 97 cents 
for the conventional schools. In other words, 
the difference in rate is a real one and not one 
due to any local conditions in assessing. 

The question may be raised as to the number 
of pupils per teacher. City A and city B have 
34.4 and 32.3 respectively. City C and city D 
have 26.4 and 35.1 respectively. In this par- 
has a decided advantage if it 
would be desirable to have as small a load as 
26 pupils. 


ticular, city C 


Recent investigations tend to show 
that the classroom with 26 pupils has few if 
any advantages when compared with the class- 
room of 35. On the other hand, especially 
might there be considerable question as to the 
legitimacy of this procedure in view of the 
financial conditions in city C. 


City 
D. 537.39 
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FIG. 4. OUTSTANDING BONDED INDEBTEDNESS. 

The capital invester by C and D is much larger than that 
by A and B. Each year C and D must set aside large sums 
for interest, bond retirement and depreciation. 

All of these cities are rapidly increasing in 
population but city A leads in this particular 
and therefore has the greatest comparative 
burden. According to the census figures of 1910 
and 1920, A’s population increased 235 per cent 
in the ten-year period; B’s 88 per cent; O’s 77 
per cent, and D’s 54 per cent. A also has the 
most extended territory or the smallest number 
of people per square mile. Therefore concen- 
tration is more difficult. Nevertheless city A 
and city B both average eight hundred pupils 
enrolled in each of their buildings. City C, 
with its conventional program, averages four 
hundred pupils per building, while city D, which 
is by far the densest in population, enrolls 
fewer than three hundred per building. 


The Real Measure 

By and large the advantage would seem to 
be with the Work-Study-Play schools but the 
half has not been told. Not only do cities A 
and B send out products as good as or superior 
to cities C and D, judged both on the basis of 
scores made in standard tests and on records 
made by high school graduates in college but 
they provide a much more highly enriched cur- 
riculum. Pupils in city A have a seven hour 
day as compared with the six hour day of those 
in cities C and D. 

Summary 

In summary, if a corporation, a school city, 
let us say, finds that it is not able to operate 
within its income, a readjustment becomes nec- 
essary. When a new policy is being considered, 
Mr. (city) A and Mr. (city) C are invited to 
present their schemes of promoting efficiency. 
Mr. A proves that he is able to convert 73 cents 
out of each dollar’s income toward the purpose 
for which the corporation exists. Mr. C re- 
luetantly admits that he must use 40 cents out 
of each dollar for incidentals and can direct 
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only 60 cents to the real business of the con- 
cern. Mr. A demonstrates that in the matter 
of capital outlay he operates at the rate of one 
dollar per unit. Mr. C finds it difficult to attain 
reasonable efficiency for three times this 
amount. For each unit turned out Mr. A ex- 
pends for interest and depreciation nine cents, 
while Mr. C must charge 27 cents. Mr. A 
establishes the fact that the product which he 
produces is not only equal in every way to 
that of Mr. C’s but that it is decidedly superior. 

Mr. A admits that to do all this he must 
break away from some of the moss-covered tra- 
ditions. Hf[e shows that he accomplishes these 
results simply by using the plant more hours 


in the day and more days in the year; by keep- 
ing all of the plant busy all of the time; by 
concentrating his activities into a few plants, 
the capacity of each one of which has been in- 
creased by his longer time interval. 

The Work-Study-Play plan of organization 
is but the application of sound business prin- 
ciples to school management in such a way that 
a greater return is made for each dollar invested 
not only in the matter of reaching more chil- 
dren but in reaching them in a more construc- 
tive way. With the rapidly mounting cost of 
education everywhere this plan or some modi- 
fication of it would seem to merit the serious 
consideration of each school community. 


Types of Supervisors I Have Known 
G. K. Kelley, Houghton, Mich. 


In my experience as teacher and principal I 
lave rediscovered five distinct types of super- 
visory officers. The types which will be con- 
sidered first will be the four obviously unsuc- 
cessful types. The fifth type will be reserved 
till last. This procedure has been found ad- 
visable in presenting the matter of supervision 
at teachers’ meetings. It clears the atmosphere 
of any misapprehensions as to the policies to be 
pursued by the supervisory officer. Experience 
has shown that the open-minded policy is the 
only policy for both supervisor and teacher. 

1. “The Swivel Chair artist” is what the first 
type might be called. The title is suggestive, 
and to make the picture more complete, he 
should be a ecorpulent gentleman who loves to 
sit in a big arm chair and issue orders, based 
on momentary judgments. On the other hand, 
he might be one with a mania for statistics 
who gets his chief ideas of what is taking place 
in the classroom from reports. Reports are not 
to be discredited for they have an invaluable 
place on the desk of the supervisor. Still an- 
other possibility might be that the swivel chair 
artist is just plain lazy. 
one, 

2. “The Inspectorial Type.” This is the man 
who breezes into the classroom, looks around 
with a knowing air and blows out. Sometimes 
he bids the teacher or the class a lusty good 
morning and makes a few supposedly nice 
sounding remarks before his exit. Whatever he 
says, whether complimentary or otherwise, must 
be disqualified for what one can learn of what 
is taking place in the classroom by poking his 
head into the door for a few minutes three or 
four times a year is of very little value. Some- 
times these inspectors just walk in, pass out a 
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THE JOY OF BEING A TEACHER 


In my many years of teaching work I have 
found a thousand reasons to rejoice and be glad 
that I am a teacher. I am glad each year when 
the time draws near for the new school year to 
begin; I am glad when the day finally arrives; I 
am glad to hear the school bells ring, calling the 
boys and girls back to their books and their 
work; I am glad to meet them skipping gleefully 
on their way to school, glad again to meet 
and greet their teachers — giving the lie to the 
Shakespearian story of the “school boy creeping 
unwillingly, snail-like to school.” I am glad 
when the day’s work begins and with teachers 
and pupils spend a few moments in song and 
communion with the higher and better things of 
life in preparation for a good day’s work; I am 
glad to visit the classrooms and see the eagerness 
and joy with which they pursue their work, 
strengthening the chords of effort in their desire 
to achieve and excell. I am glad to meet and 
greet my fellow teachers so many of whom have 
been so loyal and faithful in their work that their 
memory is a benediction; I am glad when the 
day’s work is over and doubly glad when the new 
day begins. Yes, it’s a wonderful thing to be a 
teacher—teaching is a labor of love, it’s a labor 
of joy—Frank W. Simmonds. 
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few hard looks which makes the trembling 
youngster have heart failure and which pro- 
duce almost equally as disastrous results on the 
teacher. Sometimes both teacher and class 
heave a sigh of relief when he is gone. The 
sigh is mild compared with the one heaved at 
the retreat of our next friend. 

3. “The Inquisitorial Type.” This fellow 
storms into the rooms with all the lordly air 
assumed by No. 2, but in addition to his lordly 
air he has fire in his eye. He is out for big 
game. He is not only going to find out what 
the class knows but, perhaps, what the teacher 
knows also. He is going to impress one with 
his knowledge of all high school subjects which 
is on tap at all times and in any amount. One 
will oblige him, however, by not asking for 
any great amount. The writer tried that once 
on this kind of an inquisitor who was pumping 
him before a class. The proof of the argument 
was turned over to him much to the merriment 
of some thirty awed high school youngsters. 

4. “The Dictatorial Type.” The fourth type 
will be recognized by the fact that he knows 
exactly how all subjects should be taught. He 
has the last word on methods and subject-mat- 
ter. He has very set and definite ideas and a 
hobby which he leads out to exercise if occasion 
comes. If the occasion does not come it is sent 
for and brought in. This kind of a supervisor 
is not a supervisor, but a dictator who is trying 
to enforce his own pet ideas. Supervision of 
this type leaves no room for originality, per- 
sonality, or experimentation. The supervisor’s 
cut-and-dried methods are to be followed. The 
object of this kind of supervision is for the 
purpose of issuing orders and seeing that they 
are carried out. Fourth down. 


5. “Cooperative Open-minded Supervision.” 
This is the only kind of supervision that is 
potentially successful. Any supervision that 
does not take both teacher and supervisor into 
consideration is not in reality supervision. It 
is a mere inspection or an inquisition. When 
supervision is cooperative both the teacher and 
the supervisor have a mutual understanding, a 
mutual confidence in, and a mutual respect for 
each other. To be more specific, the teacher 
understands that when the supervisor enters his 
room that he is not coming in to find fault or to 
inspect to see that some pet hobby or some 
special method of teaching is being put into 
practice in detail. The supervisor comes into 
the room with an open mind and with an in- 
terest to learn what is being done. 


While visiting a room the supervisor may 
find it advisable to take notes on what is being 
done and on methods of procedure but he with- 
holds his judgment until he has made sufficient 
visits to enable him to become acquainted with 
the teacher’s objectives and methods and the 
results accomplished. 


This type of supervisor 
makes his real business that of working out 
classroom problems with the teacher. 
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THE SUNBEAM SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, GHIO W. R. MacCornack, Architect of the Board of Education. 


THE SUNBEAM SCHOOL OF CLEVELAND 
A Model Building for Crippled Children 


Clyde R. Miller, Director of Publications, Cleve- 
land, O. 


The Cleveland Sunbeam school, recently com- 
pleted at a cost of $470,000, well may be said 
to serve as a model school for the entire coun- 
try for the education of crippled children. In 
construction, arrangement, and equipment the 
Sunbeam school, which was formally placed in 
use last fall, offers every facility for the 
physical and mental training of crippled chil- 
dren. It was built to accommodate approxi- 
mately 200 pupils. 

The building is of the one story type, 250 
feet by 120 feet, with a clere-story 72 feet by 
30 feet which covers a play court and gym- 
nasium in the central portion of the structure. 

The building is of colonial design and of fire- 
proof construction—brick and concrete with 
stone trimmings. Located atop a knoll which 
overlooks portions of the city’s beautiful park 
system, the Sunbeam school has a commanding 
and attractive setting. In addition to having 
access to the public park grounds, the pupils 
also may utilize play areas located both in the 
front and in the rear of the school building. 

In designing the building the needs of the 
crippled children were kept constantly in mind, 
with the result that the completed structure 
offers an example of convenience, utility, and 
comfort, probably unequaled by any other school 
of its kind. 

The crippled boys and girls who are attend- 
ing the Sunbeam school are brought to the 
building in busses owned and operated by the 
board of education. Each bus, as it arrives at 
the building, is backed up to one of the series 
of vestibules in the rear. The floor levels of 
the bus and of the vestibule are identical, thus 
eliminating all difficulty in transferring pupils 
from the bus to the building. Inasmuch as 
many of the pupils must use wheel chairs or 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE SUNBEAM SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
W. R. MacCornack, Architect of the Board of Education 
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crutches, the conveniences of this feature is ob 


vious. Also it provides insurance against the 
many injuries which are likely to befall cripples 
who must make use of stairways. There are, 
indeed, no stairways in the Sunbeam school. 
Ramps are used instead of stairs wherever there 
is any change of level. 

All doors in the classrooms and other rooms 
are made four feet six inches wide to acecommo- 
date the chairs. The width of doors in the 
ordinary public school is three feet. 

All of the corridors and some of the rooms 
floors which not only 
larger amount of safety 


have rubber “assure a 
for children but also 
make for more quiet. 

Separate toilets for boys and girls are con 
nected with eve ry classroom. 

A sun room is provided for pupils who must 
take a rest period during the school day, and 
there is an open air classroom for 
pupils, the 


children is 


tubercular 
percentage of which among crippled 
high. lor 


special rest rooms are 


emergency cases two 
provided. 

The physical conditions of many of the pupils 
of this school for crippled children is such that 
A den 


tal clinic, a dispensary, and a physical examina- 


they require special medical attention. 
tion room are provided. Roofed by the clere 
story are the play courts and the gymnasium. 
The play court has maple flooring and is pro- 
vided with a stage and a small baleony so that 
it serves also for auditorium purposes. The 
balcony at the rear of the court will accommo- 
date one hundred visitors, while portable chairs 
are placed in the court for teachers and pupils 
when it is used as an auditorium. 

The gymnasium is provided with apparatus, 
not unlike that used by the normal child except 
that it is more limited in its seope. 
various kinds 
pupils. This corrective 
posture exercises, simple gymnastics and games. 

The home economics 


Swings of 


prove most popular with the 


room is used for 
department has a suite 
i. dining room, kitchen, 
bed room, and living room 
provided simple but 
furnishings and provide a 
girls taking home economics. 


of rooms consisting of 
[hese have been 
with 


artist ically correct 


laboratory for the 


Pupils are served with lunch in a eafeteria 
which is equipped with special features to pro- 
vide comforts for them 

The Sunbeam school contai: i kindergarten, 
for the school’s curriculum p des 
garten instruction. 


kinder 
Special care 
make this room attractive and it is 


is taken to 
ndeed the 








CRIPPLED CHILDREN, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


sunniest, most cheerful spot in the building. 


No standard type of desks or chairs was 


selected for Sunbeam. On the contrary, the 
classrooms reveal a wide variety in types of 
seats and desks to accommodate the individual 
needs of the children. 

The school’s boiler plant is housed in a special 
building in the rear, and all main pipes and 
ducts are carried to the main building in a 
subway. 

The history of the Sunbeam school is, like 
almost all such movements, a story of the efforts 
of a group of people who realized the need of 
Cleveland. 


an organization composed of Cleveland 


such an institution in Sunbeam 
Cirele, 
women, who had been interested for some years 
in the welfare of crippled children, is respon- 
beginning of the movement. At 


first the members of Sunbeam Circle, with money 


sible for the 


raised through the sale of handiwork, purchased 
braces and other orthopedic supplies as well as 
tovs and books for crippled children of the city. 
In 1900, through the efforts of the Circle, the 
first kindergarten for crippled children was 
established at Alta Settlement House. <A year 
later the Circle was instrumental in starting 
at Goodrich Settlement House a school, at- 
In 1910 the Cleve- 
land board of education took over the work the 


tT nded by crippled children. 


foundation of which was laid so well by the 


In that year 63 pupils were 
enrolled in the special school for crippled chil- 
dren. This school occupied a one-story frame 
building, designed particularly for its purpose. 

From 1910 to 1922 the enrollment of the 
school doubled and the frame building became 
inadequate. The continued interest of the Sun- 
beam Circle was largely responsible for the 
erection of the new Sunbeam School which is 
being dedicated to the service of the children 
in need of its help. 

In 1922-23 the cost per pupil in Sunbeam 
school was $350.10. This is exclusive of gen- 
eral control, maintenance, operation, and capital 
outlay. The cost of a normal pupil’s instruction 
for corresponding items is $60.19. Included in 
the cost of crippled children’s education is 
transportation by bus and free lunches. The 
state of Ohio provides for excess cost of edu- 
eating crippled children up to $300 per pupil 
on a thirty-six weeks’ basis so that on the basis 
of 38 weeks the total cost per pupil collected 
from the state may be $316.17. 

There are 176 pupils enrolled at Sunbeam this 
There were 117 last year. This, of course, 
does not indicate an increase in the number of 
crippled children enrolled in the Cleveland 
schools but merely the placing of more children 
at Sunbeam. 

It is no part of the Sunbeam plan, however, 
to house all the crippled children in the city 
school district. On the contrary, the school 


Sunbeam Circle. 


year. 


aims to offer an education such as will permit 
its pupils to find their places in the regular 
schools as soon as their physical condition per- 
mits. It offers no work above that of the ele- 
mentary grades. Many former Sunbeam chil- 
dren have made admirable records in the high 


schools. 


Supt. William McAndrew of Chicago has 
in preparation a school building program which 
is intended to cover the housing needs for the 
next ten years and to provide immediate relief 
for the 54,000 children now housed in portable 
buildings. With this end in view, Supt. Mc- 
Andrew has completed a census of the regions 
where school facilities have been outgrown and 
these will be given immediate attention under 
the proposed program of construction. Supt. 
McAndrew points out that a comprehensive 
long term program is necessary in order to 
afford relief for the present congested condi- 
tion. The normal increase yearly of school 
children has been estimated as near 20,000 and 
new buildings in process of completion will ac- 
commodate only about 18,000 pupils. 

Silsbee, Tex. An eight-room addition has 
been erected. The entire seven-acre site has 
been planted with shade trees and a cafeteria 
has been opened. About $200 in books has been 
expended for the library. The school system 
has doubled in enrollment. in the last five years 
and has become affiliated with the higher state 
institutions of learning. 
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BASEMENT PLAN OF THE MAMARONECK HIGH SCHOOL, MAMARONECK, N. Y. (See next page.) 
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MAMARONECK HIGH SCHOOL, 
MAMARONECK, N. Y. 

THE MAMARONECK HIGH SCHOOL 
From time to time it would appear that the 
school authorities of some of the smaller com- 
munities have, after all, more difficult 
problems to than their city 
And especially is this so when the 
problem has to do with the providing of facili- 
ties for secondary education where the school 
least two municipalities, 

her with sufficient school population to re- 
quire a high school building with all facilities 
within its own limits, yet each having 
Mavor and other officials. 
Such an instance is that of the school district 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., of Joseph F. 


rather 


solve some of 


brethren. 


district embraces at 


riertiy 
STriecgvtiy 


which 


Gleas is president, and Mr. William Boothby 
superintendent of schools, and which includes 
th illage of Mamaroneck as also that of 
nont-on-the-Sound, both within — easy 
ng distance of New York City, with a 
steady growth in population of the most de- 
sirable sort. 
\ e. centrally located, and consisting of 
| cres in every way suitable for school 
s finally secured and contracts have been 
the construction and equipment of a 
building at a total eost of about $500,000. 
| site contains 12.18 acres of land with 
frontage of 300 feet. The athletic field 
ive a width of 500 feet. The design of 
ding is simple yet impressive. The 
stvle is effected. The plan of the build 
ing modified open FE type. 


1 hie ‘tices of the board of edueation and the 


superintendent are located near the main en- 
trance in the central part of the building. The 
gvn isium is placed on one side and the audi- 
to 1 on the other. The general plans pro- 


r 16 classrooms and 8 recitation rooms. 


In addition to these rooms there are two libra- 
ries and two study rooms. There is also a music 


d a commercial department for book 
keeping, stenography, and typewriting with a 
room for each. Spaces will be apportioned for 
the pursuit of the mechanic arts. 
Ilome economies will be taught in a large 
boratory-like kitchen. The 


seat 175 persons at one time, 


which 
adjoins the 


cafeteria, 


kitchen. Laboratories for biology, physies, and 

chemistry, together with a lecture room, form 
irate unit. 

[he auditorium will seat 1,000 persons and is 

arranged to serve community use as well as 

Si ise. The seating on the main arena 


M ccommodate 700 and the gallery 300 per- 
SU! Every care has been exercised to afford 
sate exits as well as to render the hall con- 
vel tly accessible to the general public and 
to e student body. A motion picture booth 
is ded. 


gymnasium has an unobstructed floor 
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space of 50 by 80 feet and a ceiling height of 
22 feet. <A gallery is provided at one end seat- 
ing about 300 Locker, toilet, and 
shower rooms are provided on the same level 
with the gymnasium. 


persons. 


The completion of the 
the bringing together of 


school will permit of 
the high school pupils 
and the organization of a 
junior high school, which together will do a very 
great dea 
of the 


¢ 


of the entire district 


| towards relieving the overcrowding 


elementary schools. Later, junior high 


Edward ” ahn, Architect, Hempstead, N. Y. 
C. B. J. Snyder, F. A. A., Consultant, New York, N. Y. 
schools will be erected in both the upper and 
lower portion of the school district, when the 
building now under contract will be only for 
high sehool, provision having been 
made for a ready adjustment of space require- 
an increase in size and facilities to 
meet almost any requirement. 

Edward Hahn of Hempstead, New York, 
the architect; C. B. J. Snyder, who served the 
city of New York as school architect for thirty 
is the consulting architect 


a senior 


ments and 


years, and engineer. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, BELOIT, KANS. 


A FEW EXAMPLES OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Designed by Messrs. Wm. H. Sayler & Co., 
Archts., Kansas City, Missouri 

The broadening of high school education and 
the simultaneous development of 
use of high school buildings has led to the com- 
plication of the problem of planning high school 
buildings in small cities. This complication has 
been confused further by the fact that many 
departments of a high school must be used for 
more than one purpose in order to make them 
economically possible. In the adjustment of 
space as well as the design of individual rooms 
the architect must keep the various uses of the 
space effectively in mind. An additional diffi- 
culty arises from the variety of administrative 
plans which are in use and which make a school 
building which entirely meets the needs of one 
town, entirely ineffective in a 
community. 

The problem of the architect is to translate 
all the aims of the various departments of a 
school into effective building space, and to group 
the departments in such a way that they will 
be the best possible administrative unit. 

The accompanying illustrations and floor 
plans show how one firm of architects has suc- 
cessfully met the problems of a number of small 
cities in an interesting and economical way. 

The Abilene High School 

The high school at Abilene, Kansas, is a com- 
pact structure so arranged that a minimum of 
corridor and exit space is provided for a maxi- 
mum of efficiency in circulation between the 
departments. The ground floor, which is suf- 


community 


neighboring 





ficiently above grade to permit of full length 
windows, contains a gymnasium with locker and 
shower rooms adjoining, a shop for woodwork- 
ing and wood finishing, a large forge room, a 

laboratory and a 


print shop, an agricultural 


small science lecture room. The gymnasium 
floor is placed on a level below that of the bal- 
ance of the building and is accessible by means 
of two circular stairs and two stairways which 


lead to the space under the balcony. 
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Wm. H. Sayler & Co., Architects, Kansas City, Mo 


floor contains the administrative 


offices of the city school system, three recitation 


The first 


rooms, two laboratories, a science lecture room, 
three rooms for the commercial department, a 
large study hall, and a small library. 

On the second floor there are six recitation 
rooms, a household arts group, a rest room, and 
toilets 


The main floor of the auditorium is 


also accessible from the second floor corridors. 























Second Floor Plan 





HIGH SCHOOL, BELOIT, KANS. Wm. H 
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Sayler & Co., Architecst. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, ABILENE, KANS. 


The Beloit High School 

The arrangement of the high school at Beloit 
is similar to that at Abilene, but differs from 
it in some important details. In the latter 
building the gymnasium, study room and audi- 
torium are all in the rear of the building, and 
the administrative group is placed immediately 
adjoining the front stairway. 

The basement of the building contains a gym- 
nasium, a complete manual training and agri- 
cultural department, locker and shower rooms, 
toilets, and in an annex a forge shop. 

On the first floor there are four recitation 
rooms, a science laboratory group, a commercial 
group and a large study room and library. 

On the second floor there are four grade 
classrooms, two recitation rooms and a group 
of four rooms for household arts. The audi- 
torium is entered from this floor and special 
stairways lead to the balcony. 

The Roosevelt School 

The Roosevelt school is a rather interesting 
solution of a special problem arising from the 
growth of the Atchison High School. The orig- 
inal building of the high school was erected in 
1908, and in 1922 had grown to such propor- 
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Wm. H. Sayler & Co., Architects, Kansas City, Mo. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
Sayler & Co., Architects, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, ATCHISON, KANS 
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, Architects, Kansas City, Mo. 




















GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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INTERIOR OF GYMNASIUM, ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, ATCHISON, KANS. 
Architects, yi 


Wm. 


H. Sayler & Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX, MOBERLY, MO 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN. FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
: HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX, MOBERLY, MO. Wm. H. Sayler & Co., Architects, 
! ti that it was necessary to remove the grade nasium, the baleony, and the floor of the grade 
classes and the gymnasium in order to make rooms—the levels of the ground are such that 
space for students of junior and senior high all three open upon the natural grades. The 
: school grade. The Roosevelt school was built gymnasium floor has one entrance, the baleony 
on the lot adjoining the high school building at the opposite end has its own entrance, and 
and provided the latter with gymnasium the grade rooms have their special entrance at 
facilities. the rear. The Moberly Annex 
lhe problem of this building was especially The annex to the Moberly high school repre 
difficult due to its location. The site adjoins sents a problem similar to that of the Roosevelt 
a high hill which made it necessary to locate school, except for several considerations. The 
the assrooms on the third floor in order to site is entirely flat and it was desired in plan- 
insure adequate lighting. A second problem ning the building, to make the first floor directly 
f v furnish entrances for the grade pupils accessible to the first floor of the main building. 
Ti 


e portion of the building restricted to their 
ise, and to give separate entrance for the high 


S¢ pupils to the gymnasium. 

lhe floor plans show how this was accom- 
plished. While the building is practically a 
three story building—the main floor of the gym- 


Wm. 





. Sayler & Co., Architects, Kansas City, Mo. 
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This caused the location of the gymnasium and 
auditorium on the second floor as the plans in- 
dicate. The heating plant is located between 
the old and the new buildings and provides 
power for both. 

The 


gymnasium-auditorium is so designed 
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for school entertainments and 


that it 
other public assemblies equally as well as for 


serves 


On the main floor re- 
movable seats are in use which are stored on 
rolling racks under the stage when not in use. 

All of the buildings described above are con- 
structed with exterior masonry walls, interior 
construction of concrete, partitions of three- 
inch plaster blocks, and suspended metal lath 
ceilings. The floors are finished with cement 
and are painted with a special cement floor 
paint. The gymnasium and manual training 
rooms have wood finish floors for obvious rea- 
The buildings are practically fireproof 
and cost less than ten per cent more than sec- 
The difference in cost 
is more than made up in the permanence of the 
structures and lower insurance rate. 


gymnasium purposes. 


sons, 


ond-class construction. 


Mechanical Ventilation 

The buildings above described are equipped 
with well designed ventilating 
plants. In diseussing the problem of ventila- 
tion, Mr. Wm. H. Sayler well says: 

“While we have designed numerous buildings 
in which the owners refused to consider me- 
chanical ventilated heating plants, we believe 
this to be a serious mistake. 


mechanical 


In our opinion, 
a properly designed school building, demands a 







| 








UPPER. Party of 5 & 
Dees. ue 
Room 
BALCONY PLAN. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
properly designed mechanical ventilating and 


heating plant, with automatic heat regulation, 
and a practical humidifier to moisten the air, 
just as much so as it demands proper and cor- 
proper design from a standpoint 
and the other features of special 
school This fact, will 
be fully demonstrated to anyone interested in 


rect lighting, 
of sanitation 
designing. we believe, 
school construction, who will make a thorough 
investigation of the subject. 

“While some owners are of the opinion that 
the cost of operation is much greater than a 
non-ventilated system, this need not be the case, 
for if proper apparatus is used, with efficient 
automatic regulation and correct construction 
for re-circulation of air, installed for use when 
conditions are such as to justify re-circulation 
of air, that is, when the building is being heated 


(Concluded on Page 107) 
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WEST TERRACE SCHOOL, CLAREMONT, N. H 
THE WEST TERRACE SCHOOL 

The West Terrace School at Claremont, New 
Hampshire, has been planned to meet the needs 
of a slowly growing community for a primary 
building, and the town is justly proud of the 
building, which was occupied in the fall of 
1923. 

The building contains six primary classrooms 
for 35 pupils each, a double-room kindergarten 
for 50 pupils, a total of 260 pupils. The play- 
room-assembly hall will seat 240 persons. 

The boiler room and chimney have been 
planned for the setting of a second boiler. This 
will provide sufficient space for six more class 
rooms which may be added at the rear. The 
only change in the present building is the re- 
building of the rear stairs at the end of the 
extended corridors. 

The pupils’ toilets are on the ground floor. 
The office, teachers’ room and teachers’ toilet 
are on the first floor. The building is heated 
by direct radiation and has positive ventilation 
by means of a fan supplying warm air. 
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CLAREMONT, N. Brainerd & Leeds, 








Brainerd & Leeds, Architects, Boston, Mass 
The cost of the building was as follows: 


General contract 


S0 


39,550 


PREIS ns wk ad debs wc. 2 


Ileating and ventilatio: ; eee) 

Kleetrie equipment .... ; ree 1,325 
jul} 

Eas nS path oe ald a cece ce POL, OOS 


In planning the building, the architects 
offered the school committee an alternate design 
involving a hipped roof and a cupola of the type 
found on old New England academies The 
alternate plan also called for first-class construc- 
tion in the entire basement, first floor, stairs, 
for raising the first floor three feet and for the 
use of cast stone exterior trim below the cornice. 
The bids showed an increase for the general 
contract of $47,700, and $2,500 for the roof. 
This additional cost was deemed unwise and 
the original plans were carried out as shown. 

[he building was designed by Messrs. Brain- 
erd & Leeds of Boston, and was erected under 
their supervision. 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
Architects, Boston, Mass. 
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“Units of Cost” and Their Application 


John L. Lounsbury, Principal of Burnett School, Long Beach, Calif. 


This article is written in an effort to make 
a practical application of some of the principles 
and theories as set forth in a former article in 
the JourNAL, entitled “Principles of Classifica- 
tion and Unit Cost in School Finance.” The 
previous discussion dealt with the problem and 
principles of analyzing school costs. This arti- 
cle will deal with the application of “units of 
costs” to an analysis of school expenditure. 
Both are interdependent. We cannot devise 
“units” of cost unless school expenditures are 
analyzed, and on the other hand, our analysis 
will be comparatively worthless unless we de- 
vise some terminology whereby we can speak 
of this analysis with a common understanding. 

The analyses of school costs are necessary to 
show just what items of expenditure make up 
any unit that might be devised. It is compara- 
tively simple to record the items of expenditure 
as they come in, without any reference to the 
function they perform, but to charge them with 
respect to the duties performed necessitates a 
study of the various phases of the school sys- 
tem. The scientific analysis of the school’s ac- 
counts which recognizes the organization and 
purpose of that school system, and charges each 
item with respect to its function, must there- 
fore show just what items make up any “unit” 
devised and give the fundamental basis for in- 
cluding those items as part of that unit. 

Any unit devised as a basis of terminology 
must in turn be made with reference to the 
items included in the analysis. But the analysis 
is made with reference to the relationship that 
exists between the various items of expenditure. 

is relationship is the vital question in school 
accounting. Therefore, it can easily be seen 
that cost analysis and unit costs are inter- 
dependent and that any unit of cost used must 
be able to express the same relationship between 
he various functions of expenditure as shown 
by the analysis. What the analysis shows re- 
garding the school expenditures, any unit used 
) express that analysis must also show. 


In securing “units” of cost we must pattern 
to some extent after the practices of the com- 
mercial world, but the purposes of our expendi- 
tures are different than in the commercial and 
industrial fields. We cannot devise “units” 
which will deal with the “value of the product” 
and they must, therefore, deal with the process 
costs. The large element of human differences 
which affects school costs cannot be measured 
objectively, but we must seek a comparative 
basis whereby a certain cost for the labor or 
duty performed or for the materials consumed 
in one school are comparable with the same kind 
of labor or duty or materials consumed in an- 
other school. 


One of the fundamental principles that must 
be taken into consideration in constructing 
various “units” is the relationship that exists 
between “prime costs” and “overhead costs.” 
In computing the cost of education in any 
school system, instruction can be considered as 
a prime cost because instruction is basic. Edu- 
cation exists as an institution for instructional 


purposes. Instruction makes up the largest 
percentage of our expenditure. All other 
processes bear an indirect relationship to in- 


struction. We are, therefore, safe in assuming 
instruction is a prime cost, just as labor 
is a prime cost in manufacturing; in fact when 
we buy instruction we pay for labor. Our final 
unit must, therefore, be on the basis of “in- 
struction” plus all accessory costs. 


Our problem is to devise “units” which will 
measure instructional costs and overhead costs 
in their proper relationship. Instructional costs 


must be measured in “units” that show the 
function of that process, and overhead costs 
must be measured in “units” that show their 
function as well as the relationship to instruc- 
tion. The rest of this article will be devoted 
to the practical application of such a theory 
to an actual school situation. It is impossible 
to inform readers where these figures were ob- 
tained, but they are taken from the actual cost 
of a school system for the year 1920-21. 

Perhaps the most common unit of cost for 
estimating the cost of the elementary school 
is, “cost per pupil in average daily attendance.” 
This unit concentrates all cost, to use the com- 
mon expression of the industrial accountant, at 
the point of the tool; or in other words, each 
pupil is considered as an individual unit, and 
the eosts, both direct and indirect, are centered 
here. This unit is based on the principle that 
indirect expenses accrue in proportion to the 
number of pupils in school each day. When 
we figure the pupils in average daily attendance, 
our unit remains constant for one day, and each 
pupil is like every other pupil in the amount 
of time, floor space, and supplies consumed. 

In determining the cost “per pupil in average 
daily attendance” the cost for instruction, ad- 
ministration, operation, maintenance and that 
part of outlays which represents the yearly de- 
preciation, are computed and the total costs 
divided by the number in average daily attend- 
ance. If the “cost per pupil in average daily 
attendance” for any one building, room or grade 
within a building, were desired, the cost woulda 
be determined by adding the cost of instruc- 
tion for that particular division, to the pro- 
rated share of administration, operation, main- 
tenance, and outlays for that particular build- 
ing, room or grade, and the whole divided by 
the number of pupils “in average daily attend- 
ance” in that building, room or grade. 

The cost for one particular grade building 
for the year 1920-21, thus computed, was: 


pT a $ 2,033.73 
NS eer eee 31,622.49 
ONE. 3:6 403d0.0cb00 eae SE 6,085.08 
PESCININOS. 5k ccc cscsecenss 1,087.83 
fo Peer reer rere 171.69 

| ery Peer re ree $40,000.81 


The number of pupils in average daily attend- 
ance was 450, making the “cost per pupil in 
average daily attendance” $88.88. 

We know, however, that there was 484 pupils 
enrolled in this school. The cost remained the 
same regardless of the average daily attendance 
because the school plant was in operation and 
the same expenses were going on. 

The same cost will hold good regardless of 
the unit used to express that cost. If we had 
used “the number enrolled” as the unit of cost 
the result would have been $40,000.81 divided 
by 484, or $82.68. This shows clearly that the 
unit “cost per pupil, in average daily attend- 
ance” does not take into consideration the cost 
incurred through the absence of any one pupil. 
The building is’ equipped with respect to the 
number expected rather than with respect to 
the number that actually attends. We are not 
measuring results, but the organization calls 
for a certain expense, which will remain rela- 
tively constant regardless of attendance. 

But let us carry these two units which are 
so nearly alike down to a finer division of the 
process. We should see what the difference is 
in the cost when we take one grade or room 
within the building. Computing the cost of 
the various processes in the second grade of 
the same building, whose total cost was com- 
puted before, we found the cost to be: 
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ROPURISEPREAO 5 oc ct cen nicss $ 140.28 
POMENEEN bc dcks os bu wade de 8 1,934.54 
Operation ......6<. matinee 683.16 
ee PETEPTET TCT 64.29 

ES Scns se codcotan tr eewee $2,822.27 


There were 28 pupils enrolled in this grade 
with an average daily attendance of 25. Taking 
the number enrolled as the divisor we find the 
cost “per pupil enrolled” was $100.79 and taking 
the average daily attendance as the divisor we 
find the cost “per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance” was $112.88. 

Two facts are brought to light. First, lack 
of constancy in attendance or enrollment be- 
comes an important factor in influencing costs 
as well as the items that enter into the makeup 
of costs. Second, “cost per pupil enrolled” is 
a better basis for estimating costs than “cost 
per pupil in average daily atte:edance” because 
our purpose is to reveal the actual cost of op- 
eration and not what the school turns out. 

When we used the entire building as a divi- 
sion, the cost per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance was just $6.20 more than the cost per 
pupil enrolled. When we used the grade as a 
division we found that the difference in costs 
was $12.09, or almost twice as much. This, of 
course, would vary with the different rooms be- 
cause of the difference in enrollment and at- 
tendance. Immediately the question arises, 
“Why does the cost per pupil enrolled vary 
between one room and the whole building? It 
will be noted that the cost per pupil enrolled 


h 


for the whole building was $82.68, while the cost 
for this same unit for the one room was $100.79, 
a large difference when this room was con- 
sidered average for the building. It is easy to 
see that our cost is entirely governed by the 
teaching load imposed upon the teacher. If 
one teacher teaches 28 pupils, the cost per pupil 
would be $100.79; while, if she teaches 35 
pupils, the cost per pupil would be $80.63, or 
almost $20 less. 

The application of these “two units” is given 
to illustrate the differences that may appear 


n results if these units are used. The writer 
does not consider them adequate or conforming 
to the theory advocated before, but they can be 
used to an advantage by the school adminis- 
trator. It might not be necessary to make such 
small divisions as have been used here, but to 
economically administer a school system, those 
responsible should be able to determine com- 
parative costs for buildings,- grades, and classes 
for making adjustments. One school system 
familiar to the writer has required that each 
week a report of attendance and enrollment be 
completed so that proper adjustments can be 
made at all times of the teaching load and ex- 
penses. 

Another “unit” of cost which might be ap- 
plied to elementary school costs is “cost per 
subject.” This requires the computation of the 
total cost per room and using the proportionate 
amount of time spent on one subject as the 
divisor, to compute the cost per subject. This 
does not seem to be a practicable unit for com- 
paring one school with another, but it will 
prove very useful to the administrator in com- 
paring relative costs within the system. That 
is, how much does it cost to teach arithmetic 
in the sixth grade of this building as compared 
with the cost of teaching arithmetic in the same 
grade of another building? Going back to our 
former computed costs for one room as given 
above and assuming that the sixth grade costs 
approximately the same as the second, the one 
computed, our total cost for the one room would 
be $2,822.27. Suppose the teacher spends 
eighty minutes a day in the teaching of arith- 
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metic. The total length of the school day in 
this grade is 300 minutes. The teacher, there- 
fore, devotes 26 per cent of her time to the 
teaching of arithmetic. We can, therefore, 
charge 26 per cent of the total cost of this room 
to the teaching of arithmetic which would be 
about $720.20. In other words it costs $720.20 
to teach arithmetic in this school for the year 
1920-21. 

The elements that make up this unit do not 
fluctuate except as the actual cost items fluctu- 
ate. The actual cost depends on the amount 
of time spent in teaching the subject and the 
supplies used. The number of pupils in the 
class or grade does not affect the cost. It might 
be said, however, that the teaching load will 
be a factor in computing costs for individuals 
served. What the best teaching load is, can- 
not be answered by experimental evidence that 
will fit all cases. 

But this “unit” cost per subject, in any grade, 
ean be further used in combination with the 
number of pupils enrolled, and thus be made 
a more accurate indicator of costs. As com- 
puted before, let us assume that it costs $720.20 
to teach arithmetic in the sixth grade of this 
particular school and that there are 30 pupils 
enrolled in this school. The “cost per pupil 
subject” would, therefore, be 1/30 of $720.20 
or $24. That is, it would cost $24 per pupil 
to teach arithmetic in the sixth grade of this 
particular school. 


Had there been 35 pupils 
the cost would have been proportionately less. 
When the number of children enroiled or the 
number of children in average daily attendance 
fluctuates our cost would fluctuate in accord- 
ance, 

It becomes evident, therefore, that whatever 
unit is used, attendance must be a cost factor. 
To compare subject costs in one building with 
those of another does not mean anything unless 
we take into consideration the number served. 
Which one of the units we use expressing at- 
tendance, in connection with the cost per sub- 
ject, depends on our purpose. If we wished to 
express subject cost in terms of our organiza- 
tion or plan, then we would use “number en 
rolled” in connection with “cost per subject.” 
If we wished to express our cost of subjects 
in terms of pupils actually served, then we 
would combine “number in average daily at- 
tendance” with “cost per subject.” But as 
pointed out before, our purpose must be to ex- 
press cost in terms of plan or organization and 
not what we actually turn out. Our best com- 
bination, therefore, would be “cost per pupil 
per subject” taking enrollment as the basis for 
computing the number of pupils. It should 
also be added that such a unit conforms strictly 
to the principle set forth before, that the funda- 
mental process for which our schools exists, 
instruction, is taken into consideration, and the 
cost of instruction is computed according to the 
relation of one subject to another. 

Units of Operation Cost 

There are other units, however, that must be 
devised to measure other process costs. We 
should devise some “units” or “unit” to measure 
the cost of operation and the cost of mainte 
nance. The units discussed thus far have taken 
into consideration operation and maintenance 
costs as part of instructional costs. That is not 
the logical way to treat such items or process 
costs. We cannot measure janitor service by 
“cost or subject,” but whatever unit we do use 
to measure the cost of janitor service, or opera- 
tion and maintenance, it must be made with 
reference to instructional costs and be made so 
that each one can 
is used to measure i 


applied to whatever unit 
truction. 

Many items of expenditure for operation and 
maintenance are depend: on the nature of 
the subject taught in the special room in ques- 
tion. For instance, a manual! training room, 
fully equipped, would use more electricity than 
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a regular classroom, or a cooking room would 
use more gas than a classroom. But such items 
as these can be charged directly to the indi- 
vidual room and then prorated as some other 
operation and maintenance costs must be. 
Either method would give a fair distribution. 

The best possible unit to measure operation 
and maintenance would be either “cost per 
square foot of floor space” or “cost per cubic 
content.” That is, a room with floor space of 
620 square feet should bear that percentage of 
the total cost of janitor service, lights, ete., for 
the building equal to the ratio of the floor space 
of this room to the whole building. Probably 
heat should be measured in terms “cubic 
contents,” but where the height of the ceiling 
remains constant throughout the building, floor 
space would be just as accurate to measure this 
item as cubie content. The cost of maintaining 
and operating the halls and stairways would 
have to be computed the same way as the rooms, 
and prorated to the cost of the various rooms 
affected by the halls and stairways. 

The unit “cost per square foot” is especially 
adapted to show the relationship that exists be 
tween the cost of operation and maintenance 
and the cost of instruction. It can easily be 
reduced to instructional cost. Suppose a class- 
room contains 500 square feet of floor space, 
and there are 30 pupils enrolled in this room. 
This allows 16.6 square feet of floor space for 
each pupil. The computed cost of operation 
and maintenance for the whole school building 
was $7,172.91 with a total of 30,000 feet of 
floor space. This particular room would be 
charged with approximately ten per cent of the 
total cost or $717.29. When we understand that 
in school buildings about fifty per cent of the 
entire floor space is accessory, then we can add 
fifty per cent to each room in order to find the 
With 500 square feet 
of floor space in this room, the cost per square 
foot would be $2.24. With an allowance of 16.6 
square feet per child it would, therefore, cost 
$23.74 per pupil per square foot. 


total cost of each room. 


Let us see how valid such a unit is when 
we compute it by another method. Going back 
to our computed cost for one room we find that 
operation cost $690.40 and maintenance $64.29, 
or a total of $754.69. With thirty pupils en- 
rolled this would make the cost, measured with 
the number of pupils enrolled, $25.15. Our 
cost computed the other way, that is, “cost per 
square foot,’ times “number of pupils en- 
rolled” was $23.74. These last figures used as 
a total cost, however, included what was thought 
to be a proportionate share of the halls and 
stairways chargeable to this room, and this will 
account for the two dollar increase in the above 
figure. We can say that either way we com- 
pute the cost, the results will vary but little. 

But the advantage lies in computing opera- 
tion and maintenance by first computing the 
rate of cost per square foot and then finding 
this cost in relation to the number of pupils 
served, rather than in computing the total cost 
and dividing by the number of pupils enrolled. 
There are two reasons for this: First, it meas- 
ures the function of expenditure in terms of 
that function which can easily be expressed in 
terms of other functions and relationships; sec- 
ondly, it gives a comparative cost basis in 
terms of those things measured which will be 
of vital importance to the executive in esti- 
mating costs on space consumed and the amount 
of space necessary for each pupil. 

Units of Cest for the High School 

The problem of “unit costs” for the high 
school varies considerably from that of “unit 
costs” for the elementary schools. It must be 
pointed out that, if we are clinging to the fun- 
damental principles of accounting as set forth 
before, the differences in organization between 
the high school and the elementary school eall 
for a different unit of cost to be used. Opera- 


tion and maintenance costs in the high school 
might be expressed and prorated on the same 
basis as in the elementary school. However, the 
manner of showing the relationship between 
operation and maintenance costs on the one 
hand and instructional costs on the other, 
would be different. Cost per square foot of floor 
space or cost per cubic content will apply as 
well to the high school in expressing expendi- 
ture for operation -and maintenance, as to the 
elementary school. 

Each room must bear its proportionate share 
of the cost of operation and maintenance, based 
on the relation to the total amount of floor 
space maintained. Each room must also bear 
its proportionate share of the cost incurred 
through the operation and maintenance of halls 
and stairways. But when we undertake to show 
the relationship that exists between the units 
used to measure these costs, either cost per 
square foot or cost per cubic content, and the 
units used to express instructional costs, what- 
ever they might be, we are confronted with an 
entirely different problem due to the difference 
in use made of the high school rooms. Here 
is a high school room used only four periods 
per day, yet it has to be heated and cleaned 
just the same as if it were in use constantly. 
In the elementary school the “pupil load” in 
every room remains practically constant, but 
in the high school it does not. 

We shall first try to discuss some of the units 
used to measure instructional costs in the high 
school and return to the discussion of the rela- 
tionship between instructional costs and main- 
tenance costs. 

The high school exists to give instruction to 
pupils, fundamentally the same as the elemen- 
tary school but after a different fashion; that 
is, the manner of presenting this instruction is 
different. 
than four or five periods of 40 to 45 minutes 


Rarely does the pupil spend more 


in actual recitation. The rest of the dav, if he 
is forced to stay in school, is used for study, 
laboratory work, or extra-curricular activities. 
That is, at the end of each period there is almost 
a complete change of the teaching load and the 
use made of the rooms. 

Let us examine some of the units of cost that 
may be used to measure instructional costs in 
the high school and see what they show. We 
may use “cost per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance” or “cost per pupil enrolled.” It ap- 
pears to be a safe basis to prorate administra- 
tive costs for the whole high school on the basis 
of number enrolled in high school as compared 
with the total enrollment of the entire school 
system. We are safe in assuming that admin- 
istrative costs will increase as enrollment in- 
creases though not at the same rate. We could 
not prorate such costs on the basis of “hours 
of instruction” because hours of instruction 
might be increased indefinitely by increasing 
the teaching load and yet not increase the ad- 
ministrative costs. This would apply to the 
high school as a whole and would not be valid 
if we attempted to prorate administrative costs 
to various subjects on this basis. Here admin- 
istrative costs must be prorated on the basis of 
“hours of instruction.” 

It cost $163,074.72 for instruction and ad- 
ministration of the high school in the same 
city for which figures were quoted as to the cost 
of one elementary school. The enrollment was 
1,840, with an average daily attendance of 1,750 
students. The cost per pupil in average daily 
attendance, for instruction and administration, 
was $93.18 and the cost per pupil enrolled was 
$388.62. 

When we examine these units to measure this 
cost, we find they are not satisfactory. In the 
first place, if we used such a unit, we could 
not in any way relate it to the unit used to 
express the cost of operation and maintenance. 
It would be exceedingly difficult to determine 
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the average daily attendance or number en 
rolled in any one room of the high school. See- 
ond, such a unit is of no diagnostic value 
heeause it gives no accurate basis for compari- 
son of costs between the various departments of 
the high school. Third, such 
cost relationship between subjects and depart 


a unit gives no 


both of which are important units of 
organization. We 


ments, 
high school eannot tell 
whether our English department is more expen 
sive than our science department because we 
recognize no difference in the number taking 
the various subjects. 

We might consider, however, “cost per pupil 
enrolled in each subject” as a desirable unit. 
Ilere we are confronted with the intricate prob 
em of student program. One student might 


Would his 


enrollment be counted as two or as one student / 


be enrolled in two English classes. 


Ife consumes as much time and energy as two 
persons, yet in determining the ratio of costs 
t would be unfair to consider one person twice. 
This would throw the ratio completely out of 
ignment when we figure the ratio with respect 
the total number of pupils enrolled in the 
gh school. 
When we speak of instructional costs in terms 
‘ “number enrolled” or “average daily attend 
nee” even by subjects, we measure this cost 
ith reference to the wrong function. We are 


measuring it in terms of the number served 
rather than in terms of the service given. We 
know that an English teacher can teach more 
pupils and give more instruction than a science 
teacher of equal ability, where laboratory work 
n science is considered equal to regular class 
room lecture work; yet science is a more costl) 
subject and does not serve so many pupils. 
We should, therefore, seek to find a unit which 
process of instruction and which 


the 


measures the 


can be 


adj isted to the number served i1 


process, rather than taking the number served 
nd adjusting it to the process. 

We should seek a unit which measures cost in 
erms of the process of instruction. There are 
two possible units for this purpose, viz: “cost 
per hour of instruction” or “cost per thousand 

of instruction.” Both units are prac 
identical except in extent of measure 
ment. ‘Thousand hours of instruction” makes 
the unit larger, and in the large high schools, 
vhere many hours of instruction are given in 
each § ibject, the larger unit becomes the easier 


ipply. The larger unit is not so small that 
the prorating of overhead costs on this basis 
become so minute as to be inaccurate, due 

to the finer divisions necessitated by the use 
of such a small unit as one hour of instruction. 
Let us apply these units to a specific case 
ind see if they measure the cost of instruction 


n its functional relationship. An analysis of 


cost in the school in question shows that the 
(this included 


prorated administration costs) was $15,271.71. 


instructional cost for science 
A total of 5,555 hours of instruction was given 
This included the labora 
ory periods which were eighty minutes in 


in science each week. 


ength and required either the time of a reg 
ilar science teacher or that of a paid laboratory 
assistant whose salary was included in the in- 
structional eost. Counting forty weeks as a 
seh year there would be a total of 222,200 
if instruction in science during a given 

3CI year. Dividing the total cost by the 
er of hours of instruction given we find 

the st per hour of instruction to be $.067 


or $67 per thousand hours of instruction. Hours 


Ol truction are computed as one class period 
for e individual. Double periods count as 
two hours of instruction. 

here are several points of value in meas- 
iring instructional costs in terms of “hours of 
instruction” or “thousand hours of instruction.” 


First, both units take into consideration the 
fundamental process or purpose of the school 
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MAYOR HYLAN SWEARS IN NEW HEAD OF THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS. 
Mayor John F. Hylan is shown in the center administering the oath of office to Dr. William J. O’Shea, 


the new Superintendent of New York City Schools. 


Dr. O’Shea succeeds Dr. Ettinger. (At the right is 


George J. Ryan, President of the Board of Education.) 


and measure instruction as a process. Second, 
they take into consideration the number of 
pupils served because as our class increases in 
size they add proportionately to the hours of 
instruction. In this way the units can be ap- 
plied to any subject with a small enrollment 
as well as to any subject with a large enroll- 
ment, and yet give the correct proportion of 
cost. Third, these two units are easily adjusted 
to the units used to measure the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance. 

Now we must see how these units can be re 
lated to the units used to measure operation and 
maintenance. At the very outset we stated 
that the same units used to measure operation 
and maintenance, viz: “cost per square foot of 
floor space” or “cost per cubic content,” could 
be used for the measurement of these same costs 
in high sehool. 


We can easily convert the unit “hours of 
instruction” to the units used to measure the 
cost of operation and maintenance. 
one science room contains 1,600 square feet of 
floor space. In figuring costs as analyzed from 
our former illustration we found that the cost 
of the eight rooms occupied by the Seience De 
partment, maintenance and 


$2,028.19. 


operation, was 
The cost of one room would be one 
Since there 
are 1,600 square feet of floor space in this room 
the cost per square foot would be $158. It 
now becomes an easy matter to distribute this 


» 


eighth of that amount or $253.52. 


cost to the instructional costs. In this room 
there are thirty recitations per week with a 
In one 
year there would be forty times that amount of 
instruction, or 22,800 hours of instruction per 
Dividing 22,800 hours of instruction by 


total of 595 hours of instruction given. 


year. 
1,600 square feet we get 142 hours of instruc 
tion per square foot. If we used “thousand 
hours of instruction” it can be easily seen that 
the same underlying principle would apply but 
that the application would be easier and more 
accurate. This means that to the computed 
cost of 142 hours of instruction we must add 
$.158 t 


» cover the cost of operation and main 
tenance. 

But there is one other fact that we must take 
into consideration before we reach a definite 
conclusion. If the science room is so equipped 
as to restrict its use for recitation of other 
subjects than science, full time and capacity 
must be charged against that room for science 
work. This will make the cost higher for 


Suppose * 


sciences and recognizes the high cost due to 
more elaborate equipment needed in science. 
Where we have an English room that may be 
used for history or language work, we can 
charge against the special subject according to 
the use made of the room. If it were used for 
history three periods and English five periods, 
the charges would be made in proportion to the 
time spent and the hours of instruction given 
in that room for the various subjects. 

This shows that the units used to measure 
the cost of operation and maintenance will ap- 
ply alike in all cases and can easily be converted 
into instructional costs. Our conclusion must 
be that a combination of instructional and ad- 
ministration costs, measured in terms of “cost 
per hour of instruction” or “cost per thousand 
hours of instruction” and operation and main- 
tenance measured in terms of “cost per square 
foot” is the best possible series of units to be 
nsed. - 

DR. O'SHEA HEADS SCHOOLS OF FIRST 

CITY 

Dr. William J. O’Shea, formerly associate 
superintendent of schools of New York City, on 
May first, assumed the duties of superintendent 
of the city schools, succeeding Dr. Wm. L. 
Ettinger. . 

Dr. O’Shea began his education in Public 
School No. 2 and completed his preliminary 
training at the College of the City of New York. 
He began his educational career as a teacher in 
Public School 75, Manhattan, and later became 
its principal. He organized Public School 171, 
which he headed for five years. 

In 1906 Dr. O’Shea was elected a district 
superintendent, to serve in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn, and to have charge of co- 
operative and continuation school classes. 

In 1918 Dr. O’Shea was promoted to the posi- 
tion of associate superintendent to succeed Dr. 
Ettinger, who had then become superintendent 
of schools. During the past six years Dr. 
O’Shea has been in charge of the ‘elementary 
schools of Manhattan and has had charge of the 
assignment, nomination and transfer of prin- 
cipals and teachers and of passing upon appli- 
cations for leave of absence. 

Dr. O’Shea is a graduate of the College of the 
City of New York, and holds degrees from Man- 
hattan College, from St. Francis Xavier’s, and 
from Fordham University. He is the author 
of a series of textbooks on English, is a co- 
author of a work on astronomy, and a frequent 
contributor to educational literature. He has 
been active in the work of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the New York State Teachers’ 
Association and the Principals’ Association. He 
was largely responsible for the passage of the 
first pension bill through his work as chairman 
of the legislative committee of the men teachers’ 
organization. 
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EDITORIAL 


UNITS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND 
INDEPENDENT CONTROL 


The period when the educational forces flock 
to state capitals in the interest of school legis- 
lation is closing. The legislatures in several 
states have been in session. Here minor amend- 
ments and major revisions of the school laws 
have been proposed. 

Among the questions which stand out with 
greater prominence this year are those which 
deal with units of school government and those 
affecting the relations between boards of educa 
tion and municipalities in matters of financial 
control. Then there is the ever recurring rural 
school problem. 

The efforts to secure a more efficient working 
unit for school government contemplates in the 
main the substitution of county for the district 
control. Experience has taught that a county 
board of education, with power to appoint the 
superintendent, who in turn is held responsible 
for the professional service rendered, renders 
more satisfactory results than is accomplished 
by the old district system. The consolidated 
school movement, too, has made larger units a 
matter of necessity. 

The county unit, wherever proposed, has been 
met with more or less strenuous opposition. In 
Indiana the district trustees banded together 
last year and succeeded in defeating the county 
school government measure. The district trus- 
tee does not readily surrender his authority over 
the rural school located in his immediate 
vicinity. 

And yet, in the march of progress, the various 
states will find that the rural school problem 
which concerns itself largely with the matter 
of effective supervision and adequate support is 
best dealt with through the authority and mo- 
mentum of the county unit. 

The county unit idea is as yet, where newly 
proposed, subject to perverse notions as to its 
real scope. In North Carolina, for instance, 
where the county unit has been under discus- 
sion, it is proposed that the cities be included 
in such unit. Those familiar with the subject 
know that the larger centers of population must 
be under separate authority and control and 
that such authority and control cannot consist- 
ently be shared by the smaller units. 

The battle for financial control have been 
mainly waged in the eastern states by city 
boards of education that want to be ridded of 
city council domination. In New York state the 
issue assumed acute form. In Massachusetts the 
struggle of the larger communities, where the 
old town meeting system has lost its meaning, 
was equally strenuous. In the smaller places 
the town meeting idea still holds and is render- 
ing good service. 

On the whole, the schoo! legislative measures 
did not pile up in the degree they did last year. 
There were fewer legislatures in session and the 
measures proposed were fewer in number. 
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EXIT ETTINGER—ENTER O'SHEA 

During the past few months there has been 
much speculation as to the outcome of the New 
York city school superintendency situation. 
And when the die was cast, it was found that 
Dr. William L. Ettinger, who served the na- 
tion’s first city as superintendent for the past 
six years, had been retired, and Dr. William J. 
O’Shea was his chosen successor. 


It was known for some time that Dr. Ettinger 


was not entirely certain of reelection. In fact, 
there were rumors that he would be retired. 
It was known that he had offended Mayor 
Hylan, and it was asserted that he was persona 
non grata with Tammany Hall. But, it was not 
certain that these two factors 
oppose him. 


would seriously 


The school forces, however, voiced thei ir sup 

port for his reelection. A number of civic 
bodies as well as the several principals, teachers, 
and parent-teachers’ organizations adopted res 
olutions strongly recommending his retention. 
Ilis services as an educator and administrator 
were highly commended. 
The members of the board of education, how 
ever, remained non-committal. The shadow of 
doubt hung over the situation until the vot 
was cast. No formal charges had been preferred 
against Dr. Ettinger, no propaganda efforts in 
behalf of Dr. O’Shea had become apparent. The 
board of education deemed it within its province 
to name the man, and it named him. Dr. 
O’Shea was the man. That was all there was 
to the whole transaction. 

Not until the choice had been made did any 
intimation of the inner story reach the public. 
A prominent member of the board asserted that 
Dr. Ettinger had secured every advancement 
in the school system through political manipu 
lation. This Dr. Ettinger denied in positive 
Whether the school publie will ever 
bring the whole truth to the surface remains 
to be seen. 

Time, too, will tell whether the change was 
a wise one. 


language. 


The case is one where an old maxim 
may be given a new version, namely, that the 
schoolmaster proposes, and the school board dis 
poses. It is evident that the strong support 
which Dr. Ettinger enjoyed at the hands of his 
The board of 
education acted upon its own judgment. 
RECENT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE CON- 
CERN IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The business public has in recent years mani 


co-workers availed him nothing. 


fested a greater concern than ever before in the 
progress of popular edueation. A number of 
instances have come to light where commerce 
bodies have engaged in untangling loeal school 
troubles or where they have in a cooperative 
sense provided school surveys. 

These departures on the part of business or- 
ganizations have in nowise been deemed med- 
dlesome or intrusive. Conditions may arise 
in any community where school policies or 
projects may be hung up as the result of fae 
torial differences or other deterring influences 
when an impartial study and conelusion may 
prove most beneficent. 

If a chamber of commerce is all that it ought 

be, namely, a body of business and profes 
sional men, who are not dominated by political 
considerations and who are unselfishly concerned 
in the welfare of an entire community, then 
it may at times be of incalculable service. As 
a rule, bodies of this character represent the 
larger taxpayers who usually have a determining 
voice on questions affecting school support. 

When the chamber of commerce at Indianap- 
olis early in the year investigated a school 
squabble of long standing its findings tended to 
clarify the atmosphere. The public at least 
believed that the truth of the situation had been 
ascertained. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce re 
cently caused study of the school situation of 


Chicago to be made. It employed expert service 
which brought out the essential facts and prob- 
lems of that city’s school system and presented 
these to the business public. There was no 
effort to argue for any particular change or 
reform, but merely to inform the public, from 
the standpoint of the business man, of the status 
of the schools. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has issued a series of monographs on 
school administrative problems, such as housing, 
finances, ete., ete. It has also ventured to 
analvze national legislation affecting school 
interests. 

Whatever may be said of the ultimate value 
of the application of collective business judg- 
ment on school administrative problems it rea- 
sonably follows such judgment is likely to be 
free from the more immediate considerations 
which so frequently hamper a board of educa- 
tion. The latter may get wedged into a series 
of complications which may render an impar- 
tial dictum most beneficent. 

On the whole, the interest manifested by 
business men’s organizations in the cause of 
education must be welcomed, more specially at 
a time when school costs have been mounting 
and when a more liberal tax yield is essential 
to provide adequate compensation for the pro- 
fessional workers and to maintain high stand 
ards of efficiency. 


LOCAL PATRIOTISM AND PRACTICAL 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

The pride which men profess in their coun- 
try is best expressed in the contribution they 
may make to the progress and welfare of the 
community in which they live. Here the test 
of true citizenship primarily comes into play. 
The citizen who is loyal to the home town may 
be relied upon when the interests of the nation 
are at stake. 


There is perhaps no place within the range 
of community activities which offer a finer op- 
portunity for unselfish and patriotic service than 

fered in the field school administration. 
And yet how frequently good men and women 
will miss the great opportunity for service and 
sacrifice the larger objective for immediate 
considerations. 


The one weakness which asserts itself with 
harmful frequently develops when a member of 
the board of education seeks to meet an election 
obligation by rewarding his constituency. “My 
friend who stood by me loyally in the election,” 
says the grateful school board member, “has a 
daughter who is a fine girl. She is looking for 
Besides, he will support our bond 
issue. He is a good citizen. 


a teacher job. 


I am for the home 


” 


town girl, regardless— 


The position in question may call for a male 
instructor in the high school who comes with 
adequate training and experience to assume an 
important branch of study. But, a perverted 
town pride and the practice of favoritism de 
mand reeognition of the home town girl be- 
cause her father has voted properly on election 
day and a good citizen. 
It is readily seen how easily local patriotism 
may submerge the issue and befog the higher 
objective of school administrative service. The 
educational expert, the superintendent or prin- 
cipal, who held responsible for the efficiency 
of the instructional forces, is here ignored and 
the school board member is permitted to liqui- 
date an obligation at the expense of: the school 
system. 


The remedy must be found in a more whole 
some community sentiment in which the citi- 
zenship as a whole will recognize the preroga- 
tives of the educational executive, frown upon 
all attempts to use the schools in rewarding 
election day activity, and hold to the higher 
mission of the school system. 
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THE SCHOOLS AS A BUSINESS OPPOR- 


TUNITY 

The tendency of commercial organizations to 
cooperate with the local school authorities in 
bringing about desirable departures is growing. 
The schools, too, recognize the importance of 
a wholesome public sentiment regarding the 
subject of education and the services which en- 
terprising business organizations may lend. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Albany, N. Y., 
has gone a step farther than all other similar 
Commerce bodies in manifesting a helpful atti- 
tude towards the That organization 
proceeds upon the thought that the schools are 
a great asset which ought to attract capital and 
population to Albany, and advertises the same 
us such. 

A pamphlet issued by the Commerce body, 
entitled “Education in Albany, an Opportunity 
and a Business,” sets forth the educational ad- 
vantages afforded. It tells all about the schools, 
public, private and parochial, and provides in- 
formation on the secondary and higher institu- 
tions of learning, and is handsomely illustrated. 
CHOOSING NAMES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 

BUILDINGS. 

The obvious purpose is to remind the youth 

of those of a past day 


schools. 


who by meritorious 
service have made a lasting contribution to the 
progress of the nation and who are worthy of 
ur gratitude and reverence. 


Thus, thousands of schools throughout this 
broad land bear the names of illustrious men in 
which Washington and Lincoln lead, followed 
by Jetferson, Hamilton, Webster, Franklin, and 
by accepting at a later period, such names as 
Gartield, McKinley, Roosevelt and Harding. 

In a western where an 


city enterprising 


newspaper threw the queston of a name for a 


new school open to public discussion, such 
names as, Luther Burbank, Henrick Ibsen 
Mary Pickford, and Jack Dempsey were 


brought to the surface. Coolidge and Pershing 
received some votes but the name Harding led 
all others and won. 

The choice of a name for a new school build- 
ing seldom 
beyond the 


authorit ies. 


which goes 
confines of the immediate school 
And yet during the past year 
some serious controversies have arisen not so 


involves a discussion 


much over the naming of new schools as the 
renaming of old schools. In one instance it 


was the change from a national to a local name 


and in the others it was just the reverse. In 


each instance, the protest came from those who 
for sentimental reasons wanted to cling to the 
old name, 

buildings, how- 
ever, involves in certain instances a practical 
question. 


The designation of school 
In cities where a large number of 
buildings are located the designation by names 
Is apt to lead to Thus, cities 
whose schools at one time bore the names of 
the nation’s Presidents and martyrs now bear 


confusion. 


simple street designations as a matter of con- 
venience. In smaller communities it is entire- 
ly feasible to adhere to 


street designations. 


names rather than 


should be 


borne in mind that the names once chosen must 


In naming sehool buildings it 


serve a long period of time and that changes 
thereafter are bound to be met with strenuous 
oppos 
a certain school, bearing a certain name will 
not tolerate the adoption of another. 


ition. The citizen who, as a boy attended 


The custom of commemorating great names 
by adopting them for school buildings should 
be encouraged. 


struc t ure, 


They lend a new dignity to a 
direct the student’s mind to the 
example set by a noble life, and stimulate 
better citizenship. 

It is an established custom in this country— 
and at that a laudable 
attaches illustrious names of statesmen, heroes 


very one—which 
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and benefactors to school buildings. In this 
manner not only names that grace the nation’s 
history are kept before the school constituency 
but also local names of a worthy character are 
perpetuated. 


THE EVIL OF FACTIONALISM IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


It is probably not unreasonable to assume that 
many of the unpleasant upheavals in the field of 
school administration are due to the existence 
of groups and factions within board of educa- 
tion circles. The tendency of members of like 
views and sympathies to hold together in foster- 
ing projects and policies ean only result in like 
groups bent upon opposition. 

The moment that 
formed and, 


a majority group has been 
as such, seeks to protect its own 
solidarity, that moment it has also engendered 
the spirit of rivalry and retaliation. A board 
of edueation thus split into factions is as likely 
to champion a project merely to beat the other 
crowd as it is to serve the real interest in hand. 

Some of the most embarrassing school rows 
of the year have been due to such divisions in 
the school These divisions 
found their origin in the simple fact that cer- 
tain members did not 


board personnel. 
like certain other mem- 
bers, and took delight in defeating each other's 
measures. Such tactics are 
them. 

School administration, in its better interpre 


unworthy of those 
who engage in 


It makes 
little difference as to who originates or initiates 
But, it does 
make a difference whether desirable departures 
and 


tation has a high mission to perform. 
a desirable departure or measure. 


measures are accepted and undesirable 


defeated. 
All the agencies which make up 


projects are 
a complete 
school system, schooithouses, teachers and boards 
of education, serve one only, 
namely, the mental, moral, and physical wel- 
fare of the child. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE IN 
LARGE CITIES 


The events of recent months have focused the 


great purpose 


attention of the school publie upon the sterms 
that have whirled around the superintendency 
job of America’s two largest cities, Chicago and 
New York. 

Chicago, which has a long history of turmoils 
and upheavals in school administrative effort, 
recently William McAndrew, a dis- 
tinguished educator of New York, to superin- 
tend its schools. 


secured 


The choice was deemed a wise 
one, The American school publie applauded 
the action of the Chicago board of education 
upon its selection, and looked for a period of 
calm and progress. 

McAndrew had served a large city school sys- 
tem and came to Chicago fully equipped to meet 
If we 
do not miss our guess, he will remain master of 


every emergency of a huge school plant. 


long as his patience and 


Will he 


yet to come his way ¢ 


the situation as 
strength will hold out. care to brave 


all the storms that are 
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EDUCATION ON A BUSINESS BASIS 


The modern school system, with its tremen- 
dous physical investment and its great corps of 
instructors, must be conducted on a business 
basis. It cannot be handled in the intimate per- 
sonal method of the little one-room school, any 
more than instruction can be personal as it once 
was. The same difference holds true in the 
matter of salaries paid to executives and instruc- 
tors. School teaching, once a stop-gap or a mere 
stepping-stone to some remunerative calling, has 
become a profession in itself. It calls for special 
training exactly as the law or medicine. The old- 
fashioned teacher who “boarded ’round,” or the 
impecunious young law aspirant who “filled in” 
to get college money, are a thing of the past. 
Intelligent people have come to recognize that 
the persons who are entrusted with the mental, 
moral and physical training of their children must 
be compensated on a basis that will sustain their 
self-respect, if not inspire their enthusiasm.— 
Akron, Ohio, Times. 
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But, the symptoms of opposition are already 
manifest. The first protest to his presence came 
from the aldermen of the city who sought his 
retirement because he was not in 


sense a local product. 


the strictest 
Now the teachers’ feder- 
ation seeks his dismissal because he does not 
accede to all of their plans. Some one else will 
soon come along to urge new reasons why he 
should not remain. 

The New York situation has been less turbu- 
lent, but nevertheless quite fatal to the incum- 
bent. There was no publicity as to the probable 
fate of Superintendent William L. Ettinger, 
except that a series of resolutions were adopted 
by numerous educational bodies recommending 
his retention. But, when the time for action 
eame, the board of education simply dropped 
Kttinger. That ended the matter. 
of no avail. 


Protest was 


The Chicago press approaches the school in- 
terests with greater and more noise. 
School turmoils provide interesting news mat- 
ter. All movements 
lend themselves to sensational newspaper stories. 
The board of education is confronted with pub- 


eandor 


movements and 


counter 


licity on every phase of its own administrative 
policies and conclusions. 

[In reviewing the trials which beset the mod- 
ern school superintendent one must come to the 


conclusion that they are no different in the 
large cities than they are in the smaller. They 
merely vary in degree. The instability of 


tenure may be greater in large centers, and the 
contributing factors to such instability more 
pronounced, but they do not differ in kind. 


To combat contention in the larger com- 
munity unquestionably involves greater strength 


of character, a clearer grasp of the objective, 


and a better finesse in dealing with men and 
affairs. The school superintendent who can 


successfully meet a perplexing situation must 
possess the power to choose the right path, hold 
to it consistently and persistently, regardless of 
consequences, and face his fate manfully and 
courageously If he is defeated, he is by no 
means conquered. 


Ile must above 


all things adjust his mental 
attitude to the unpleasantries of the situation, 
and remain calm and undisturbed in the face of 
opposition and criticism if he 
storms that beset his office. 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION ; 
The annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association will this year be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


is to weather the 


The department of school ad- 
ministration of that organization will meet on 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 2nd and 3rd. 

The program has been planned with a view 
of covering the most timely problems in the 
field of school administration, and will prove 
of vital interest to boards of education of east- 
ern cities. 

The financial independence of school boards, 
for instance, has been agitated in the halls of 
legislation of several states during the past 
year and should come under the serutiny of an 
official body like the department of school ad- 
ministration. Able 


chosen to express their views. 


administrators have been 
The alignments 
and adjustments of the several factors govern- 
ing a school system will also come under dis- 


cussion. 


The subject of school architecture, which is 
always one of live interest, will be dealt with 


by some of the great experts in that field. The 
constant progress made in the field of school 
architecture, involving both economy and 


utility, render the subject one of vital concern. 

The members of boards of education in the 
eastern cities are afforded an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to participate in a discussion of their 
own problems in the light of present day con- 
ditions. 
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OAK GROVE TEACHERS’ DORMITORY 
Helen Lohrstorfer 

One of the interesting experiments of its kind 
is the dormitory for teachers that is success- 
fully conducted in Flint, Michigan—successful 
from the viewpoint of both teachers and board 
of education. This experiment was first made 
possible because a site purchased for a new high 
school, already had on it six good sized build- 
ings once used as a hospital and in fairly good 
condition. These buildings, too well built to 
be torn down, were standing unused, when some 
far-seeing members of the teachers’ club had a 
vision of their possibilities and after con- 
vincing the board of education that it would 
be a benefit to themselves as well as to those 
teachers who would live there, permission was 
granted to try the plan for a year. It must 
be admitted that there was much skepticism, 
both on the part of school authorities and even 
teachers themselves. But the plan has been a 
fourth 
possible nook and cranny is filled and 136 girls 


success, until now in its year, every 


find pleasure and comfort in their surroundings. 


The administration is conducted through a 
board of directors which consists of representa 
the board 


(lub, and the girls who live in the dormitory. 


tives of of edueation, the Teachers’ 


During the first three years, the financial prob 
lem was met by an arrangement whereby the 
dormitory paid all bills for interior decorations 
and repairs and three-fourths of all bills for 
light The for the board of 
education’s assuming one-fourth of the light 
and heat was that the offices of the superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent, supervisors, 
school clinic, and school museum were housed 
in the buildings. This year a flat rate is being 
paid to the board in the form of rent, and the 
attendance officer and community music direc- 
tor also have offices in the building. 

One of the objections to the club was the fear 
on the part of some teachers that there might 
be a tendency to talk “shop” where there were 
s0 many people with a common interest. This 
has not proved to, be so, but instead there has 
been an opportunity for association with people 
whose tastes were congenial and whose friend- 
ships were pleasant. A certain amount of social 
life is enjoyed, and a sense of freedom pervades 


and heat. reason 
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OAK GROVE C 


that would not be possible if one were in a pri 


vate home, no matter how kindly the 


pe ople 
might be. 


A house matron manages all details pertain 
ing the housekeeping arrangements, and a see 
Meals are 
no effort 


The purpose at all times 


retary takes care of all finances. 


served at a reasonable cost; is made 
to profit from them. 
is to clear expenses and leave a margin for re- 

; : 
placing worn-out materials such as towels, rugs, 


curtains, bedding, and dishes. 


a week to 


some have a 


Room rent varies from four dollars 


seven, as some rooms are larger, 


fireplace and some a private bath. A laundry 


run in connection with the dormitory allows 


each girl to have her washing done for her and 


the ironing she does herself. 








B. 





3 









FOUR INTERESTING 


Upper left: The library is a quiet room for study, 
Upper right: 
like. Lower left: A typical teacher’s private room. Lower 


gatherings are held. 


VIEWS 





OF THE OAK GROVE 
containing a popular 


CLUB. 


as well as a professional library 


The affairs of the club are administered from a central office which is home-like as well as business- 


right: The parlor is a large room where the social 


U 


B, FLINT, MICH 

When the effort was being made to secure 
lak Grove as a dormitory, a well meaning but 
dubious business man of Flint expressed him 


self as opp sed to the idea. He felt c rtain, he 


said, that so large ip of teachers could not 


a gro 


live together without friction as neither thei 


dispositions nor their work 


was cond ive to 
pleasant relations. But young teachers newly 
released trom college live by the side of and 
in perfect accord with others who have been 
in the service for many years. The fact that 


some of the girls who were living at the club 
the first year of its existence, are still there and 
are enjoying it as much as ever, is ample proof 
of its suecess without 
the 


further comment and dis 
proves ancient theory concerning the in 
ability of teachers to live in harmony. 
COMING UP 
Harry E. Stone 
‘That the University should aim to pay a 


salary of not less than $10,000 to a professor 


of long service and distinction, is certainly 
sound policy,” were the most striking words in 
the recent annual report of President Nicholas 


Murray 


Sutler of Columbia University. 

Ten thousand a year for a college professor! 
A hundred That’s 
exactly And 


there’s another recommendation that ought to 


thousand for ten of ’em! 


what the report recommends. 
solve some problems for the wives of a few more. 
It reads: “That twenty-five professorial posi- 


tions be created with the salary of $7,500 each.” 

Not long ago a suggéstion was made that each 
great university create at least ten professor- 
ships paying each $20,000 a year to the end 
that science might not lose so many able men 
One of the 


greatest of our universities has come half way. 


to less important occupations. 
Who can measure the benefits that society will 
reap from this action ? 

Any professor who because of service and dis- 
tinction becomes a recipient of a place on the 
ten thousand dollar roll of honor established by 
Columbia University will, through struggle and 
sacrifice, have reached the plane where money 
reward for professional service will never be 


more than an “honorarium.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
FENESTRA_ ~ 



























































Cross section of Fenestra Reversible Venti- 
lator Windows shown above. The “open-in” 
ventilators at bottom deflect fresh air cur- 


rents over the heads ot the pupils, while the 
“open-out” ventilators at the top complete 


the natural, healthful circulation of air. 














t left, new Xenia, Ohio, High School; at right, the old building. Architects of new building, Pretzinger & 


Musselman; Contractor, Industrial Building Co. 


The old and the new; daylight and darkness. Here, 
in one school yard, is the old type of school building, 
with wood windows, poor light, poor ventilation; and 
beside it the modern school with Architectural Fenestra 
windows, providing plenty of daylight, scientifically 


controlled ventilation, and resistance to fire. 


There are many other Fenestra advantages — low 
first cost and maintenance cost, ease of operation, and 
permanence. And wherever they are used, Archi- 
tectural Fenestra Windows make a definite contribu- 
tion to architectural design. May we tell you more 
about them ? 


Fenestra Windows can be quickly and economically 
installed by the Fenestra Construction Company — a 
branch of the Detroit Steel Products Company. There 
are many advantages in having your windows made 
and installed by the same group: centralized responsi- 
bility is one advantage, and saving in time is another. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Division of Architectural Construction 
R-2266 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 


her. Human 








match our 





The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 








B-11% S—Urinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 








B-26—Cleset 


Worth Building 


BANGOR, PA. 








produce diamonds, 


The Mastery of Nature 
vs. the Mastery of Man 


In many things man has improved on Nature. 
In some things he has found it impossible to beat 


ingenuity has never been able to 
nor Blackboards that can 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


in real economy, in smoothness of writing surface, 
in ease of legibility at great distance, in freedom 
from the necessity of repairs or reblacking. 


All of which is set forth in a trouble-and-dollar- 
saving booklet on 


“How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.” 


It’s free. Send for it. 


PENN’A. STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


Easton, Pa. 








Washington Correspondence 


EDUCATION AND CONGRESS 

There are now before Congress some dozen or 
more education bills, all of which have been re- 
ferred to the committees on education of the 
Senate or House and most of which await com- 
mittee action. Hearings are being held at regu- 
lar intervals, but the interest manifested is much 
less than deserved, largely because of the many 
absorbing matters before Congress at the pres- 
ent time. It is, therefore, hardly probable that 
any of them will be enacted into law, or even be 
reported out of committee at the present 
sion, except the rehabilitation measure 
tioned below. 

Weekly hearings have been held during the 
winter and spring on the Sterling-Reed Depart- 
ment of Education Bill. At these meetings much 
was discussed besides the proposed measures of 
the bill. Constantly its supporters and others 
showed their interest in another measure, the 
Dallinger bill which would “provide for the 
better definition and extension of the purpose 
and duties of the Bureau of Education.” 

The feeling often expressed was that this was 
legislation along the right line, acceptable to the 
great majority, and on which immediate action 
might be possible. Little opposition to it has 
developed, largely because its provisions are 
those that are common in several other bills. 
In fact, it would seem that its author in its prep- 
aration deliberately picked out from the various 
other bills their common provisions as the basis 
for his proposed legislation. He seems to have 
looked for a common ground on which all could 
stand so that an immediate forward step in the 
interests of more effective government 
ship in education would result. 

This Dallinger Bill (H. R. 6582) directs the 
Bureau of Education, in addition to the duties 
now conferred upon it, to conduct studies and in- 
vestigations in the following fields: (1) illiter- 
acy; (2) immigrant education; (3) public school 
education, including administrative organization, 
construction of school buildings, cost of public 
education, and organization and arrangement of 
school curricula; (4) vocational education: (5) 
physical education, including health education, 
recreation, and sanitation; (6) preparation and 
supply of competent teachers for the public 


ses- 


men- 


leader- 


schools; (7) higher education, and such other 
educational matters and subject as in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner of Education may re- 
quire attention and study. It provides for the 
transfer of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education to the Bureau of Education, author- 
izes an appropriation of $500,000 annually for 
the proper conduct of the investigations specified 
above, frees the Commissioner of Education 
from Civil Service requirements in making short- 
time appointments of experts to assist in these 
investigations. It also creates a Federal Coun- 
cil on Education in the Bureau consisting of re- 
presentatives from the other Executive Depart- 
ments, and creates a National Council on Educa- 
tion composed of fifteen representative citizens 
selected by the Commissioner of Education. 

A little confusion has been noted in various 
circles concerning this measure and another 
Dallinger education bill before Congress (H. R. 
5795) which would establish a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education and Welfare with a Secretary 
in the President’s cabinet. The Department 
would include four main divisions: (1) Educa- 
tion; (2) Public Health; (3) Social Service; (4) 
Veterans’ Service. In the division of education, 
under an Assistant Secretary of Education, 
would be the present Bureau of Education, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, and 
several other bureaus and offices whose work is 
primarily education. This bill includes the pro- 
visions of the reorganization plan for the Execu- 
tive departments as recommended by the special 
congressional committee on reorganization and 
approved by the late President Harding. 

The Sterling-Reed bill is identical with its pre- 
decessor, the Sterling-Towner bill, earlier known 
as the Smith-Towner bill. It is now Senate Bill 
1337 and House Bill 3923. Its provisions for the 
work of the proposed Secretary and Department 
are almost identical with those proposed by Mr. 
Dallinger for the Bureau as outlined above. In 
addition, it carries an authorization for an an- 
nual appropriation of $100,000,000 to assist the 
States in the promotion of education on the so- 
ealled 50-50 plan. Its provisions are so well 
known that further mention here is unnecessary. 
It will probably remain in committee this session. 

Another important measure is the vocational 


rehabilitation bill (H. R. 5478) introduced by 
Mr. Dallinger. This would continue in force for 
another four-year period the act of four years 
ago providing for the promotion of vocational 
rehabilitation of persons injured in industry or 
otherwise in co-operation with the States on the 
“50-50 plan,” the work being carried out under 
the administration of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Training. This bill was reported out of 
committee favorably on February 7, and will 
probably be enacted into law. 

All other bills are of minor importance except 
perhaps two—Senator Fess’ bill for a national 
university, practically identical with his previous 
bill, and the Purnell bill (H. R. 157) “to author- 
ize the more complete endowment of agricul- 
tural experiment stations” by an appropriation 
of each State of $15,000 the first year increasing 
by gradual amounts to $85,000 the seventh year. 
This would be in addition to amounts already re- 
ceived from the Federal Government by the 
States for their agricultural experiment stations 
under the so-called Hatch Act of 1887 and the 
Adams Act of 1907. From these each State Ex- 
periment Station now receives annually $30,000 
from the United States Treasury. This money 
is entirely distinct from the funds appropriated 
by the Federal Government for the State Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. For 
these institutions, each State receives annually 
$50,000 for college work and an _ additional 
amount for agricultural extension teaching. 
Each year $5,880,000 is divided among the States 
in proportion to their rural population under the 
provisions of the so-called Smith-Lever Act for 
this extension work. 

Congress has considered two other matters of 
direct interest to educators, but not affecting 
public schools to any great extent. One has to 
do with the exemption of income tax on moneys 
or property donated to educational institutions. 
The other, in the immigration bill, has to do with 
the admission to the United States of foreigners 
as bona fide students in approved institutions in 
this country, without reference to the “quota.’ 
At the end of the period for which admitted they 
will be required to leave the United States. 
There are over 10,000 foreign students in the 
United States at the present time. this number 
not including approximately 3,000 Filipinos. An 
interesting provision in the new measure is that 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Via the P-A-X, principal and teachers are permitted in- 
stant and accurate communication with every classroom 
and department of the building during and after school 
hours. This saves time and messenger service and avoids 
leaving classroom and students without supervision. 


Emergency “teachers’ meetings” may be held over the 
Conference Wire and matters settled at once without 
requiring any teacher to leave her desk. 


The P-A-X is similar to the Automatic Telephone equip- 
ment being so widely adopted for city service. It aug- 
ments and completes but neither supplants nor connects 
with local or long distance telephone service. 








jor For the smaller school, in which the larger, more com- 
al plex P-A-X is not justified, there has been designed a 
a simple, inexpensive system providing the advantage of 


- P-A-X service at the lowest possible cost. 


at The P-A-X is the product of our institution which has de- 
= voted over 30 years solely to the engineering, designing 
on and manufacture of Automatic Telephone equipment. 





me | Automatic Electric Company 


A ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
1ey HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





the | Branc ch Offices: 
for y NEW YORK E 40th Stree 
{ CLEVELAND Nel wed Bidg 


Abroad — Address 
International Automatic Telephone 
Co., Ltd., Norfolk House, Norfolk 
St.. Strand,London, W.C 2, England 
- bag renwe Address 
Au c Telephon Ltd... Mendes 
Chat ~~ >a Castier aah St., Sydney, 
At —~ 
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tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 











Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flina, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
The above building 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.’ 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin- 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only 
material that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 
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| THE STRUCTURAL SLATE 
PEN 


‘| STRUCTURAL SLATE 
FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 





HE largest and most modern 

school buildings in the coun- 
try use Structural Slate Stairs, 
Shower-Stalls, Toilet Enclosures, 
Urinal Stalls, Sinks and Sink 
Tops, Wainscots, and for Elec- 
trical uses. 


Write for bulletin, “Structural 
| Slate for School Buildings.” It 
will tell you why Structural Slate 
is usually recommended by ar- 
chitects and engineers. 


CO. 


PENNA. 


108 ROBINSON AVENUE 
ARGYL, 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
the institutions which may be attended by these 
non-quota students must be those approved by 
the Secretary of Labor. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MEN AND THE AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

Public school men have found relatively little 
of interest in the past in the American Council 
on Education although the National Education 
Association is one of its constituent members. 
The Council is now, however, entering fields of 
activities which are sure to attract their atten- 
tion and bring them into more active association 
with it than ever before. Its new “Junior College” 
standards and “Teachers College” standards, 
adopted at the Annual Meeting in Washington 
during May, directly and indirectly affects the 
public schools. Both of these types of institu- 
tions are more closely affiliated to elementary 
and secondary schools in their administration 
than they are to universities and colleges. 

A “Junior College,” according to the definition 
submitted at this meeting of the Council by its 
Committee on College Standards, is “an institu- 
tion of higher education which gives two years 
of work equivalent in prerequisites, scope, and 
thoroughness to the work done in the first two 
years of a college as defined elsewhere by this 
Committee.” 

The standards follow what might be expected 
from this definition, differing from those already 
adopted by the Council for the four-year college 
only as a two-year institution must differ from 
a four-year institution. The entrance require- 
ments are the same. The units for graduation 
are one-half of those for the full college. The 
teaching staff must be college graduates with at 
least one year of advanced work in a recog- 
nized graduate school. “The curricula should 
provide both for breadth of study and for con- 
centration and should have justifiable relations 
to the resources of the institution.” The junior 
college must have at least fifty students, and a 
minimum operating income of $20,000 or its 
equivalent. 

The standards and principles for accrediting 
normal schools and Teachers’ Colleges define 
these institutions as follows: 

“The normal schools or teachers’ colleges are 
institutions of higher edweation with two-year, 
three-year, or four-year ctrricula designed to 
afford such general and technical education as 


will fit students to teach in 
secondary schools.” 

Admission requirements according to the 
standards are the same as for colleges; sixty 
hours of credit for graduation for the two-year 
normal, and 120 semester hours from the four 
year if the baccalaureate degree is conferred. 
The two-year and the four-year curriculum each 
must be unified but separately organized. The 
college curriculum to be accredited must have at 
least 100 students, 25 of whom must be in the 
junior and senior classes. 

In general the requirements for being accred- 
ited are those of the “Junior College” and 
“Senior College’ respectively. In addition, 
practice teaching and observation are required: 

“In order to make practice teaching and ob- 
servation the unifying and dominant character- 
istics of the curricula of normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges, adequate provision should be 
made as to the number of pupils enrolled in the 
training department, the number and prepara- 
tion of the teachers in the training department, 
and the amount of practice teaching and obser- 
vation required of each candidate for gradua- 
tion.” 

Another work of the Council of interest to 
public school authorities is the finance inquiry 
being conducted under its direction with funds 
appropriated by the Commonwealth Fund, the 
Carnegie Corporation, the General Education 
Board, and the Milbank Memorial Fund. The 
work is immediately under a group of nine men 
from public schools, university departments of 
education, and business. The study is a com- 
prehensive investigation of educational finance 
in the United States. Intensive studies have 
been made in the States of New York, Illinois, 
Iowa, and California. The report is being 
printed in a number of volumes, two of which 
are already available, and others are in the 
hands of the printers. 

The American Council on Education was 
organized in 1918 for the purpose of forming an 
agency through which the Government of the 
United States might be able to secure rapid and 
effective co-operation with the universities and 
colleges of the country, wherever it needed their 
assistance, m war work. From this, it developed 
into a permanent association to act as an unify- 
ing agency among higher education institutions. 
It is composed of three classes of members, con- 


elementary and 


stituent, associate, and institutional. The first 
class at present includes fourteen national asso 
ciations of higher education. The associate 
members are thirteen national societies con- 
cerned with higher education but not primarily 
concerned with the establishment of educational 
policy. These include such organizations as The 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science; American Historical Association; 
National Research Council, and others. The in- 
stitutional members are individual universities, 
colleges, professional and_ technical schools. 
There are nearly 150 members of this class. 

The Council maintains a permanent office in 
Washington with a full time director. It is sup 
ported by membership fees. It functions 
through this office and director, and also through 
several standing committees, such as its Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation; Committee on In 
ternational Educational Relationships; and Com 
mittee on College Standards. 

THE U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

AND HIS THREE YEARS OF SERVICE 

On June second, John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, completes three 
years at the head of the United States Bureau 
of Education. This is, therefore, an opportune 
time to review briefly his record as Commis- 
sioner and that of the Bureau under his admin- 
istration. 

No radical changes in the general policies of 
the Bureau or in the character and kind of work 
undertaken have been made. There has been a 
change in interior organization into a “technical” 
division and a “service” division which has been 
beneficial. The Bureau has issued about 160 
printed bulletins during the three years as com- 
pared with 190 during the preceding three year 
period, but it has issued a large number of cir- 
culars and leaflets. The range of subjects cov- 
ered and the quality of the subject matter In 
these publications is about the same. 

The Bureau under Dr. Tigert’s administra- 
tion has fared well at the hands both of the De- 
partment of the Interior and of Congress. The 
Department has given to Dr. Tigert and his 
assistants the most desirable quarters the 
Bureau has ever had. Early in 1917, after War 
was declared, the Bureau moved from its 


crowded quarters in the Land Office Building to 


even more crowded and undesirable quarters In 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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Full size cabinet—double 
doors—35 in. wide, 18 in. 
deep and 72 or 60 in. 
high, as desired. 








Junior Cabinet—single door—18 
in. wide, 18 in. deep, 60 in. high. 
Fits conveniently into small 
spaces, 






MEDART 
Steel 


CABINETS 


Schools everywhere, in large 
communities and small, are in- 
stalling Medart Steel Cabinets, 
because of their great utility. 
For storing books, paper, sta- 
tionery and supplies they are 
the most practical equipment 
ever devised for school use. 

They are built of heavy sheet steel, 
richly enameled in olive green—are 
roomy, with adjustable shelves — 
dust proof—sanitary—lock in three 
places with one turn of the key. 
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Junior Cabinet closed—neat. 
attractive, safe and sanitary. 


Made in two sizes as illustrated— 
write for Bulletin C-1, giving details 
and prices. 


MEDART Steel Lockers 


Are made in various styles, types and 
sizes for every school need. Illustrations 
at left and right show back-to-back, and 
recessed-in-wall construction. Write for 
catalog A-2. 


Full size cabinet closed—dust-proof 
—vermin proof—theft proof. Space 
for storage may be varied 
by using additional shelves, 
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» a FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


is POTOMAC & DE KALB STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Williams 
Plank Frame 
Reversible Window 
Equipment 


Provides: 
Ideal Overhead 
Ventilation 
Reversibility for 
Inside Cleaning 
Greater Light Area 
More Weathertight 
Construction 
Better Shading 
Facilities 
Simplified Frame 
Construction 
Weightless Windows 





Displayed in Sweet’s. 


(Continued from Page 72 
the Pension Office Building. It stayed there 
until in 1923, when through Tigert’s efforts, 
splendid quarters adjoining the Secretary’s office 
itself on the sixth floor of the new Interior De- 
partment Building were allotted to it, with rooms 
for the library on the third floor. The Bureau 
is now more accessible than ever before. 

Its treatment from Congress is indicated by 
two facts: Congressional committees, observers 
remark, receive Dr. Tigert with more cordiality 
than they received his predecessors for many 
years, and the Congressional appropriations for 
the Bureau have constantly increased. For the 
fiscal year ending July 1, 1924, the Bureau has a 
total of $644,260; and an additional $63,360 paid 
to its employees under the bonus provision. Of 
this first amount, $355,000 is for the education 
of the natives of Alaska, $90,000 for medical re- 
lief in Alaska, and $10,000 for reindeer for 
Alaska; and $189,260 for the work of the Wash 
ington office, i. e., general investigations, re- 
searches, and studies of educational matters and 
the distribution of information and advice result- 
ing from these studies. Printing expenses are 
additional, being met from a general department 
printing appropriation. The appropriation for 
the Bureau for Dr. Tigert’s first year (made, of 
course, before he assumed office) was $586,960, of 
which $161,960 was for the Washington office, 
and $425,000 for the education of natives in 
Alaska. The appropriation for the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1924, will be in all probability $224,- 
040, for the Washington office, and $478,340 for 
the Alaska work. This includes an increased 
appropriation to cover the bonus making the 
actual amount to be paid under the Bureau’s ad- 
ministration approximately an increase over the 


present year of $19,720 for the Washington 
office, and $13,340 for the Alaska educational 


activities. This is altogether for the Washing- 
ton office in three years an increase of $47,020 
and for the Alaska work of $33,340. 

During these three years, Dr. Tigert and the 
Bureau have worked under a peculiar handicap 
not generally avpreciated because applied by 
friends unintentionally. Well-meaning persons 
interested in securing a Federal Department of 
Education, in their efforts to obtain a large and 
important government education office with a 
place in the President’s cabinet, to replace a rela- 
tively small office headed by a commissioner 


McKinley High School, Canton, Ohio. Geo. F. Hammond, Cleveland, Architect. 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE WINDOW FIXTURES 


HE building displayed is but one of many examples illustrative 
of our slogan, “Repeated Use Spells Satisfaction.” 
the latest schools built in Canton, Ohio, you will find the “Wil- 
liams” Plank Frame Reversible Window Equipment giving serv- 
Our first installation was the basis of the 


ice day after day. 
work that followed. 


Since it is our Policy to install our equipment we are responsible 
for its proper operation and our servicing of the equipment has 
resulted in many cities making the “Williams” the standard win- 


dow equipment. 


Clever salesmanship can often secure an initial order, but repeat 
orders come only from satisfied clients—75% of our volume of 


business is of this repeat nature.” 


The WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO., 





In six of 








Cleveland, Ohio 
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only, have distributed propaganda magnifying 


the deficiencies of the present office. It has not 

criticized the work done by the Bureau; it has, 

in fact, been rather patronizing, saying in effect: 

“It has done very well as a tiny Bureau, but 
it is so small that it is hopeless to try to make 
itself felt in the educational world.” It has been, 
as said before, an unintentional handicap, but 
nevertheless very real, and the Bureau deserves 
special credit for its progress in spite of it. 

To summarize: Dr. Tigert and the Bureau 
under his administration have continued stead- 
fastly the non-spectacular high grade work for 
which it has been known for years. It is, as in 
the past, furnishing a large degree of leadership 
in the national development of education 
throughout the country. Its influence is felt, 
and because it has no administrative functions 
(except as concerns the Morrell-Nelson funds 
for the State Colleges of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts), its advice is sought. A 
nationally prominent educator, formerly head of 
a State school system, and now a professor in a 
large university, at a public meeting recently 
said: “I have found in my experience that the 
advice, assistance, and information obtained 
from the U. S. Bureau of Education is much 
more reliable than that from any other source. 
The Bureau has rendered and is rendering a very 
large service to the educational progress of the 
country.” 

THE WASHINGTON MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
The annual meeting of the National Education 

Association, to be held in Washington this sum- 

mer (June 29 to July 4), promises to be an un- 

usually large gathering, according to the reports 
being received at the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Teachers from all 
sections of the country will take this opportun- 
ity of visiting their national capital. The com- 

plete program, to be announced later, will be a 

great attraction in itself, but Washington, with 

its public buildings, national museums, its public 

parks and points of historical interest, will be a 

greater attraction. Low railroad rates have 

been arranged. 

The meetings for the most part will be held 
at the Central High School. The evening ses- 
sions will be held in the stadium, weather per 
mitting. A specially lighted platform will be 


erected for the speakers and “loud speaker” in- 


a 

stalled, which will permit an audience of 10,000 
to hear with the greatest of ease in any part of 
the immense concrete construction. Standing 
as it does on the heights well above the city, and 
opening to the south from which direction Wash- 
ington gets its evening cooling breezes, it 
promises to be a splendid place for these meet- 
ings. Other meetings will be held in the High 
School auditorium, which seats approximately 
3,000, and in the gymnasium, and larger lecture 
rooms. 

The vesper service on the steps of the Capitol 
will be held Sunday afternoon at 4 P. M., with 
music by the Army Band and an address by 
Payson Smith, State Commissioner of Education. 
Sunday evening there is to be an open air meet- 
ing at the stadium at Central high school with 
three speakers, one a Protestant, one a Catholic, 
and one a Hebrew, to discuss the general theme 
of religion, morality, and education. 

The formal opening on Monday evening will 
be the first meeting in the stadium. The ad- 
dresses of welcome to be given by the United 
States Commissioner of Education and the City 
Superintendent of Schools will test out the 
stadium as an auditorium. The comfort of the 
audience will depend upon the breezes. 

In arranging the program the officials of the 
National Education Association have wisely re- 
cognized that the visitors will spend much time 
visiting points of interest in the city. There- 
fore, they have left much time free for the pur- 
pose. 

The closing day of the convention falls on the 
Fourth of July, thus making a marvelous oppor- 
tunity for the nation’s teachers to gather in the 
nation’s capital on the nation’s birthday to pay 
tribute to the many shrines of historical interest 
in and about Washington and give evidence of 
the patriotism of the teachers. After a speech 
by a great American at an early morning ses- 
sion, a brief period will be left for teachers to 
travel in grouns to one of many places pre- 
viously selected as a patriotic pilgrimage. At 
noon at each of these places, brief programs will 
be conducted, all by notable men and women. 
Some of these points of pilgrimages are Mt. 
Vernon, Arlington Cemetery, the Lincoln 
Memorial, Washington Monument, the Capitol, 
Walter Reed U. S. Army Hospital and the crypt 
of Bethlehem Chapel where rests the remains of 
the late Woodrow Wilson. 
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LYON STEEL LOCKERS 


























An Asset to the Finest Schools 


The trim, smart appearance of Lyon vide long life without repair. The 
Steel Lockers is a permanent asset to doors are designed to withstand con- 


the finest educational institutions. | stant slamming and strain. They 
For they are specially built to meas- will not warp or lose their shape. And 
ure up to the most rigid specifications. the locking mechanism is exception- 


oe ally durable. 
Corridor lockers are always on pub- 


lic display—and every day are subject 
to careless handling and abuse. Con- 
sequently it is necessary that they 
retain throughout the years their neat 
original appearance. 


The Lyon olive green enamel finish is 
also a special feature. It is a distinc- 
tive pleasing blend that will not show 
dirt or finger prints, and tends to 
brighten the corridor by reflecting-the 


light. 
And Lyon Steel Lockers will do this. We will be glad to give you full in- 
Special features of construction pro- formation on receipt of your request. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 








BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. PHILADELPHIA 1319.Filbert St. PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield Se. 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue CLEVELAND 1365 Ontario St. ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 
CHICAGO 230 East Ohio St. INDIANAPOLIS 11 South Meridan Ave. 
DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. LOS ANGELES 1240 South Main St. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 























for Every Storage “Need 
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Sceidetamians PLAYGROUND = STEEL LOCKERS 
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Education Is Incomplete 
Without 


Graded Physical Training 
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NARRAGAN Ss MACHINE CO. 
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lem of illumination. 





of its merits. 
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[IX THOUSANDS OF CLASSROOMS through- 
out the country DENZAR has solved the prob- 


Scientifically designed to properly DIFFUSE the 
light from the modern high powered Mazda C 
lamp, the DENZAR bowl and reflecting dome 
eliminate all glare and harsh shadows. 


We shall be glad to send you on request further 
particulars of this ideal light for schools, or put 
you in touch with a lighting: expert in your own 
town who can give you a convincing demonstration 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
219 South Jefferson St., Chicago, IIl. 





in this High School. 


A basement classroom in the old section of the Industrial High 
School at Hammond, Indiana. 


More than 200 DENZARS are used 

















District Property, 


Contracts, and Liabilities 

A school district’s contract for the pur- 
chase of building materials, entered into at a 
time when the district had sufficient funds with 
which to pay for materials, is held not void 
under the Oklahoma Const., article 10, §26, 
limiting indebtedness though the fund was 
subsequently dissipated.—School Dist. No. 8 
in and for Marshall County v. Home Lumber 
Co., 221 P. 483.—Okla. 

A third party furnishing material to the 
general contractor for the construction of 
school buildings does not contract that the 
architect of the buildings shall be the arbitra- 
tor of questions of damage or disputes as to 
whether the materials are in conformity to the 
plans and specifications as provided in the 
original contract for the erection and construc- 


tion of the buildings.—Central Nebraska Mill- 
work Co. v. Olson & Johnson Co., 196 N. W. 
707.—Nebr. 


District Debt, Securities, and Taxation 


Under the Ohio General Code, $2294, where 
a board of education advertises for bids for the 
purchase of bonds issued under section 7630-1, 
it mandatory upon such board to accept the 
highest bid therefor.—State v. Patton, 142 N. 
E. 239.—Ohio. 

\ bid for the purchase of school bonds, 
Which contains a qualification that the board 
shall furnish a certified transcript showing s said 
bonds to be legally issued in accordance with 
the Ohio General Code, §7630-1, is held not 
conditional or unlawful.—State v. Patton, 142 
N. E. 239.—Ohio. 

Where a school tax was not levied on or be- 
fore the first Tuesday in August, as required 
by the Illinois School Law, $190, a levy made 
after that time was illegal, and was not vali- 
dated by the curative act approved June 27, 


1923 (Laws 1923, p. 612), which purports only 
to validate a tax when the certificate of levy 
has not been returned within the time specified 
by the statute.—People v. Chicago, B. & Q. R 
Co., 142 N. E. 176.—Ill. 
School District Claims 

-Where a school district issued bonds for 
the erection of a new building and contracted 
for material, the materialman was not re- 
quired to file a verified claim under the Okla- 
homa Comp. St. 1921, $$10385-10391-10393, as 
a condition precedent to action, since such stat- 
utes have reference to claims for current 
expenses payable out of current funds.—School 
Dist. No. 8 in and for Marshall County v. Home 
Lumber Co., 221 P. 433.—Okla. 

Teachers 

~Under the Arkansas Crawford & Moses’ 
Dig. $8942, the board of directors or trustees 
of a school district are not restricted as to the 
length of term for which they may employ a 
superintendent, nor are they restricted to such 
a time as is within the term of office of all of 
the members of the board, the reasonableness 
of the length of term of employment determin- 
able by all circumstances being controlling. 
Gardner v. North Little Rock Special School 
Dist., 257 S. W. 73.—Ark. 

Under the Arkansas Crawford & Moses’ Dig. 
§9030, prohibiting the employment of a teacher 
for a longer term than one year unless the 
district has money to its credit to pay for such 
work, is inapplicable to contracts for employ- 
ment of a school superintendent.—Gardner v. 
North Little Rock Special School Dist., 257 S. 
W. 73—Ark. 

That the personnel of the board of directors 
of a school district may change in part during 
the life of a superintendent’s contract does not 
render the term thereof unreasonable.—Gard- 
ner v. North Little Rock Special School Dist., 
257 S. W. 73.—Ark. 

That a contract employing a school superin- 
tendent for a period of two years was entered 
into just before a change in the personnel of 
the employing board, does not warrant an 
inference of fraud or collusion.—Gardner v. 
North Little Rock Special School Dist., 257 S. 
W. 73.—Ark. 


Findings and determinations of a _ school 
board on charges of immorality against a 
superintendent, made after due notice appoint- 
ing a time and place of hearing, resulting in 
his dismissal, are conclusive, except when cor- 
ruptly made in bad faith or in abuse of its 
powers, and may not be attacked in an action 
for salary after dismissal.—Finch v. Fractional 
School Dist. No. 1 of Vassar and No. 2 of 
Tuscolar, 196 N. W. 532.—Mich. 

In an action by a discharged superintendent 
against a school district to recover compensa- 
tion due under his contract, a denial in the an- 
swer of the execution of the contract itself is 
sufficient to raise the questions of the legal 
power of the district to make the contract. 
Gardner v. North Little Rock Special School 
Dist., 257, S. W. 73.—Ark. 

A school superintendent who after wrongful 
discharge was elected mayor of a city is held 
not entitled to deduct from the amount earned 
at such new employment his campaign and 
election expenses in determining the amount 
recoverable by him for his wrongful discharge 
as superintendent of schools.—Gardner  v. 
North Little Rock Special School Dist., 257 S. 
W. 73. 

Pupils and Conduct of Schools 

In Kansas in a city of the first class, 
neither the superintendent of schools nor the 
board of education has authority to separate 
pupils of the negro race from those of the 
white race on account of race or color, unless 
authorized by  statute-—Thurman-Watts _v. 
Board of Education of City of Coffeyville, 222 
P. 123.—Kans. 

Under the South Dakota Revised Laws of 1919, 
$7517, as amended by the Laws of 1921, c. 214 
providing for admission of pupils to high 
schools from the eighth grade, applies only to 
those who have successfully completed work 
of that grade, as established in the state course 
of study, and also possess a common school or 
eighth grade diploma, and hence a high school 
board was justified in refusing admission to 
one who had not completed the prescribed 
course of study.—Duncan v. Board of Educa- 
tion of City of Sioux Falls, 196 N. W. 547. 
S. Dak. 
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“IF YOU WOULD BE SURE YOU ARE BEGINNING RIGHT BEGIN TO SAVE” 


—ROOSEVELT. 

















of school thrift. 


much has been gained. 


wished to save. 





his mother. 


own.” 


Educational 
Posters 
Changed Weekly 

















Actual Scene in a Cleveland School. 


A Tested and Approved Plan 


In the Language of its Users 


T the Thrift Conference at the Women’s City Club on March 
A 20, Miss Annie J. Robinson, Principal of Hazeldell School, 
Cleveland, gave a most inspiring 

The following is her condensation of that talk: 
“The plan of teaching children to save and to bank their 
savings is certainly a step in the right direction. 
look is taken by urging the child to save for a definite purpose, 


In the past nearly every child in the 
tin bank into which he was persuaded to put the money he 
On some 
household was short of change the child’s bank was called upon 
to furnish the necessary cash which was extracted from its rest- 
ing place by means of a knife or hatpin. 

In a case like this the child has not been taught a lesson of 
thrift nor the value of having a possession of his own, but 
rather he has been taught the futility of having a savings bank 
which may be broken into by the one he most trusts on earth— 


occasion, 


_The plan now in operation in the schools takes care that the 
child puts his money into a real bank. 
possesses a dollar he may set it at work at once. 


He learns the joy of possessing something that is really his 








talk on the social value 


If a forward 


family owned a little 


when the mother of the 


He learns that when he 
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AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


Eddy Building, Saginaw, Mich. 


62 Cedar St., New York. 
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A BUILDING EXIT CODE FOR SCHOOLS' 
Section 21—Schools 
Introduction 

2101. The fundamental principle of this code 
is to provide exits sufficient to empty school 
buildings promptly after alarm of fire has been 
given, and to provide for construction such that 
buildings may be emptied without danger to 
life by fire, smoke, or resulting panic. Property 
damage from fire is not the concern of this code, 
although many of the requirements made for 
life safety will incidentally contribute toward 
fire safety of school building property. 

2102. This section does not go into details 
of stairway construction and other engineering 
standards, but makes reference to the engineer- 
ing standards sections of the code for such fea- 
tures, covering here only features where varia- 
tions from the general standards apply to school 
buildings. In cases where there are differences 
between this section and the general provisions 
of other sections, the provisions of this section 
take precedence for school buildings. 

2103. This code gives minimum requirements 
in all cases; better construction should be used 
where circumstances permit. It applies to both 
new and existing buildings; for existing build- 
ings subject to the modifications given in § 2149- 
2161. 

Building Construction 


2104. The following requirements (2105- 
2120) shall govern construction and _ limit 
heights. 

2105. For the purposes of this code, the base- 


ment (or “ground story’) shall be considered a 

‘This code is tentative and is recommended for 
adoption by a committee of fourteen experts, represen 
tative of nineteen national organizations. The ma 
terial here printed includes only the section on School 
Buildings and is worthy of study by all school author 
ities and others interested in safe schoolhouses.—The 
Editor. 
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story if the ceiling is 7% feet or more above the 
grade level at any point next to the building. 

Note—This is to prevent evasion of require- 
ments e. g. by designating as “two-story and 
basement” a building which from a life safety 
standpoint is really a three-story building. 

2106. All buildings over two stories. in 
height, and two-story buildings if basements are 
used or usable for any purpose other than the 
heating plant, shall be of fire-resistive construc- 
tion. 

2107. Three and four-story buildings (or two 
and three-story building if basements are used 
or usable for any purpose other than the heat- 
ing plant) shall have fire-resistive floors, walls, 
and partitions; but trim, finish floor, sash, doors 
and frames may be of wood, except where other- 
wise required. 

2108. Buildings of more than four stories 
and four-story buildings if basements are used 
or usable for any purpose other than the heat- 
ing plant shall be of fire-resistive construction 
throughout except that finish floor may be of 
wood. 

2109. The interior wall and ceiling finish in 
buildings of more than one story and in one- 
story buildings if basements are used or usable 
for any purpose other than the heating plant, 
where hollow wood studded wall and partition 
construction is used, shall be plaster, or other 
finish equally smoke-tight and fire retardant. 
Wood or other combustible finish shall cover 
only minor portions of the wall surface and 
where used shall have plaster or equivalent 
backing (e. g. wood wainscoting prohibited). 
All hollow spaces in wood stud walls or parti- 
tions shall be fire-stopped at floor lines with in- 
combustible material. Board floors on wood 
joists shall be double with fire-retarding felt 
or paper between layers. 

2110. In buildings of two stories or more all 
glass between rooms and corridors shall be 
wired glass. 

2111. All basement walls and partitions shall 
be of fire-resistive construction. 

2112. It is recommended that first floor be 
entirely of fire-resistive construction. 

2113. Floor construction shall be fire re- 
sistive immediately above rooms used for man- 
ual training, domestic science, kitchens, labora- 
tories, shops, boiler or heater rooms or fuel 
storage, or other similar occupancy. 








2114. Doors to basement rooms of occupan- 
cies listed in Sec. 2113, leading to stairs, ‘cor- 
ridors or other lines of exit shall be self-closing, 
of metal or metal covered, and windows leading 
to corridors shall be approved wired glass win- 
dows with stationary metal frames. 

Heating Plants 

2115. All heating plants within school build- 
ings, including fuel storage rooms, shall be com- 
pletely surrounded by fire-resistive enclosures 
with self-closing fire doors protecting all open- 
ings thereto, except those in exterior walls. 

Auditoriums and Gymnasiums 

2116. Auditoriums shall not be located above 
the first story, nor be below the grade at any 
exit, and in any case shall be so placed that ail 
of the required independent exits (not including 
balcony exits) shall afford egress with a verti- 
cal descent of not more than 15 feet to the 
ground. (See also Sec. 2136 and Sec. 2146.) 

2117. In buildings of ordinary construction, 
gymnasiums shall conform to Sec. 2116. 

2118. In buildings of fire-resistive construc- 
tion, gymnasiums shall conform to Sec. 2116, if 
used for auditorium purposes; if an auditorium 
is also provided in the same building (so that 
the gymnasium will not be used for auditorium 
purposes) gymnasium may be in upper stories 
if egress facilities are provided in accordance 
with other sections of this Code. 

Light Wells and Shafts 

2119. Light wells are not recommended. If 
provided, they shall be open at the top. If less 
than ten feet in least dimension, they shall be 
enclosed by walls having fire resistance at least 
equal to that specified for stair enclosures and 
shall have wired glass windows in stationary 
metal frames. 

2120. Elevator and dumb waiter shafts shall 
be constructed of fire-resistive materials at least 
equal in fire resistance to the required stair en- 
closures, and all openings shall be provided with 
approved fire doors kept normally closed by 
means of proper hardware. Other openings 
such as dust and package chutes shall be en- 
closed or protected in a standard manner. In- 
cinerator chutes shall be so arranged and pro- 
tected that fire cannot travel back through them. 

Number and Location of Exits 

2121. Stairways and other exits shall be pro- 
vided in sufficient number to comply with the 
Rules for Determining Required Exits (Sections 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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EASTERN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, NORFOLK, VA. 


_ i PEEBLES & FERGUSON, 
ARCHITECTS. 


It's Made for Schools 


A Fireproof Floor Con- 
struction Rapidly Built 


At Very Low Cost 


SCHOOL, The Popularity of Truscon Steel Joist 
CHURCH HILL, OHIO. ° ° 
MILLAR & SON, Construction for school floors is due to 
the many advantages. It is thoroughly 
fireproof, permanent, sound proof and 
rigid. No forms nor special equipment 
are necessary to install it. Its light 
weight makes substantial saving not 
only in the construction itself but also 
in the supporting beams, columns, walls 
and footings. 





_ 


The cost of Truscon Steel Joist Con- 
struction with cement finish floors is less 
than wood construction. Truscon steel 
joists are being used in every section of 
the country for schools and college 
buildings—large and small. 


No matter what you are considering 
Warehouses and offices from Pacific to Atlantic. hens should have Catieniates and — 
For addresses see phone books of principal cities. tions on steel joist construction. Trus- 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Foreign Div.: New York. con engineers will work with you to 
economize costs and get best results. 
Write for detailed suggestions, fur- 
nished without obligating you in any 
way. 


ST FEL JOISTS 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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NEXT FALL— 


When school re-opens, will there be enough 


lockers to go round? 


Confusion can be eliminated by installing 
Berloy Lockers in your corridors this sum- 
mer, saving every inch of class-room space, 
and putting the lockers near the exits 


where they belong. 


We'll help you plan your 


installation. 


We've built and installed more than a 


million lockers. 


Write Dept. Y-7 at the nearest branch or 


the home office for catalog 
details. 


and complete 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, O. 


Boston New York 


Chicago St. Louis 
Minneapolis 


Dallas Roanoke 


Jacksonville 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


BERLOY 
STEEL LOCKERS 


(Continued from Page 78) 
2135-2141), and shall also comply with the fol- 
lowing requirements. 

Note—The term “exit” is intended to describe 
egress secured through one or more openings 
leading out of doors either directly, through a 
stairway, or through a way of access to such an 
opening or stairway, which way is protected by 
a smoke stop. 

2122. Not less than two inside stairs, or 
smokeproof towers, remote from each other, 
shall be provided from every floor, including 
basements. 

2123. Exits shall be so arranged with re- 
spect to corridors, passages and stair wells that 
there are no pockets or dead ends in which 
pupils might be trapped. 

2124. All required stairways shall be located 
adjoining outside walls and shall open directly 
outdoors. 

2125. Exits shall be so located that at least 
one stairway or other exit will be within 100 
feet (measured along the line of travel) of the 
corridor exit of every room. 

2126. In buildings of non fire-resistive con- 
struction every room above the first floor with 
capacity of over twenty pupils (400 sq. ft. as 
per Section 2135 note) shall have at least two 
means of egress. In case these egresses finally 
open upon the same corridor, the openings into 
the corridor shall be on opposite sides of a 
smoke-resistive door, and shall give access to 
independent stairways. 

Note—This requirement may be satisfied by 
intercommunicating doors between classrooms 
provided that there is a smoke stop (see Section 
2132) across the corridor connecting the stair- 
jays, or the classrooms nearest stairways open 
directly into stairway enclosures. 
Corridors 

2127. Corridors shall be at least 8 feet wide 
in the clear; doors of lockers, if any, shall not 
project into this 8 ft. clear width at any point 
during their swing. 

Note—It is recommended that in elementary 
schools lockers should not be located in cor- 
ridors. 

Stairway Construction 

2128. Stairs shall be Class A as specified in 
the section of this code on stairways 

No winders shall be permitted on stairs used 
by pupils irrespective of whether stairs consti- 


tute required means of egress. 

Class A stairs are the best type specified; 
minimum stair width 44 inches, and _inter- 
mediate handrails where stairs are over 66 
inches wide, maximum rise 7 inches minimum 
tread, exclusive of nosing, 10% inches, inter- 
mediate landing where stairs are over 10 feet in 
height, etc. 

Stairs shall be of incombustible construction 
throughout, except that in non-fire-resistive 
buildings of four stories or less, wooden con- 
struction may be used provided that underside 
of stairs is protected in accordance with section 
102 (with cement or gypsum plaster on metal 
lath and thoroughly fire stopped). 

2129. Wherever stairways are specified in 
this code, Ramps of the same class may be sub- 
stituted. (Ramps are credited with a greater 
capacity than stairs, see Section 2136.) 

Stairway Enclosures 

2130. All stairs shall be enclosed with en- 
closure Types Nos. 1 or 2 as specified in the 
section of this code on Stairways except that for 
non-fire-resistive buildings, No. 3 shall be per- 
mitted (see Sections 135-144). 

Doors and Smoke Stops 

2131. All doors into stair enclosures shall be 
of self-closing type, shall swing with the exit 
travel and be smoke resistive. 

Note—By a smoke-resistive door is meant a 
light door of metal or metal covered or other 
approved type with clear wired glass panels. 

2132. Smoke stops, the doors of which shall 
be double swing, should preferably be provided 
across each corridor between each two stair- 
ways, and shall be provided one in every cor- 
ridor of 150 feet or more in length, and in any 
case not over 150 feet apart. (See also section 
2126.) 

2133. Doors in smoke stops and in stair en- 
closures, if kept normally open, shall be pro- 
vided with fusible link holds or equivalent de- 
vices and also shall be provided with an electric 
release connected to the fire alarm system of 
the building, so arranged that doors will be re- 
leased whether by heat or by an alarm; or, 
where there is no electric fire alarm system, 
(friction devices of a type that may be readily 


disengaged) may be used for holding doors 
open. 
2134. Exterior doors shall be operated by 


bars or other panic hardware device. Single 








leaf doors rather than double are recommended 
because hardware now available is more satis- 
factory for single than double doors. If glass 
is used in doors, it shall be wired glass. 

Bars of other panic hardware devices shall be 
of types that are applied to the surface of the 
door. 

The bar or releasing device should extend for 
three-quarters of the width of the door at the 
latch side. 

The bar or releasing device should have a pro- 
jection of not more than 3% inches from the 
face of the door and the space between the bar 
and the door should be closed or filled with solid 
panel allowing not more than 1 inch between 
the back of the panel and the surface of the 
door. 


Upon this panel should be engraved or em- 
bossed in large letters ““PUSH.” 
Rules for Determining Required Exits 
2135. Exits From Upper Stories. For floors 
above the first, stairways (or ramps, see Sec- 
tion 2136) shall be provided conforming with 
the preceding general requirements, in accord- 
ance with the following formula: 
B—Construction—Where 
eS errr ee B+ 
Fire-Resistive ... 3-5 
C—Protection of Vertical Openings 
(All vertical opening must be protected ex 
cept as requirements are modified for 
existing buildings by Sec. 2159.) 


v0 


Open Stairs seas C—2 
Enclosed Stairs .. C—5 
D--Sprinkler Protection 
Unsprinklered . D—1 
Sprinklered .. D—2 
E—Horizontal Exits (See Section 4) 
None ...... ; E—2 
One .. E—3 
Two or more E—4 
G—Gross area of each floor in square feet For 
auditoriums and gymnasiums G-6 X net 
auditorium area. A _ separate calculation 
should be made for auditorium and gym 
nasiums and exits provided accordingly, in 
addition to those required for the rest of 
the building. 
H—Number of stories. 


Note—This provides exits in sufficient number 
to empty a three-story fire-resistive building 
with enclosed stairways in about three minutes 
at the rate of 45 persons per minute per unit 
of stair width, and assuming that one-third of 
the exits are not used, the population being de- 
termined as follows: 


(Continued on Page 8&2) 
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Does this picture 
show your problem? 


Are you jammed to the doors in your pres- 
ent buildings? 

Is your money — like the funds of most 
boards — down to the low-water mark? Is it 
difficult to get more money from the tax- 
payers for needed buildings, considering the 
present-day costs? 


Are parents protesting against the lack of 
facilities and asking what they get for their 
school taxes? 


There’s a way out, and a business-like way. 
Buy 


Fireproof Asbestos 
School Buildings 


for your immediate needs. These substantial 
and trim-looking buildings cost a small sum in 
comparison with brick or stone construction. 
They are light, warm and cheerful. Composed 
entirely of Ambler Asbestos Building Prod- 
ucts that need no paint, no repair—that actu- 
ally grow stronger with age. 


Here’s your solution 





“No room, children— 
You'll have to go home.” 


You can get them quickly, erect them 
quickly and show your community results be- 
fore the fall term begins. 

Any number of rooms from one up to 8 
rooms and auditorium. We ship you every- 
thing you need except the foundations; built 
in sections; simply bolt them together. 

Let us send you our new catalog; use cou- 
pon or postal card. 


= Asbestos Buildings Co., 
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TWO ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE 


2013 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





who have used these buildings. 


a 


Position ... 





Address ... 








Asbestos Buildings Co., Dept. 5S, 
2013 Market St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Without obligating us, please send us your 
new catalog giving details about your 
Fireproof Asbestos Schools and also inter- 
esting experiences of other school boards 
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Eastern Junior High School 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Granite —The Noble st Building Stone 


| GRANITE you can repose the con- 
fidence gained through the experience 
of most of the more modern schools. By 
them it has been found to be the most 


courses, etc. 


11. H. Sherman, Seeretay 31 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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economical material for steps—sills—base 


A word from you will bring information ‘Se 
that you will find most valuable. 3 


National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc 
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Peoples & Ferguson 
Architects 
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(Continued from Page 380) 

Divide gross area by 2 to get net area used 
for educational purposes and divide by 20 to get 
number of occupants. (This provides for aver- 
age population of most crowded schools as 
shown by counts of typical schools, and is in 
substantial agreement with various state laws 
governing school construction.) 

Auditoriums and gymnasiums which may be 
used for auditorium purposes are figured sepa- 
rately on the basis of one person for each 6 
square feet of net floor area. 

The numerical values of the several factors 
above indicate the variation in the stair capac- 
ity required for the several conditions of con- 
struction and protection. E. G., the values of B 
indicate that, other conditions being identical, a 
building of ordinary construction requires 25 
per cent more stairs than a fire-resistive build- 
ing. A building having open stairways requires 
150 per cent more stair capacity than a similar 
building with open stairs, a sprinklered building 
needs only half as many stairs as an unsprink- 
lered building, one standard horizontal exit de- 
creases the required stair capacity by one-third, 
etc. 

This formula is derived from the general 
formula Section 2013, the school being taken as 
an occupancy of low hazard. 

2136. Where down ramps are substituted for 
stairs (Section 2129) one unit of ramp width 
shall be considered equivalent to 1% unit of 
stairway width. (Extra credit does not apply 
to up ramps.) 


2137. The required exits specified by Section 
2135 shall lead by a direct line of travel to the 
ground. ° 

2138. A unit of stairway width shall be 22 
inches. All stairways shall be at least 2 units 
wide. A unit of door width shall be 22 inches 


but a 40-inch door may be accepted as 2 units. 

2139. All stairways from upper floors shall 
~ - from the top floor to the ground 
evel. 

2140. Basement Exits. The basement (or 
“ground story”) shall be treated the same as an 
upper story in accordance with seetion 2135, ex- 
cept for basements H-3, and exits shall be pro- 
vided accordingly, either stairs leading to the 
first story or doors leading directly out-doors. 

2141. First Floor Doors shall be provided as 
follows: 


wees Se wie Oe <¢ Pee $85 (Msi ee 
Lh AUP OR Hitt ABLES yes % the AB 





a. One unit of door width for each unit of 
stairs from upper floors. 

b. One additional unit of door width for each 
unit of required stairs from basement. 

ce. One additional unit of door width for each 
5000 square feet or fraction thereof of 
area of the first floor. 

d. One additional unit of door width for each 
900 square feet or fraction thereof of floor area 
of auditoriums and gymnasiums on the first 
floor, 

2142. Example. Assume a three-story and 
basement fire-resistive building having stair 
enclosed, no horizontal exits and no automatic 
sprinkler protection, 60 ft. x 125 ft. (= 7500 sq. 
ft. per floor). Assume that there is an audi- 
torium, 50x60 ft. on the first floor. Assume that 
there are no independent exits from basement 
and that the occupants of the basement must 
use first floor exit doors. 

Stairs from upper stories will be, substituting 
in the formula Sec. 2135: 


YTOSS 


7500x3 
No. units stair width —————_—— 3 &.. 
120x5x5x1x2 

Therefore, 2 2-unit stairways will be required. 
Stairs from basement (see Section 2140) by a 
similar calculation (H-3 in each case) will be 
2 2-unit stairways. 

Street floor doors (see Section 2141) will be 

a. To 





serve stairways from upper 
ME. rwae ris wakes se ur ues baa 4 units. 
b. To serve stairways from basement 4 units. 
7500 
c. To serve first floor, —— = 1.5, or 2 units. 
5000 
50x60 
d. To serve auditorium, = 3.3, or 4 units. 
900 


Total street floor doors required. .14 units. 
This street floor door requirement may be 
satisfied by providing 7 40-inch doors or other 
equivalent arrangement. The doors (a) and (b) 
should be located at the stairs, the doors (d) 
should lead directly from the auditorium. The 
doors (c) may be at any convenient location, 
so disposed that the requirement for two ways 
out of every floor area will be satisfied. 
Auditoriums 


2143. For auditoriums and gymnasiums exit 


facilities shall be provided independent of those 
required for the other part of the building, all in 
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general conformity with the exits hereinbefore 
specified for other parts of the building. 

Note—This rule does not prohibit operating 
communications between auditoriums and other 
parts of buildings. 

A subsequent section of this Code on places of 
public assembly will apply to school auditoriums 
when completed. 

Fire Alarm 

2144. Every building shall be equipped with 
a fire alarm system in accordance with section 
10. 

Lighting. 

2145. Artifical lighting of not less than one 
foot candle intensity shall be provided in all 
stairways and exits and in passageways appur- 
tenant thereto. It shall be supplied preferably 
from an independent source or from a connec- 
tion extending back to the main service entrance 
for the building, so that failure of room lighting 
from internal causes will not affect the exit and 
emergency lighting. 

Note—For details of lighting see A. E. S. C. 


American Standard Code of Lighting School 
Buildings. 
EXISTING BUILDINGS 
2146. It is recommended that existing build- 


ings be made to conform to the foregoing re- 
quirements as far as possible. The following 
requirements for existing buildings afford a 
minimum degree of safety for such buildings. 
Each building should be taken as a special case 
to be considered on its own merits. In general 
it will be found that the installation of auto- 
matic sprinklers will be the most satisfactory 
method of compensating for construction de- 
ficiencies in existing school buildings. 

2147. Existing building shall comply with all 
the foregoing requirements for new buildings 
except that the provision of Sections 2106-2118 
may be waived in so far as permitted by Sec- 
tions 2148-2152, and other exceptions given in 
Section 2153-2158 apply. ; 

2148. As minimum requirements for exist- 
ing buildings of two stories or higher where 
hollow wood studded wall and partition con- 
struction is used, the interior wall and ceiling 
finish shall be reasonably smoke-tight; board 
floors on wood joists shall be double with fire- 
retarding felt or paper between the upper and 
lower flooring, except that existing tight double 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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2 WHERE COSTS ARE LIMITED | 
& Use Tile-Lik | 
ct se lile-Like COLORMIX | 
OLORMIX— which is a perfected, permanent 
we | concrete dye dissolved in the mixing water— 
makes concrete a thing of wear-proof beauty. It 
gives an atmosphere of quality previously secured 
j only by more costly materials. 
| It assures a uniform, tile-like surface, in any of eight 
permanent colors. ; 
At the same time Colormix increases the tensile and ‘ 
ae | compressive strength and makes the concrete better. 
ee Its architectural applications are almost unlimited. 
Lo THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
: Sales Offices CLEVELAND, OHIO Factories at Cleveland 
; in Ninety Cities and Irvington, N. J. 
be - of a Chicago in. \ Note specifications on opposite page. —_ - 
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and price. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, 








HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 
SEMI-LEATHERETTE 
TRI-LEATHERETTE 


One of these three materials will meet your requirements in quality 
Protect all new books and those in good condition. 


(Samples Free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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floors may be accepted without fire-retarding 
felt or paper. For such buildings of over two 
stories the interior wall and ceiling finish shall 
be plaster or other finish equally smoke-tight 
and fire-retardant. Wood or other combustible 
finish shall cover only minor portions of the 
wall surface (e. g. wood stair soffits and wood 
wainscoting prohibited) and where used, shall 
have plaster or equivalent backing. (This super- 
sedes requirements of Section 2109.) 

2149. Boiler or heater rooms or rooms used 
for fuel storage shall in all cases have incom- 
bustible or fire-restrictive enclosure walls and 
floors, with self-closing fire doors protecting all 
openings thereto, except those in exterior walls, 
and ceiling protection of cement or gypsum 
plaster on metal lath or equivalent. Interior 
windows between boiler or heater rooms or 
rooms used for fuel storage and corridors used 
for exits shall be wired glass in stationary 
sash. 

2150. Three-story non-fire-resistive build- 
ings, may be accepted provided basements and 
rooms used for manual training, domestic 
science, kitchens, laboratories, shops, boiler or 
heater rooms, rooms used for fuel storage, or 
similar occupancy, have walls and ceilings 
finished on the inside with cement or gypsum 
plaster or metal lath or equivalent fire and 
smoke-resistive coverings and all hollow spaces 
in combustible floors, walls, and partitions 
above and around them fire-stopped with in- 
combustible material, or if rooms used for such 
occupancies are completely protected by an 
automatic sprinkler system installed in accord- 
ance with Nation! Fire Protection Associa- 
tion regulations, and properly maintained. 

2151. Four-story non-fire-resistive buildings 
may be accepted if basements are completely 
protected by automatic sprinklers and rooms of 
occupancies listed in Section 2150 and the ceil- 
ings under and the walls around the corridors 
used for exit, are finished on the inside with 
cement or gypsum plaster on metal lath, or with 
equivalent fire and smoke-resistive finish and 
all hollow spaces in combustible floors, walls 
and partitions around and above are firestopped 
with incombustible material; or, if the whole 
building below the top story is completely pro- 
tected by an automatic sprinkler system in- 
stalled in accordance with National Fire Pro- 


tection Association regulations, and properly 
naintained. 

2152. Five-story non-fire-resistive buildings 
may be accepted if rooms of occupancies listed 
in Section 2150 and the ceilings under and the 
walls around the corridors used for exit, are 
finished on the inside with cement or gypsum 
plaster on metal lath, or with equivalent fire 
and smoke-resistive finish, and all hollow spaces 
in combustible floors, walls and _ partitions 
around and above are fire-stopped with incom- 
bustible material; and in addition the entire 
building below the top story is completely pro- 
tected by an automatic sprinkler system in- 
stalled in accordance with National Fire Pro- 
tection Association regulations and properly 
maintained. 

2153. Auditoriums and gymnasiums (see 
Section 2116), which according to Section 2117 
and Section 2118 must be treated as auditoriums, 
may be allowed above the first floor, but not 
above the third floor, if provided with proper 
exits as specified herein, and if the entire build- 
ing up to and including the auditorium or gym- 
nasium story is of fire-resistive construction, or 
of ordinary construction with all walls and ceil- 
ings finished with cement plaster on metal lath 
or equivalent fire and smoke-resistive finish and 
all hollow spaces in walls and ceilings fire- 
stopped with incombustible material; or if in 
addition to the minimum structural requirements 
of Section 2148, the whole building below audi- 
torium or gymnasium level is protected by an 
automatic sprinkler system, installed in accord- 
ance with National Fire Protection Association 
regulations, and properly maintained. 

2154. If existing exits are _ insufficient 
according to rules herein the required stair 
capacity may be obtained by adding Class A Out- 
side Stairs (see Section 2), or Class B Outside 
Stairs may be accepted if already installed. 

2155. Stairways shall not be rejected if not 
located adjoining outside walls as per Section 
2124 if they comply with other requirements. 

2156. Stairs may be Class B instead of Class 
A specified in Section 2128. (See Section 126.) 

2157. Stairs shall be enclosed with enclosures 
of Type No. 4 (Section 145) or better, as fol- 
lows: 

Note. It is strongly advised that automatic 
sprinkler equipments be installed to protect the 


entire building, including the top story, although 
sprinklers may be omitted from the top story 
without seriously affecting the safety of occu- 
pants. 

(a) All basement stairways. 

(b) All stairways in buildings of ordinary 
construction. 

(c) Stairways in fire-resistive buildings three 
stories or more in height. 

2158. A 42-in. stairway may be accepted as 2 
units and a 34-in. stairway as 1% units (instead 
of requirements of Section 2140). 

BUILDING AND FINANCE 

A school building program to give immed- 
iate relief to 54,000 Chicago school children 
housed in portable buildings, and to take care of 
an anticipated increase in population, is con- 
templated by Supt. William McAndrew. A cen- 
sus of the regions where school facilities have 
been outgrown has been completed and each 
building has been placed in the order of its 
urgency. The construction work is to be begun 
under the direction of Mr. Edgar W. Martin, 
supervisory architect. To show the urgent need 
of more school buildings, it is pointed out that 
the 25 new structures now in course of comple- 
tion will accommodate approximately 18,000 
children. At the same time there is an esti- 
mated normal increase of 20,000 pupils each 
year. 


—New Kensington, Pa. The school millage 
has been fixed at 22 mills for the year 1924-1925. 

—A school building survey conducted recently 
at Paterson, N. J., shows the need of five new 
buildings to replace outgrown structures. It 
is the purpose of the board to build two schools 
each year until the housing needs are adequate. 

—Cottage Grove, Ore. Plans for a school 
building program have been made with the de- 
cision to call a bond issue election. The details 
of the building program will be undertaken after 
the bond issue has been disposed of. 


—The new $600,000 school in course of con- 
struction at Wilmington, Del., will be named 
the Thomas F. Bayard School, in honor of the 
man who served as secretary of state under 
President Cleveland and who was a_ native of 
Delaware. Mr. Bayard was born in Wilmington 
in 1828 and died in that city in September, 1898. 
The school has been presented to the city by 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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The new place of music 
in school work— 


the Miessner a necessity 


“Music for Every Child,” the national slogan of music educators, reflects the 
growing importance attached to a more complete musical education for 
American school children. Music engenders ideals expressive of the best in 
life. Every child needs music. It rightfully belongs in the curriculum of 
every school and should rank with other important subjects. 


- Music has been brought to thousands of school children through use of the 
Miessner piano, a small piano weighing only half as much as an ordinary 
h upright, yet possessing a beautiful sweet singing tone. Every school which 
y has installed one or more Miessners has found the investment paid a hundred 
” fold, for music recreates and freshens a child’s mind—lessons seem to require 
less work. 

y Class Instruction in Piano 


To give equal advantages to poor and rich children alike, class piano instruction is now 
ad gaining increasing recognition as a regular part of the school program. Ten to twenty 
; children taught at one time by one teacher at one-fifth to one-tenth of the cost to one 
. pupil. This has been made possible with the little Miessner. The illustration shows such 
d a class in session. 

\ Your school can send out pupils richer in training and knowledge through musical instruc- 
tion throughout the grades. And the Miessner Piano because of its easy portability, is 
- the logical and economical musical instrument for schools. Built and backed by W. Otto 
t Miessner, who thoroughly understands school needs. 

: | Let the Miessner prove to you its excellent qualities and special fitness for school music 
instruction. Mail the coupon or a letter requesting details of the special price made to 
schools, and the 10-day free trial plan. Have the Miessner ready for Commencement 


er MIESSNER PIANO CO. 
118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MUTESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


, The Miessner Player 

eae is invaluable in playing 

Miessner Plane Co. the composition of great 
118 Reed St., musicians. Let the chil- 


Milwaukee, Wis. q . 
GENTLEMEN: Send me, without obligation on my part, ren gain a true concep- 
a copy of the descriptive booklet on the Miessner. Also tion of the world’s finest 
send details of your ten-day free trial plan, and the spe- music. 

cial low price made to schools. 
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Dyes 


Saves the mothers trom worry 


Mothers’ minds are relieved of a load of worry when the school 
grounds are enclosed with a Stewart Chainlink Wire Fence. They 
periods are not danger periods; that their 
children can play and romp as safely as in their own backyards. 


know then that play 


And when school is dismissed, there is no running across streets 
in all directions, as the children seek the shortest cuts home. 
children leave in an orderly manner through the controlled gate- 
ways or exits, and can be safely guarded against all traffic acci 


dents 


The Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc. 


420 Stewart Block 


time. 


Not only does a Stewart Chainlink Wire Fence give safety insur- 
ance, but it is a sound investment, as the fence lasts for a life 
The posts, made of the best tubular steel, have unusual 
torsional strength; the fittings are not cast, but are made of 


pressed or forged steel of special design; the fabric is permanently 


The 


Send for catalog and complete information. 


ress Wire Fence Division. 


“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 


galvanized by the new hot-dipping AFTER WEAVING process. 
A Stewart Fence never has to be replaced. 
Through local distributors, Stewart Service, which takes care of 
all erecting problems, is available everywhere. 
nished without obligation. 


Estimates fur 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








(Continued from Page 84) 
Mr. P. S. DuPont through the Delaware School 
Auxiliary. 

-Discrimination by district school boards 
against the appointment of teachers, or the re- 
tention of teachers already employed, because of 
their religious belief, is unlawful, according to 
Governor Silzer of New Jersey. In a communi- 
cation to State Commissioner John Enright, the 
Governor declared he had received complaints 
that such discrimination had been practiced. He 
pointed out that if each community should be 
allowed to discriminate against an applicant be- 
cause of his religious belief, it would not be 
long until the rights guaranteed by the consti- 
tution would be lost. 

Mansfield, O. The board has named the 
new building the Osburn School, in honor of 
the late Miss Belle Osburn. 

Denver, Colo. The contract has 
for the erection of the East Denver High 
School which is to cost $1,058,314. The build- 
ing will house 1,800 students and will be com- 
pleted by September, 1925. 

Fredericksburg, Va. Citizens and school 
patrons of Spotsylvania County came to the 
rescue of the schools and provided funds neces- 
sary to keep the schools in operation for the 
full term. A lack of funds had threatened to 
close the schools early in April. 

—Of 381 leading cities with a population of 
100,000 or more, Spokane ranks tenth in the 
per capita expenditure for the education of 
each individual student, according to the 
March Congressional Record, where the names 
of cities were mentioned in a debate on a bill 
to increase teachers’ salaries in the District of 
Columbia. The figures indicated that Spo- 
kane’s school children are being educated at a 
yearly cost of $96.50. Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Minneapolis, Atlanta and St. 
Louis all have a lesser annual expenditure than 
Spokane. 

Figures were also given showing that Ta- 
coma spends more money on education than 
Washington, D. C., where the per capita cost is 
77.98. Tacoma’s annual expenditure is $87.67. 
Walla Walla is shown to rank ahead of Wash 
ington with an annual expenditure of $89.58 in 
a list of forty cities with a population ranging 
between 10,000 and 30,000. Bozeman, Mont., 


been let 


was shown to be spending $109 and Pendleton, 
Ore., $1U/. All western cities were given high 
ranking places in the discussion of salaries. 
—Berkeley, Calit. ihe financing otf a 
$2,000,000 school building program is to be 
attempted through a bond issue in lieu of direct 
taxation over a period of years. ‘lhe decision 
was made by the board aiter every possible 
means of financing had been considered. 
-One-fourth ot the rural school districts of 
the state, and possibly one-third are operating 
at a loss, according to State Supt. Charles Lee 


of Missouri, who urges consolidation of dis- 
tricts having small enrollments. Of the 9,242 
rural districts of the state, about 1,077 have 


enrollments of fewer than fifteen each, while 
2,589 have enrollments of between fifteen and 
25 each. No rural school, it is pointed out, can 
be operated economically with less than 25 
pupils. It costs about $10 per month, per pupil, 
with an enrollment of ten. 

‘The cornerstone of the Warren G. Harding 
High School at Philadelphia, Pa., was laid on 
April 26th, with a large gathering of schoo! 
and fraternal organizations present. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. A total of six junior 
high schools and one senior high school must 
be built in the next five years, to meet an in- 
creased enrollment by September, 1929, accord- 
ing to a recent survey conducted by Supt. W. 
KF’. Webster, Asst. Supt. L. N. McWhorter, 
gusiness Supt. G. F. Womrath and Newton 
Hegel, supervisor of attendance. 

A solution of the overcrowding problem in 
both junior and senior high schools and grade 
schools is sought in the program to be based on 
the survey, showing the building needs of the 
next five years. At the present time it is only 
possible to meet the most pressing needs in 
housing each year. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund is to supply 
moneys for the construction of 29 schools for 
negroes in Alabama during the year beginning 
July first. The total amount which will be 
given to the state from the fund during the 
year will be $22,900. Twenty-five of the build- 
ings will be for school purposes and will con- 
sist of from one to six-teacher schools. 

During the coming fiscal year, Mr. Rosen- 
wald, the Chicago philanthropist, has set aside 


$450,000 for negro rural school projects in 
fourteen southern and western states. This is 
in addition to a $25,000 reserve fund and more 
than $25,000 for administrative expenses, mak- 


ing a total of half a million dollars for the 
entire appropriation. 
San Diego, Calif. The school board has 


selected sites for the Point Loma High School 
and the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School. 
The Point Loma school will accommodate 800 
students and will be erected at a cost of 
$200,000. 

—Grand Rapids, Mich. President George A. 
Davis of the school board has pointed out that 
the board must not fail to heed the demands of 
the public for decreased taxes and urges cau- 
tion in the addition of new activities to the 
schools. Mr. Davis recommends a policy in- 
volving efficient and economical conduct of 
present activities and curtailment of the school 
building program. 

The Kane County School Officers’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois has passed resolutions calling 
for a revaluation of property by the state tax 
commission and an increase in the appropria- 
tion to the state school fund to equal 25 per 
cent of the total expense for common schools. 

—Sioux City, Ia. The average annual cost 
of educating a pupil in the schools is $65.84. A 
comparative study made by the school officials 
shows that Sioux City is tenth in the list of 
thirteen larger Iowa cities in the matter of 
millage tax levy for education. Sioux City’s 
levy is 66.6 mills. 

—Louisville, Ky. With 1,501 more students 
registered than in 1923, the school board is 
faced with a great demand for more accommo- 
dations. Grade buildings have become antiqu- 
ated, or badly in need of repair, and the high 
school is bursting with more than 2,000 stu- 
dents. 

The school board of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
rescinded a rule passed last November, making 
compulsory the retirement of school teachers 
after 45 years of service. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The tax rate for school pur- 


poses has been increased four cents on each 
$100 valuation in order to meet the growing 
needs of the city schools. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE™ 





Victor Health Exercises in the School Yard, Passaic, N. J. 


CHOOLS all over the coun- 
try are finding the Victor 
Health Exercises ideal for their 
calisthenics. The music removes 
the monotony of the countings 
of the old formal gymnastics, and 
stimulates a more whole-hearted 
participation in exercise. Daily 
physical training is required by 
law in many states, and the 
Victor Health Exercises are as- 
sisting thousands of teachers to 
comply in a pleasant and satis- 
fying way. 
The exercises have been 


planned by an expert physical 


culturist, and represent a “bal- 
anced ration” which brings into 
play at one time or another all 
the muscles of the body, stimu- 
lating its every normal function, 
improving the physique, and 
quickening the mind. 

The three records (18914, 
18915, 18916) are packed in a 
neat container with illustrations 
of the various exercises, list price 
$3.00 a set. Call upon your 
nearest dealer in Victor products 
for a demonstration. For school- 
room, playground, and gymnasi- 
um this health set fills every need. 


FREE— Just off the press, a flew revised edition of The 
Victrola in Physical Education, Recreation and 
Play, giving full particulars on the use of the Victrola in 
folk dancing, marching, drills, rhythms, games, etc. Ask 
your dealer for a copy or write direct to 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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Boise, Ida. The school district has voted 
an additional five mills for the support and 
maintenance of the schools during the next 
year. The action brings the total levy to six- 
teen and one-half mills, which includes 3% 
mills for bond interest and redemption. 

Kelso, Wash. The school district has voted 
an additional ten mills for school support. The 
action inakes it possible for the board to levy 
up to the limit of twenty mills. 

-Piqua, O. The school board has _ been 
notified that school building regulations have 
been violated at three buildings by the absence 
of fire escapes. The board lacks the funds 
with which to provide these improvements. 

—The largest consolidated school in the 
country will be erected this summer at Tipton, 
Ia., at a cost of $285,000. The building will be 
three stories high, will contain an auditorium, 
gymnasium and study rooms and will accom- 
modate 1,000 pupils. The auditorium alone 
will seat 1,100 persons. 

Houston, Tex. Construction work was 
begun on April 10th on the Woodrow Wilson 
School. The building will contain nine rooms 
and an auditorium and will cost $80,000. 

-According to a recent report of the state 
education department, Virginia has 354 stand- 
ard four-year high schools and 33 junior high 
schools. It is expected that these figures will 
be considerably increased before the close of 
the school year. 

The Salem Hyde School is the name given 
to the new building to be erected in the fourth 
ward at Syracuse, N. Y. 

In discussing the subject of cost reduction, 
Superintendent R. G. Jones of Cleveland, Ohio, 
suggests larger high school units, an increase 
in the size of classes, and better teaching. He 
holds that through an adequate research major 
reductions can be achieved. 

—The report of the New Bedford, Mass., 
school committee shows that the population of 
that city has grown from 40,000 in 1890 to 
121,000 in 1920. It also shows that the rate of 
taxation is $27.80. The school population has 
been increased to 25,000 while the school prop- 
erty is estimated at something over six million 
dollars. Superintendent Allen P. Keith pro- 








Safety, Service 
and Durability 


All MEDART Playground Equipment em- 
bodies the three fundamental factors of Safe- 


ty, Service and Durability. 


It is safe for the 


children to use—it is comfortable and serv- 
iceable—it is constructed to withstand use, 


abuse and weather. 


As the consequence, for 


over 50 years, MEDART Apparatus has been 
the first choice of teachers, physical educators 
and civic officials. 


Inform yoursel’ on the many exclusive fea- 


ment. 


tures and refinements of MEDART Equip- 
Catalog M-10 which illustrates and 
describes the entire line of MEDART Ap- 
paratus will be sent free on request. 


MED- 


ART prices are lower than you would expect 
for Apparatus of such high character. Write 
today for Catalog M-5 and price-list. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 





vides a comprehensive review of the educa- 
tional labors engaged in by the schools. 

—The school board at Lubbock, Tex., has 
called an election to vote $125,000 in bonds for 
the new south wing of the high school. The 
new Carter school has been completely occu- 
pied. The enrollment has grown from 2,065 to 
2,840, an increase of nearly 800 pupils in one 
year. 

—Corsicana, Tex. Four new schools are in 
process of erection and will be completed and 
occupied within the next few months. In the 
list are included a high school to cost $325,000; 
a colored high school to cost $90,000; an 
elementary white school to cost $125,000 and 
one to cost $90,000. The buildings were 
planned and are being erected under the super- 
vision of Mr. William B. Ittner of St. Louis, 
Mo. The completion of the present building 
program will make possible a completely mod- 
ern school plant. 

—The school board of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
approved a recommendation of Supt. W. E. Mil- 
ler providing for a survey of the school build- 
ing plant. The results of the study are to be 
made the basis for a bond issue to cover the 
immediate building needs as well as for those 
of the future. 

It is proposed that the survey report shall 
present a clear analysis of the problem as well 
as complete recommendations for its solution. 
This should comprise a study of the present 
school congestion, the estimated future housing 
needs and needs of the present plant, plans for 
re-zoning for larger and fewer school centers, 
types of building plans, number and kind of 
schools. 

The school board is assisted in the work by 
Mr. Wm. B. Ittner of St. Louis, Mr. Lee Byrne 
of the University of Iowa, and by Mr. W. E. 
Putnam of Birmingham, Ala. 

-Brattleboro, Vt. A_ sixteen-room grade 
building, with teachers’ room and library, is 
contemplated. The building will be erected at 
an estimated cost of $175,000. A bond issue to 
cover the cost of the structure has already been 
approved by the school district. 

—The Shadyland, Texas, independent school 
district is now completing a new high school 
building costing $50,000. 


Catalog A-2 on Request 


The town of Falmouth, Mass., will begin 
the construction of a one-storied high school. 
The building will be in three units. The first 
of these provides eight class rooms, the second, 
a gymnasium 126 by 44 feet, and the third an 
auditorium seating 527 students. 

—Cortu, Washington, presents a distressing 
situation. Owing to the abandoning of farms, 
three schoolhouses have dwindled to one with 
twelve pupils and two teachers remaining. 
Three children are hauled seven miles and two 
four miles. 

The citizens voted on April 29th on a 
proposition to appropriate $220,500 for new 
school buildings. The improvements call for a 
junior high school building, a new central heat- 
ing plant and the remodeling of two grade 
schools, together with the provision of a pro- 
posed athletic field. 

The city commission of Birmingham, Ala., 
has approved a $3,500,000 bond issue for school 
buildings. The bond issue has been submitted 
to a vote of the citizens. The agitation for the 
bond issue followed a survey of school building 
needs made by the board upon the recommen- 
dation of Supt. C. B. Glenn. 

—Mr. G. E. Everett, supervising principal of 
the city schools at Lakeland, Florida, has an- 
nounced the erection of a sixteen-room ward 
building and a fourteen-room addition to the 
high school building. The total enrollment is 
3,200 while that of the high school is 682. 

-The Borough of Cliffside Park, N. J., is 
five years behind its needs in respect to school 
housing. It is more than eight years since any 
additions have been made to the school plant 
and in that time the number of children has 
grown from 1,071 to 1,740, an increase of 669. 
A circular outlining the school building pro- 
gram for the entire system has been prepared 
and will be sent to each voter in the Borough. 
The citizens are asked to recognize the great 
need at the present time and to approve the 
proposed Hudson Heights School. 


—Casper, Wyo. The school board has ap- 
proved plans for a new high school to cost 
$700,000. During the coming summer from 
$300,000 to $400,00 will be expended in new 
school building construction. 
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Durable Fence 











HERES protection for school property at less cost 
per year than ever before. The uniform, super- 
heavy zinc coat that covers Page Fabric is approxi- 
mately 4 times as thick as that on ordinary fence. It 
means longest life, a permanent economical fence. 


Give your administration of schools the benefit of Page Protection. 
Unclimbable, flexible, Page protects pupils at play, keeps them within 
bounds, breeds orderliness and promptness — relieves teachers and 
school authorities of extra cares. There is a Page Distributor near 
you who will furnish plans and estimates promptly — write for his 
name and address, and for the Page Fence Book, showing typical 
school installations. 


PAGE FENCE ® WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 








cAmerioa's 


Jew. PROTECTION FENCE xt ui. 
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An Athletic Field Must Be Enclosed 


-and with a non-climbable, non-breakable fence. 
The grounds and equipment must be safe from 
heedless vandalism when not in use—they are too 
Without 
fence you cannot collect on “paid admission” days. 
The fence you need is a 7 ft. high chain-link steel 
Now in 
you can have wire fence fabric galvanized after 
weaving, the longest lived fence material on the 


valuable to leave unguarded. 


fence with a barb-wire overhang. 


market. 


A4fco Catalog 24 deacribes thia and 


Field 


other School and Athletic 
Fences. Ask for your copy 


American Fence Construction Co. 
130-132 West 34th St., New York City 


















a good 


1924 


This illustration shows the en- 
trance to Baker Field, Columbia 
University. It is enclosed with 
Afco non-climbable Fence. 


Afco Chain Link Steel Fence 
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The city 
ruled that Mr. FE. H. Steger may not serve as a 
member of the board of education and continue 
to hold his contract with the city for supplying 


attorney of Dallas, Tex., has 


hay and grain. A provision of the city charter 
prevents any business man holding a contract 
with the city from being a member of the 
board. 

—New Castle, Pa. The school board has re- 
adopted its present regulation permitting four 
dances each school term of nine months by 
pupils of the high school under definite regula- 
tions. Under the rules dances must close 
promptly at 11:30 o’clock; they must be ap- 
proved by the principal and faculty, and they 
are open only to students and their parents. 

The school board at Osage, Ia., would like 
to know who is guilty of “stacking” the high 
school assembly room. Much destruction was 
done, records were mutilated or lost and the 
work of the school greatly hampered. 

—Thomas J. Mahon, a member of the school 
board at Milwaukee, Wis., who was appointed 
to fill the unexpired term of a judge on the 
civil bench, cannot remain a member of the 
board, according to a decision of the city at- 
torney. The judge was appointed by the gov- 
ernor to sit on the civil bench until July first, 
when the full term starts. 

-The school board of Hope Township, War- 
ren County, New Jersey, has been ordered by 
the state to provide transportation for four 
children who live two and _ six-tenths miles 
from any school building. The children range 
from 6 to 11 years in age and were obliged to 
travel over hilly and unimproved roads. 

—The New York State Senate has passed a 
bill which provides a salary of $6,000 for each 
of the five members of the Buffalo school board 


The bill further provides for election of the 
members instead of appointment by the mayor 
as at present. It is not expected that the bill 
will be passed by the house. 

-A. M. Booth was re-elected member of the 
Huntsville, Ala., board of education. The city 
council refused to enact a rule rendering eligi- 
ble to school board membership only those 
having children in the schools. 

The school board of Providence, R. I., nas 
gone on record favoring that part of the 
Strayer plan which provides for fiscal inde- 
pendence. It opposes the plan as a whole be- 
cause it makes no provision for placing in the 
sole control of the school committee the seiec- 
tion of school sites and the erection and 
maintenance of school buildings as the same 
may be required to meet increased attendance, 
and relieve congestion in the schools. The 
board also favors the retention of the ward rep- 
resentation plan. 

—President Ortquist of the Minneapolis, 
Minn., board of education has urged a five year 
building program and has induced the various 
city heads to enter into a conference on the 
subject. 

-Syracuse, N. Y. Demanding higher wages, 
120 plasterers working on new schools for the 
city went on strike recently. The men were 
receiving $10 and $11 a day and demanded $14 
a day. A 


compromise was reached and all 
went back to work. 
—Hartford, Conn. The school board has 


voted to advance the time of opening and clos- 
ing school sessions one hour. The change be- 
came effective the last Sunday in April and 
ends the last Sunday in September. 

Dallas, Tex. An amendment to the city 
charter has recently been proposed to prevent 
the removal of an old board and the substitu- 
tion of an entirely new body unacquainted with 
school affairs. A committee has been ap- 
pointed by the mayor to study the problem as 
worked out in other cities and to formulate a 
measure increasing the present terms of the 
school board members from two to four or six 
years. To insure a continuance in office of a 
majority of old members, overlapping member- 
ships are provided calling for the election of 
new members every two years 


assures real protection at very reasonable cost 


Kenton, O. The school board has placed 
the schools on Eastern time. The change is in 
line with a similar policy on the part of factory 
managers and store owners. 

Adrian, Mich. The school board has re- 
jected a proposal to expend about $225,000 for 
a new elementary school and a number of four- 
room units to present buildings. 

Chicago, Ill. In an effort to place the 
school board on an efficiency basis, a bill will 
be introduced in the state legislature making 
the office of school board president a salaried 
office. Under the plan, the president would de- 
vote practically all his time to school work and 
would be paid a salary of $15,000 a year. The 
need for such a change was made apparent at 
the recent meetings of the board when the 1924 
school budget was in process of completion. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars, it was 
pointed out, would be saved by increased effi- 
ciency and the personal supervision of the 
president. 

The Massachusetts house has “laughed out 
of court” the proposed bill seeking to define 
the powers and duties of school committees and 
the duties of superintendents of schools. In- 
cluded in the bill were many changes in pres- 
ent statutes governing school committees. 

The Cincinnati, Ohio, board of education 
has been criticized for failure to publish an 
annual report of its operations with the result 


that the state examiner made an examination 
of the books-and records of the board. The 
examiner found everything correct and was 


“disinclined to offer adverse criticism.” He 
added the following recognition of the office 
force: “They have established a record of 


accuracy, efficiency and economy in their con- 
duct of the clerk’s office that is well worthy of 
notice by the board of education and by the 
tax-paying public.” 

In the school board election conducted at 
Springfield, Tll., some of the candidates in- 
dulged in aggressive campaign literature. One 
of the candidates, in deploring the drenping of 


special studies, said: “The housewife would 
not give up her electric sweeper or washing 
machine or other labor saving methods which 


have replaced the old back breaking methods 
of performing her household duties. Our 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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JPUN-FUL Playground Equipment costs more than 
other makes, yet it is used by more schools than 


any other. 


School heads are rightfully cautious when selecting 
Playground equipment. A few dollars saved in 
buying unsafe apparatus may mean serious injury 
to a child in addition to heavy damages that must 


be paid. 





Over 130 reputable school supply houses and 
other distributors sell this line in the U.S. 





Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 
Awarded Gold Medal—Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HiLL- STANDARD (o., ANDERSON, IND. 
Our 23rd Year 
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NOW MADE WITH NON-SLIP SURFACE 


New York 


Alundum Tile is now being 
made in the ceramic mosaic sizes 
3/4” square and 1” hex and in 
colors, brown, buff, gray, green, 
salmon, and white. 


Alundum Ceramic Mosaic 
Tile may be used exclusively or 
in combination with vitreous or 
glazed tile, thereby attaining a 
non-slip ceramic mosaic floor. 


Ideal for the edge of swim- 
ming pools, shower baths and 
washrooms, behind lunch and 
soda fountain counters, in res- 
taurants and for store entrances. 


Like the other Norton Floors 
Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile 
takes its name from Alundum 
abrasive. The use of this hard, 
tough abrasive so well known as 
the abrading element in Norton 
Grinding Wheels gives to the tile 
a surface that is durable and 
practically slip-proof. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 
Chicago Detroit 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Philadelphia 


T-102 
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Again Duraflex-A Chosen 


HE Duratlex-A in the School 
‘| shown above, makes a permanent 

wearing surface for the floors 
because it can be maintained in perfect 
condition as long as the building lasts. 
Millions of feet of Duraflex-A are in 
use in office buildings, schools, hospitals, 
churches and institutions. 


Duraflex-A is a tough, rubbery, resilient, 
dustless material, laid in one continuous 
seamless sheet. Pleasant and quiet under 
foot, pleasing in appearance, impervious 
to and insoluble in water. Guaranteed 
not to crack, wrinkle, crawl, rot, swell, 
disintegrate, or come loose from the 
under floor. 


Whether it be a new or an old installa- 
tion, Duraflex-A invariably enlists that 
commendation quality always com- 
mands. 


Write for complete information. 
THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON NEW YORK 


1627 Sansom Street 1110 F. St. N. W. 347 Madison Ave 
BOSTON 
Rooms 533-34 Lawyers Bldg., 11 Beacon St 


GREENSBORO. N. © GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Rhode Island School of 
De sign, 
Providence, R. I 
Day & Klauder, 
Architects. 





but to work properly. 


proven serious. 


smoothly and easily. 


415 Buffalo Street. 
NEW YORK 


25 Broadway 


DETROIT 


Local Representatives In Principal Cities. 


There have been cases where wood 
doors have swelled to a point beyond operation, which had 
there been a fire before this was discovered might have 


Dahlstrom Standard Exit Doors are built of metal. They 
cannot warp or swell with climatic changes. 
floor arid wall construction around them they will operate 


Ask for our bocklet 


First for Schools.” 


“Safety 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


Jamestown, New York. 


1331 Dime Bank Bldg 


Should Fire Exit Doors fj 
Be Fireproof? i 


Fire exit doors should be of steel. 
must be depended upon in case of fire. 


They are doors that 
Not to stop a fire, 


With proper 








CHICAGO 


19 So. La Salle St. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
were set back years in educational 
progress. The school board now makes much 
of the importance of these things which they 
abolished as an argument for a higher school 
tax rate. They were just as important then as 
now. No money was saved by their abolish- 
ment. Reactionary policies are extravagant.” 

A survey made by the editor of the 
Atlanta, Georgia, Journal brings out the fact 
that the school officials of Louisville, Ky., Rich- 
mond, Va., Memphis, Tenn., Birmingham, Ala., 
New Orleans, La., Nashville, Tenn., Houston 
and Dallas, Texas, and other cities are in favor 
of divoreing the school boards from the city 
councils. 


schools 


“It is the mayor’s constant interference 
with the work of the board that is the cause of 
all the trouble,” said R. G. Harvey of the Ra- 
cine, Wis., board of education. 


“According to law the board is authorized to 
conduct all of the school business, which in- 
cludes the hiring of teachers, the purchase of 
school sites, the erection of buildings and the 
choice of an architect. In the past no mayor 
of the city has interfered with this work. They 
have allowed the board to work out the prob- 
lems and have kept the schools free from 
political quarrels and factionalism?’ 

Somerville, Mass. In accordance with in- 
creases of pay recently given to city employees, 
the salaries of administrative and clerical em- 
plovees of the school board have been in- 
serge the increases to date from January 
rst. 

In a recent Trustee election at Royse City, 
Texas, Marvin Houser, J. C. Staggs, T. M. Mil- 
ler, W. H. Jouette, A. G. Bailey, J. Cross and 
L. Sherrill were elected for the year 1924-25. 
. New Bedford, Mass. In the interest of 
identifying school buildings, the board has 
passed a rule forbidding the renaming of schools 
In honor of individuals. It will be the policy of 
the board to name a school for the street or the 
district in which it is located. 

Chicago, Tll. Four new appointees to the 
board of education are to be elected shortly by 
Mayor Dever. Two local businessmen have been 


considered as possible successors to Hart Hanson 
and Dr. John D. Robertson. A lawyer and an 
architect will be selected to fill the places of Mr. 
Julius Smietanka and Mr. William K. Fellows. 

New York, N. Y. Dr. John A. Ferguson, 
chairman of the building committee of the board 
of education, has disclaimed all knowledge of the 
$4,000,000 expenditure entailed through the in- 
stallation of the “Economy” grates in new 
schools. Dr. Ferguson declared the grates were 
intended for certain schools in which heavy coal 
had been used and were expected to effect a 
saving of between $300,000 and $400,000. Cor- 
ruption or crookedness in connection with the 
transaction has been denied by Dr. Ferguson 
who charges that statements had been garbled. 
The grates had been recommended by Mr. 
William Gompert, the school architect, and were 
to be tested by the experts of the heating divi- 
sion as to serviceability and economy in opera- 
tion. 

—Chicago, Ill. Sixteen union employees of 
the school board have been dismissed by order 
of the business manager, making an annual sav- 
ing of $34,000 in the construction and engineering 
departments. A further reduction of 32 em- 
ployees is to be made effecting a reduction of 
nearly $77,000 in the annual payroll. It is pos- 
sible that further eliminations will be made to 
overcome the lack of work for such a large force 
of employees. 


Mark L. Thomsen, former president of 
Cleveland, Ohio, board of education in a public 
address delivered at Lorain charged that the 
public was not getting out of the schools all that 
it paid for. He held that the teachers are not 
sufficiently trained, that the extension of the 
compulsory school age to sixteen years was a 
mistake, and that too much time was being 
wasted in summer vacations. He did not favor 
salary reductions. 


-Permission to solicit one cent from every 
pupil in the schools towards a fund intended to 
buy the Monticello home of Thomas Jefferson 
was recommended by the Detroit, Michigan, 
board of education. 


—The school board of Somerville, Mass., has 
adopted a recommendation of the committee on 


textbooks and course of study, providing that a 
psycho-educational clinic be conducted in one 
junior high school and in the elementary schools. 
The clinic is to be under the direction of the 
superintendent and is to be financed by the Com- 
monwealth Foundation. 

The school board of Oak Park, Ill., has 
called for a referendum vote on three school ex- 
tension projects which it presents to the citi- 
zens. The rapid increase in school enrollment 
and the lack of accommodations has prompted 
the calling of the election. It is the purpose of 
the board to carry out the proposed building pro- 
gram in the best interest of the entire district, 
providing the best educational opportunity pos- 
sible to all the children. 


SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 

The new million dollar Theodore Roosevelt 
high school at Rockford, Il., will be opened in 
June. Supt. Frank A. Jensen announces that 
William McAndrews, superintendent of the Chi- 
cago schools will deliver the dedicatory address. 

The new John M. Atherton girls’ high 
school at Louisville was dedicated with Presi- 
dent Edward Gottschalk of the board of educa- 
tion presiding. The program included an 
address by Supt. B. W. Hartley. 

The new $300,000 senior high school at 
Owensboro, Ky., was opened with an address by 
Arthur Y. Ford, president of the University of 
Louisville. J. R. Laswell is the president of the 
board of education, J. L. Foust is superintend- 
ent and J. L. Lewis principal of the new school. 

The opening of. the new $60,000 high 
school at Harrodsburg, Ky., was characterized 
by an address by Mr. Henry Rhoades, state 
superintendent. The exercises were opened by 
Supt. A. K. McKemie. The building was de- 
signed by Nevins, Wischmeyer & Morgan, archi- 
tects, Louisville. 

Here is the way a writer in the Minne- 
apolis Journal views a chart on local taxation: 
“When city statisticians sit down to draw the 
picture of how the tax pot is divided up, they 
immediately slash out of the tax dollar a sec- 
tion about the size of a hired man’s idea of a 
real piece of pie, and allot it to the public 
schools.” 
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The Permanent School Fund in the State of Iowa 
T. C. Holy, State University of Iowa. 


Federal land grants furnish the basis for the 
permanent school funds in the different states 
of the Union. This policy of governmental aid 
to education in the form of lands and the in- 
come derived therefrom, was common in Eng- 
land during medieval times and was brought 
to America by the first New England settlers. 
The records of the General Court of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony show that as early as 1639, 
the income from Thompson’s Island was set 
apart for the use of the school at Dorchester, 
while in 1641, the school at Boston 
ported in part by Deere’s Island. Connecticut, 
in 1733, set apart seven townships for the “per- 
petual use of schools,” while in 1795, nearly one 
million dollars which was realized from the 
Western Reserve sale, was added to the per- 
manent school fund of the state. In 1736, New 
York set aside “two lots in each township of 
the public lands for gospel and school 
poses,” 


was sup- 


pur- 
Thus it is seen, that the idea of finane- 
ing education, in part, through the sale of pub- 
lic lands, was made use of during the early 
colonial period. 

The policy of federal aid for the support of 
education had its real beginning in the Land 
Ordinance of 1795 which applied to the North- 
west Territory and was as follows: “There 
shall be reserved the Lot No. 16 of every town- 
ship for the maintenance of public schools 
within the said township.” A further provision 
of this Ordinance gave not more than two com- 
plete townships to be used perpetually for the 
support of a university. Following this policy, 
the United States gave to every state entering 
the Union previous to August 14, 1848, the 
sixteenth section of every township, the pro- 
ceeds of which were to be used for the support 
of public education while every state admitted 
since that date, with certain exceptions which 
are given below, was to receive the sixteenth 
and thirty-sixth sections of each township for 
the same purposes. The original states received 
no grants since the federal government held 
no public lands within their borders, although 
attempts were made later to compensate for this 
difference by other subsidies. The exceptions 
to the second provision of this Act were as 
follows: Maine, Texas and West Virginia re 
ceived no land for the same reason the original 
States received none, and Utah, Arizona and 
New Mexico each received four sections of each 
township. lowa was admitted to the Union 
December 29, 1846, hence received only the six- 
teenth section of each township for school pur- 
poses. 

Under the provisions of this Act, eighteen 
states received no federal grants, 
fifteen, two 
three, four sections of each township. 

In 1841, Congress passed the Five-Hundred- 
Thousand-Acre Grant Act whereby each state 
was given 500,000 acres of public land, the 
proceeds of which were to be used for high- 
ways, drainage and internal improvements, but 
Iowa, instead of using it for the purposes desig- 
nated, added the entire amount to her perma- 
nent school fund. Four years later, in 1845, 
the Saline Grant Act was passed by Congress, 
which provided that certain lands surrounding 
salt springs, were given to the states for public 
school support. Land was received by Ohio, 
Iowa, Arkansas, and a few other states, al- 
though the grants were small in comparison with 
the earlier ones. 


twelve re 


ceived one section, 


sections, and 


The Swamp Land Act was passed in 1850 
“to enable Arkansas and other states to re- 
claim the swamp land within their limits.” 
Much litigation and conflict resulted from the 
operation of this Act due to the expansion and 
recession of swamp lands during rainy and dry 
seasons, so the amount that any state received 
varied with the climatic conditions under which 
the survey was This. 


mad however was 


Iowa’s most prolifie source of public lands for, 
under the provision of this Act, the state re- 
ceived nearly a million and a quarter acres. 
Another very important land grant was the 
Morrell Act, which was signed by Lincoln, July 
2, 1862. This Act gave 30,000 acres of public 
land for each senator and representative to 
which each of the states was entitled in the 
Federal Congress. The proceeds of this grant 
were to be used for the purpose of promoting 
“the liberal and. practieal education of the indus- 
trial classes in the several pursuits and profes- 
sions in life.” This grant is the foundation of 
the agricultural There was another 
minor grant made in 1845, known 
Section Grant but it amounted 
acres and is of little import so far as federal 
subsidy in the way of land is concerned. 


colleges. 
as the Five 


to only 3,200 


From these various Federal grants, Iowa re- 
ceived the following acreage of publie lands: 


Grant Date of Act Acres 
Sixteenth Section ....... 1848 1,014,331.05 
500,000 Acre Grant...... 1841 500,000.00 
University Grant ..... 1840 46,080.00 
Saline Grant ............ 1845 46,202.53 
Five Section Grant..... 1845 3,200.00 
Swamp Land Grant. 1850 1.192,044.32 
Agricultural Colleges 204,309.30 


Total Acreage Received. . 3,006,167.30 

In Iowa, the permanent school fund accumu 
lated very rapidly at the beginning, amounting 
to nearly one million dollars within eight years 
after admission to the Union. This fund was 
invested at ten per cent interest, which income 
made possible the early establishment of schools 
in communities which otherwise would not have 
been able to support a publie school. In addi- 
tion to the proceeds obtained from the sale of 
these federal land grants, the State Constitu- 
tion provides that fines, forfeitures and escheats 
shall go into the permanent school fund. 

The first was made at 


sale of school lands 


$1.25 per acre; this price was raised, in 1858, 
to $2.50 but the stipulated price was removed 
in 1860 and the selling price left to appraise- 
Under this later provision, some of the 
This 
method of disposal was very unsatisfactory, so in 


ment. 


land ) 


sold as low as 25 cents per acre. 











MICHAEL DRISCOLL 
Brookline, Mass. 

Michael Driscoll, a member of the Brookline school 
committee for 50 years, observed his 80th birthday on 
April 14th. No formal celebration of the event was 
planned, but congratulations poured in upon him from 
his associates and friends. 

One of Mr. Driscoll’s prized possessions is a parch- 
ment bearing a testimonial from the Brookline School 
Committee, presented at the April meeting. The testi 
monial was in commemoration of Mr. Driscoll’s 50 
consecutive years of service on the committee and an 
acknowledgment and record of the committee’s regard 
and affection for him 

At 80 Mr. Driscoll is still an active man and attends 
to his duties at Town Hall daily. The maintenance 
of Brookline’s 75 miles of highways is under his direc 
tion. 

Mr. Driscoll was born in Brookline, April 18, 1844. 
He engaged in mercantile business for a short time, 
later becoming associated with his father in contract 
ing. 

He was appointed superintendent of streets in 
Brookline, April 10, 1876. In March two years pre 
vious, he was elected to his first term on the school 
committee. He is the oldest member in point of age 
and service on the committee 





1870, the minimum price was fixed at $6 per 
acre, but unfortunately, there was little land left 
to be sold even at that price. At the above 
prices, one million dollars, the amount of the 
fund eight years after the admission into the 
Union, would require the sale of a very large 
part of the three million acres received through 
these grants. 


To the credit, however, of the early Iowa 
legislators, it must be said that they missed no 
opportunity of increasing the provisions for the 
support of publie education. They secured 
special permission from Congress to divert the 
entire 500,000-Acre-Grant to the permanent 
school fund instead of using it for the desig- 
nated purposes. The Saline Land Grant was 
given over, at the outset, to the permanent 
school fund, but in 1851, the General Assembly 
passed a joint resolution to the effect that this 
grant be given over entirely to the State Uni- 
versity Fund. 

Fund, i. e. 
which the federal government 
received from the sale of public lands within 


The Five-Per-Cent 
of the amount 


five per cent 


the state, was to be used for the improvement 
of public roads. and canals of the respective 
states. Our Constitution, however, provided 
that the funds derived from this, and other 
kindred sources, should be used for the benefit 
1849, 
passed an Act authorizing the state to use it 
in that way. 


of the public schools, so Congress, in 


From the sale of these publie lands (all of 
which have long been sold), plus the amounts 
received from fines, forfeitures and escheats, a 
permanent school fund of $4,813,090 has accum- 
ulated, from which an income of $216,536 is re- 
annually. The Constitution provides 


that this shall be distributed among the various 


ceived 


districts on the basis of the total enumeration, 
i. e., those between the ages of 5 and 21, and 
amounts to less than forty cents per person 
of school age. This represents the annual in- 
come from more than three millions of acres of 
Iowa land, which if sold today at a very nomi- 
nal price of $150 per acre would amount to 
$450,000,000. This invested at five per cent inter- 
est would produce an income of $22,500,000 an- 
nually. The total expenditures for capital outlay, 
interest payments, and current expenses in the 
elementary, high, normal schools and colleges 
of the system of public education now in op- 
eration in Iowa for the year 1921-22, plus the 
amount expended by the state department of 
publie instruction, was $63,713,211.93. Thus if 
the land secured from the federal grants were 
sold at present prices, the income derived from 
this cent interest would 
meet 35 per cent of the total cost of all public 
education instead of less than one per cent as 
it now is. Minnesota, 


amount at five per 


which received about 
twice the acreage, has a fund eleven times as 
large, due largely to the fact that the land was 
not disposed of until a later time and, as 4 
matter of fact, approximately two millions of 
acres are still held from which a large income 
is received. 

In general, however, the fund has been well 
managed except for the low price at which most 
of the land was sold. A state law provides 
that losses in the fund shall be compensated for 
by the state, so considerable care has been ex- 
ercised in the investments. Much credit is due 
the early legislators for their diverting all the 
federal grants into public school channels and 
they should not be criticized too harshly for 
the seeming shortsighted policy of the early dis- 
posal of these lands, for it may be that the 
early which the sale of these lands 
made possible, would compensate for the in 
justice to later generations. One is always in 
clined to think what might have been, so the 
writer yields to that inclination in regard to 
the permanent school fund, in thinking what it 
might have been, had the land been held to 4 
later time 


schools 
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S a Board Member you are a 

responsible director of a cor- 

poration engaged in a mighty com- 
plicated business. 


You have the same problems of 
plant upkeep, repair and expansion 
as the manufacturer. You must 
decide practical questions that con- 
stantly arise concerning the admin- 
istration of a business organization. 


Even such details as the proper 
paint for school interiors, how to 
add years to the life of floors, and 
repairing a leaky roof—are part of 
your responsibility. 


When it’s time to paint 


Halls, auditorium and recitation 
rooms must be bright and cheery. 
CEMCOAT, the gloss enamel 
paint, intensifies light and adds a 
richness of tone and color. It stays 
white, is durable, washable and 
economical. 





Are school boards one-sided? 


Is enough attention devoted to the practical business side 
of school administration? 


In study hall or library, it would 
be well to paint with SONOTINT. 
You will like the restful and mel- 
low light it gives, and its soft, 
easily-washed surface. Both CEM- 
COAT and SONOTINT are fur- 
nished in white and colors. 


Care of the floors 


Even a concrete floor, if left un- 
treated, succumbs in time to the 
scuffing of countless feet. 

A fine harsh dust is raised that is 
injurious to the lungs and hard on 
clothes and furniture. You can 
have floors as hard as granite at 
the price of concrete, however, if 
you will coat such floors with 
LAPIDOLITH. 

LAPIDOLITH is a liquid chem- 
ical compound that combines with 
the loose-grained concrete and 
forms a crystalline surface as hard 
as flint. It adds years to the life 
of a concrete floor, making it dust- 
proof and wearproof. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


116 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


If your floors are of wood, a treat- 
ment with LIGNOPHOL will pre- 
vent the usual drying out, splin- 
tering, rotting or wearing away. 
LIGNOPHOL restores the natural 
oils and gums of the wood, keeping 
the floor resilient, non-absorbent, 
sanitary. LIGNOPHOL is not a 
surface oil; it is a preservative that 
penetrates the wood. 


Weather-proof your roof 


When a roof leaks, STORMTIGHT 
will save you the expense of re- 
roofing. STORMTIGHT isa thick 
elastic compound that stops leaks. 
Simply brush it on over any mate- 
rial and it forms a tough protective 
covering that is impervious to wind, 
rain, sun or snow. Made in a vari- 
ety of colors. 


If your contractor cannot obtain 
these products, write us direct. If 
you desire more complete informa- 
tion, send for literature. 




















THE MODERN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 
AND HIS TRAINING 


In his first message to Congress, President 
Coolidge devoted as much space to education 
as he gave to the combined subjects of tariff, 
shipping, insular possessions, and army and 
navy, or to the $12,000,000,000 debt due from 
foreign nations. The President feels that our 
material wealth, our institutions, or social de- 
velopment cannot be regarded as fully success- 
ful until their benefits reach every individual. 
To make these marvelously rich social goods 
available is the function of education. The 
discharge of this function demands teachers of 
superior native endowment, broad character, 
and expert technique. 

In earlier times a broad collegiate or aca- 
demic training was looked upon as _ sufficient 
preparation for the teacher’s tasks, and culture 
is still preeminently important. But today we 
are unwilling to entrust our children to men 
and women, no matter how scholarly, unless we 
know them to be skilled in the art which they 
undertake to apply. In a word, a science of 
education is appearing, not yet so definite as 
that of medicine, yet highly organized and 
based upon incontrovertible facts, the issue of 
patient investigations. 

In this comparatively new science there is 
especial need for wise leadership. New duties 
have been laid upon our schools. In no uncer- 
tain tone the people are demanding new types 
of efficiency to meet new obligations laid upon 
the coming generation. It is not enough that 
our educational leaders—superintendents of 
schools, principals, and supervisors—meet and 
fill the demands of ten years ago, or five years 
ago, or even three years ago. The physician of 


since 


human service. 
for measuring the 
ground activities, 
equipment, 
financing of education, these and scores of l 
other problems demand constant study and _ life, of character building, of handling athle- 
is tics, of teaching safety, of writing reports, of 
scheduling classes, of purchasing equipment, of 
keeping books.—University of Iowa Bulletin. 


skilful 


1924 who would treat certain well known types 
* human affliction as he did twelve months 
would be condemned for being behind the cent; few 
times, as trifling with human life. Like 
the superintendent must keep in touch with ents know how to 
every advance that science makes in his field of 
Classroom procedure, methods 
play- Today there are certain successful ways of 
carrying on a building program, of developing 
the salary schedules, of building a budget, 
ganizing the curriculum, of developing student 


progress of pupils, 
health programs, 


construction of buildings, 


material 


supervision. It is not that the old 
being swept away but rather that upon the 


foundations of the past better superstructures 


teachers know how properly 


him classify or promote pupils; few superintend- 
promote 
teachers; textbooks* are too often selected by 


classify and 


accident or influence. 


record cards; experienced teachers cannot tell 
the difference between 80 per cent and 90 per 


of reor- 


are being reared. 

The same scientific method which the physi- 
cian uses in medicine is now being applied to 
education in place of the old rule-of-thumb. 
While still incomplete, the results point to cer- 
tain inferences of deep significance to school 
men and women. A _ few illustrations will 
suffice: 

Through the development of standard tests, 
teachers no longer need to work in isolation; 
and if a teacher has mastered the technique of 
administering these tests, he may compare his 
own work with that done in hundreds of other 
schools. Doubtless there is a good deal of 
chicanery in testing as carried on in some 
places; but careful study will protect a teacher 
against this and teach him what and when to 
trust. 

Extended studies of spelling vocabularies 
indicate that we have been prodigal of our 
children’s time, teaching them to spell words 
that they never use, failing to teach words com- 
monly used, teaching by cumbersome methods, 
teaching words in the wrong grades. 

It seems clear that much of the work in 
reading has been directed to the production of 
elocutionary artists and public readers; signifi- 
cant changes must be made in order to teach 
children to gain quickly and accurately the 
meaning from the printed page. 

Arithmetic has been thoroughly studied, and 
an informed teacher may know not only exactly 
the points at which a student will fail but also 
exact procedures for the correction of failure. 

Expensive architects can plan poor school 
buildings; good supply houses can print poor 





ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


Chicago, Ill. Supt. Wm. McAndrew has 
announced a reorganization of the educational 
department into five divisions. Each of the di- 
visions is to be in charge of an assistant super- 
intendent, who is given supervision of certain 
districts into which the 300 schools are divided. 
In addition, they are given supervision of 
special activities and administrative matters. 

With this division of work and supervision, 
it is expected that each assistant will gain a 
thorough knowledge of all the educational fea- 
tures of his department fitting him for pro- 
motion in the future. 

Under the new plan, Mr. William J. Bogan, 
recently elected, is given supervision of high 
schools and colleges, and also the supervision 
of two elementary school districts. 

Under division B, Asst. Supt. C. E. DeButts 
will be in charge of the assignment and promo- 
tion of teachers. Asst. Supt. M. G. Nogge will 
supervise three elementary school districts, and 
Asst. Supt. Elizabeth Murphy will have charge 
of the division of arts. Statistics, finance, 
building and repair will come under the last 
division, of which Asst. Supt. Ambrose B. 
Wight is head. He will also supervise two 
elementary districts. 

Wilmington, Del. Beginning with April 
28th, the public schools were opened and closed 
one hour earlier. School clocks remain on 
standard time. 

—The school board of DePere, Wis., has dis- 
continued the kindergarten department because 
of lack of accommodations. 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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| & is so easy to make a varnish that tempo- 

rarily fools even an expert that every school 
board official or architect should, for his own 
protection, specify the product of a firm he 
knows something about. 








When Devoe Pale Interior Varnish is applied 
. to interior upright surfaces, it seems to empha- 
size the very patern and color of the wood. 


The light strikes down through the varnish 
film as though it were polished glass, for the 
brilliance of this varnish is one of its dominat- 
ing characteristics. 


New York 











PALE INTERIOR 


VARNISH 





DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
Founded 1754 





Manufactured by 


~S Brier Reel Ss 
Makes Woodwork 
Glisten Like Glass 


But Devoe Pale Interior Varnish is equally 
famous for its durability and elasticity. It 
neither checks nor cracks. It is easy flowing 
on the brush; hard-drying; and retains its 
youthful glow for years. It can be polished to 
a high glossy finish or rubbed to a dull satiny 
sheen. 


The school board official or architect can ex- 
perience a sense of safety and confidence in 
specifying Devoe Pale Interior Varnish, for it 
is a product of the house of Devoe, leaders in 
the paint and varnish industry since 1754. 


Chicago 


| : | , 
| =" Paint and Varnish Products 
; be THE OLDEST, MOST COMPLETE AND 








HIGHEST QUALITY LINE IN AMERICA 
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DURABILT 


STEEL LOCKERS AND CABINETS 


Because: 


Because: 


Because: 


Because: 


Because: 


Because: 


Because: 


Lockers and Cabinets Without a Peer 


They are SUPERIOR 


The concealed, tamper-proof, one-piece grav- 
ity actuated Latching Device is an exclusive 
and unique feature. 


The operation of the straight-lift, stamped 
steel (not cast) Handle is the acme of sim- 
plicity. 

The five-knuckle, full-looped, double thick- 
ness “strap” Hinges give double the wear of 
ordinary hinges. 

The extra heavy, counter-sunk riveted Door 
Frame makes a rigid foundation upon which 
the Locker is built. 

The scientifically reinforced Door provides 
greater rigidity and at the same time less 
wear on the hinges. 

The unusually large ventilating Louvres al- 
low the maximum in ventilation. 

They are designed for hard service, are built 
of finest materials, and are finished with care. 








With 

to the 
are p 
requir 


Send for 
Locker Folder 
5008 





ou? mode? ” factor Y de voted EX( fF 'SIVELY 


manufacture of steel lockers and cabinets we 
repared to render unexcelled service on your 
‘ements, 








DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO., 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 





Send for 
Cabinet F older 
5009 


400 Arnold Ave., Aurora, Ill. 








(Continued from Page 96) 

—State Supt. Thomas E. Johnson of Michi- 
gan has urged that school boards adopt the 
Detroit method of eliminating secret societies. 
Supt. Thomas points out that in Detroit the 
situation has been met by pressure upon par- 
ents so that the societies have been practically 
wiped out. 

—Mr. William B. Ittner, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has recently completed a survey of the Dan- 
ville, Va., school plant. The survey was made 
at the request of the board to provide a remedy 
for the present acute building problem. 

Middletown, O. Beginning with next year, 
school books for both the high and grade 
schools will be purchased through the board. 
The change is expected to produce a saving for 
the parents. 

-Lincoln, R. I. The school board has ord- 
ered the superintendent to conduct intelligence 
tests in all the schools. 

—-New regulations prohibiting fraternities 
and sororities in public schools are contem- 
plated by the New York Board of Education’s 
law committee. In the meantime, letters are 
being sent to all parents requesting that they 
forbid their children to join these societies. 
The action is the result of the burning of three 
school girls with acid in a society initiation. 

—East Orange, N. J. All school children are 
now rated on the basis of results attained in 
intelligence tests. Under the plan, children are 
placed in groups based on their ability to pro- 
gress at nearly the same rate. The plan is in 
satisfactory operation and is believed to have 
advantages for both the pupil and the teacher. 

—A stay-in-school drive was conducted in 
the schools of New York City from April 10th 
to 17th inclusive. It was the largest and most 
intensive effort yet made to discourage children 
from leaving school at an early age. An effort 
was made to impress parents with the import- 
ance of adequate training for their children. 
Speakers were also sent to the parents’ associa- 
tions and mothers’ clubs, as well as to the 
schools. The work of the campaign committee 
covered 175 schools and reached 60,000 boys 
and girls. 

—The school board at Carthage, Mo., has 
raised the tuition fees for non-resident pupils. 


The high school fee has been raised from $5 to 
$7 a month; that for the seventh and eighth 
grades from $3 to $5, and that for the lower 
grades from $2 to $5 per month. 

-A survey of the school system at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has recently been completed by Dr. 
Lee Byrne to determine the housing needs of 
the schools. Mr. W. B. Ittner, St. Louis, is 
nead of the committee of experts in charge of 
the survey. 

Under an amendment of the school law of 
Illinois, kindergartens may now be established 
as a legal part of the school system, in any 
school district where funds are available. . 
Under the law, school boards are required to 
establish kindergartens on the petition of par- 
ents or guardians of children between the ages 
of 4 and 6 years. Such kindergartens must be 
maintained by the district as long as the aver 
age daily attendance does not fall below fifteen. 

—The school board at Pawtucket, R. I., has 
discontinued school gardening activities. The 
action was due to the growth of commercial 
interests and the gradual absorption of land 


where children were accustomed: to plant 
gardens. 
—Tiffin, O. The school board has raised the 


high school tuition from $60 to $90 a year and 
the elementary from $30 to $45 a year. 

Gloucester, Mass. In rescinding action taken 
in July, 1923, the board has made a change in 
the age for entering pupils. A child to enter 
the first grade must be five years on or before 
May first of the year in which the child enters 
school. 

—Bristol, Va. The school board has adopted 
resolutions regulating the number ot subjects 
a pupil may carry in summer school and the 
ratings to be given by teachers. The rules are 
as follows: 

In the fifth grade and below, a pupil may 
attempt all of the subjects taken in a regular 
term. In junior and senior high schools, a 
pupil may attempt only three subjects, two of 
which may be new subjects, and in exceptional 
eases four subjects may be attempted where 
only two subjects are new. No pupil may be 
exempted from final examinations which are 
given under the direction of the superintendent. 

In the rating of teachers, it is provided that 


~<t. 


teachers with a higher scholastic rating than 
called for by their certificates, shall be rated 
strictly in accordance with the certificate held, 
unless the teacher has attended a summer 
school of recognized standing for a period of 
twelve weeks and has received credits for a 
minimum of work. After 1924-25 teachers will 
be rated in accordance with the kind of certif- 
icate then in force. 

Shreveport, La. Urging the substitution 
of another form of punishment, the citizens’ 
educational council has passed a_ resolution 
favoring the elimination of corporal punish- 
ment in the schools. No definite form of 
punishment was suggested to replace the rod. 

Newark, O. The board has raised the tui- 
tion rate of non-resident grade pupils to $6 
and that of high school students to $8 per 
month. 

The school board of Akron, O., has been 
asked to discontinue corporal punishment as a 
means of discipline. The whipping of a 10- 
year-old pupil which was followed by the sus- 
pension of the teacher, led to a movement to 
eliminate this form of punishment. 

Several cities in Wisconsin have united in 
a movement seeking support for a bill for in- 
creasing tuition charges in the high schools. 
The bill is to be presented at the next session 
of the state legislature. Figures have been 
presented showing that in most cases cities 
spend more money than they receive in tuition 
in giving high school training to non-residents. 
The present attempt at passing a law is the 
second effort, a former bill having failed to 
pass the legislature. 

Supt. G. W. Scott of Gorman, Tex., has 
introduced a new method of discipline for stu- 
dents which has proven quite satisfactory. The 
names of pupils with five demerit marks are 
announced once a week at the chapel exercises. 
Such students must report to the high school 
faculty which is a form of punishment to 
which they are especially averse. 

A resolution providing for the abolition of 
the supervisory system in the schools was 
recently introduced by the Bethlehem, Pa., board 
of education. After consulting public opinion it 


was decided to drop the matter. 
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How to Save Money on Better Summer Painting 

















Y OUR vacation paint-up period this year can be shortened and made easier. 
And no matter what the extent of that painting is, there can be effected both 
| an improvement in the quality of work done and an appreciable reduction in 
the cost of that work. 


Spray-painting makes all of this possible. 





; The complete DeVilbiss Spray-painting System enables the painter to 
apply on any character of surface a more thorough, greater hiding, smoother 
and more even coating than can be hand brushed. Such a coating looks bet- 
ter, reflects more light and wears longer. This modern system of painting also 











eliminates drips and spatters and makes painting cleaner and easier. New DeVilbiss 
Spray Gun 
Painting the DeVilbiss way the work is done four to five times faster than This latest DeVilbiss development 
! is?” or ° ° P provides for the most advan- 
brush painting. That means up to an 80% saving in labor costs. There is tageous application of any paint 


. or varnish material. It embraces 

further advantage here through the use of less scaffolding. 17 important, distinctive fea- 
tures, among which are a “‘Self- 

centering nozzle,” a “Quick de- 





The DeVilbiss Spray-painting System is bringing these advantages and tachable spray head,” <“All parts 

° ‘ ° ® P interch le,”” “Simplicity o 

economies to others in the school field. It can bring them to you with its design.” and “One model for all 

e ° ° ° ° ° purposes. 
complete equipment for any kind and amount of painting—inside and out. This new Type “A" Spray Gun 
ae ae insures the utmost in spray gun 
For further consideration of this important matter of painting better and value and service 
at less cost, we shall promptly mail you additional operation and equipment 
‘ details of the DeVilbiss System. Address— 

THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO. 268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 
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| They Have Solved FOUR Cooking rvensemne With Vulcans : 
















Vulcan ranges 
varin kitchen 





No. 1751 V 





That is 

In many _ cases 
where an installation 
of Vulcan ranges, 
broilers, ovens or 
other types of coal 
or gas equipment, the 
Vulcans have paid 
for themselves in less 
than one year. 


ing Costs” 
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The Individual Versus Coefficients of Correlation 
W. Hardin Hughes, Director, Research and Guidance, Pasadena City Schools. 


“Coefficient of correlation” is on the tongue 
of almost every educational speaker nowadays. 
The expert in educational statistics 
freely; the novice in 


uses the 
educational 
tests and measurements speaks the term most 
glibly; and the ordinary teacher, not versed in 
the technical terms of his profession, sits back 
in awe and wonder when the speaker declares 
a correl; ation of ‘ 


expression 


point so and so” between two 


series of educ a Me measurements. “Oh, yes, 
there is a correlation of .78,” and we fold our 
arms as though our problems were forever 


solved. 
But however valuable coefficients of correla- 


tion may be in the measurement of general 
tendencies, they can only suggest problems in 


dealing with individual cases. In fact, correla- 
tions may tell us something very important 
about the group as a whole but give us no 
practical information about any of its individ- 
ual members. The accompanying chart show- 
ing the relation of “general intelligence” levels 
to reading levels 1,317 seventh and 
eighth grade pupils, is an excellent illustration 
of the point under discussion. The distribution 
of reading quotients for each mental level is 
indicated. If there were perfect agreement be- 
tween the two would fall 
in the heavy a diagonal line from 
the lower left hand corner to the upper right 
hand corner of the correlation chart. As it is, 
33 per cent of the 1,317 pupils included in the 
study, have intelligence quotients the same as 
their reading quotients; 44 per cent have read- 
ing quotients higher than their intelligence 
quotients, and 23 per cent of these pupils have 
reading quotients less than their intelligence 
quotients. 


among 


levels, all numbers 


squares on 


The wide distribution of reading abilities in 
each intelligence level is most significant. The 
fact that there is a “coefficient of correlation” 
of .81 (Ayres’ short method) between intelli- 
gence levels and reading levels is only a small 


part of the story. It does not tell us, for ex- 
ample, that in the 100-109 intelligence level 


there are three students who have reading quo- 
tients of 140 or better; 
quotients below 90; 


eleven who have reading 
and that the of read- 
ing ability in this particular intelligence level 
is aS much as six years. 
does not tell us, 


range 


The correlation of .81 
furthermore, 


that in each of 





Reading Quotients 


1 


TALS 1 8 | 59 |180 |327 | 343 


CHART SHOWING RELATIONSHIP 
The chart is to be read as follows: 

and 59 has a reading quotient between 

and McCall’s Reading Scale, Form 1. 


the Sea — 
o salle’ by Duperd . 
Moneuse & 20 as possible at the 


what the 
and chefs wanted. 


Intelligence 


All you need is good food, cooked as quickly 


lowest possible 
Café Savarin management 
It is what they 


expense. 


got when 


they had learned what Vulcan ranges and other 
Vulcan gas equipment will do. 


“Cutting Cook- 


—a free booklet and the list of Vul- 
can installations tell the 


whole story. To get 


them just send your name and address. 


Wm.M.Crane Company Gas Range Headquarters 18-20 East 41stSt.N.Y.C. 


MAKERS OF VULCAN ECONOMY os" TOP GAS RANGES 
SO ee ee eS eS a 


most of the other intelligence levels there is a 


range of reading abilities of approximately six 


years. 
A consideration of this ‘correlation chart 
clearly shows the necessity for further study 


of these pupils. More diagnosis is essential if 
we are to locate the 
reading. We 
why four pupils of “very superior” 
as indicated on the 


causes of inefficient 
need to know, 


specific 
for example, just 
intelligence, 
inferior to the 
thought from the 
We need to know why a certain 
“near genius” is only a little better 


Every 


chart, are 
pupil in getting 


printed page. 


“average” 


than “av 

individual 

than his 

ability is a special case for further diagnosis. 
(Continued on Page 107) 


erage” in reading efficiency. 


in short, whose efficiency is lower 


Quotients 


316 
271 
155 
45 
18 
2 


227 114 52 + 2 1317 


BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND READING QUOTIENTS. 
Beginning in the lower left hand corner, 
50 and 69; ete. The tests used were Terman’s Group Tests of Mental Ability 


1 pupil whose I. Q. is between 50 
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“This Hunk of Plaster- 


was rescued from oblivion recently during the remodeling of the 

| Hubbell Building, Des Moines, lowa. As a hunk of plaster it 

- had no value — but as a PROOF of the lasting qualities of 

a Hockaday Paint it was worth its 
weight in gold. 


The walls, of which it originally was 
a part, have for over ten years been 
covered with Hockaday paint. These 
walls have been washed, scrubbed 
“ and cleaned enough times to ‘‘erase”’ any ordinary paint, still 
" | the smooth surface, the life was there. There wasn’t a sign of 
lime-burn. And the paint looked good for many years more. 


That’s Hockaday Paint, folks, honest, dependable, covering 
more surface better, quantity for quality, and establishing the - 
prestige for good judgment in paint of every one who specifies 
or uses it. 





7 ed 
ee 


Write for our big illustrated “Paint Mileage” Book. Free to you 
¢ if request is received on your letterhead. 


Hockaday is a different paint. It comes 
in two parts—Body and Reducer. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 Carroll Avenue CHICAGO 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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School Executives and Inoculation Tests 


Hugh Grant Rowell, M.D., Teachers College. 


I am confident it will So much for the tests. 
most school board most susceptible to the disease 
ndents \ have to put three Is usually at thre 

regard to the new sus but . sceptible atoau 

it propose to beg l iter attained by contac 

immunity. but certain protection will probably 
regarding these tests are a although in general the 

hwo ot a so na Oplrnion, ewreater as the persol 

t ve can see that t wou 


traditions are Tosteres 


vaccination. The mpartia this matter in the pre 

i hoth sides of the case. t is ditheult to do. and 
the pre scrit COMpuUulsory SCHOO pee Is reasible 
right in principle and test and protective mea 


| | thy What children are 
} the socal ed hetter ‘ 


The SOclat senile, thre i@ss 


~ probably because thre 


whether the laws will be eelves Colistant sma eXpos 
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moculations ure three, 


vhether complete pro 


protection last ¢ | can quote Z7ingher of Ne 
Yor! (who has had an exceeding broad e% 


perience in this work) to the etfeet that it lasts 
it least eleven eurs Ilo mie onget! ( 
do not know as vet It may be for life, and it 
may not. 

The test itself consists simply in putting 
drop of testing material under the skin of on 
forearm and a drop of control material unde 


the skin of the other forearm. In from four 
day sto a week, Wwe LOOK al the irms and ck te! 
mine whether one or both arms show red spots 
it the point of inoculation \ red spot on the 
arm with the testing material, or a stro 
spot on this arm and one not as red on the other 
arm meat that the person is susceptible to 
diphtheria and should have the protective in 
oculations. No redness, or redness of exactly 


the same sort on both arms, means that the 


person is hat irally protected augiilst diphther 
and does not need the inoculations. The dis 
comfort Is about us bad is being pricked ith 


ra | pin. 
Phe 


redness in the region ot the pont of nocuta 


noculations Cause 1 ¢certalh amount of 


tion As in typhoid inoculations, the person 
may feel somewhat out of sorts for about a day. 
That’s about a there 1s to it 

The materia injected ha to be upproved by 
fede ral burea Is us Wwe us state bureaus bye Tore 
se, and may be 1 sidered ite Crreat care 
is used in its preparatiol Studies are con 
stantly being made t eSSC] ny diseomfort 
after the inoculations have been given 


(Granted there may be a little minor discom 


tort, anyone should be willing t i@mit that 


there is a tremendous difference betwee the 


comparatively slight discomfort 
oculations and the mighty big discomfort fron 
even a mild ease of diphtheria—and tl 


sidering only the personal element. 


Tor diphth ria 


\ n mind that 
thre Dick test Tor seariet Tevey i] 


pr 
Ti 


first thi 


! 


ibabls more than one who ean vive whatever 
its are needed and Cali tell the school board 
ll the members want to know on the subject. 

Regarding the public. The pubhe fears auy- 


hing which it does hot understand. So the 


yr to do is to get some articles into the 


lewspapers and elsewhere, telling all facts about 


he test and its purpose and its advantages, 


Phen give the public a chance to think things 


ver and see if they would like an Opportunity 


to have their children protected. 


test, preferably taken local 


| have found that a moving picture ot the 


lv if there is a weekly 


ocal news film, will show the parents and _ the 


bolic i general exactly what is being done. 


Whey thev see how little it bot he rs the child. 


they are satisfied that it would be very valuable 


or their children. In other words, all that need 


be done is to show the people that the schoo! 


thorities are playing fair with the publie and 
et them decide what they want. 


1 don’t believe that children should be begged 


o take these tests: in faet, school men are fool 
sh if they do so The opportunity of having 
ne test menhs enough to the ehild. Some will 
egleet the first opportunity and ask for a 
hanes iter Some will never take the test. 
Phi SCT LOW) Luthorities do their duty iT they 
ive made the opport nitv available and mace 
t known thoroughly 

Do not try to save on printing during the 
tests At the beginnit vy ot the work, each child 
should be given a eireular to take home—this 
to conta 1 simple, clear explanation of the 
test and its purpose, and a permission blank 


to be tilled out (the blank mav be torn off the 


bottom of the sheet) by the parent and sent back 
t the sel ‘) tr the test - desired. 

Wher thie Test 1s v1Vve) the child Shou d be 
LIVE! nother s » to take home, te ng just 
haat I} be seer nh thie ri, s that needless 

~ . not Preanlt 

Tt thie 1 ls re g ( (as in the ease 
f the test), signed permission is needed. After 
! l ( ! The ¢ ad =| dl De iVvel t}) pel 
te ( ct wil t muav be expected is a re 
etior nd preteral ( taining telephone 
" mber vhoiel Thre pire Cuil Cu l ( | 

ri In this the seh \uthorities avoid 

pprelye : ns iy e the parent he Tee 

Y that the ( t dit behind the tes 
nd ‘ 

Unless I" rs re distributed vit care 
someone m tart d varn” about terribl 
things hese, vher checked ip, isually 
1 nt ft the tact that the e] ld mav have fe 

The { I sorts r a few hours and a red 
Spot or thie irms, bot! ot which the parent 


ld have expected and promptly torgotten 


I 1d she beel told by the elreular that this was 


to be expected Investigate everv “wild varn” 
pret rably in consultation with some official of 
the board of health. They will be of the variet 
of troubles which the well-known old lady had 
vho “had many, many troubles all my life bu 
most of them never happened.” 


It is well to have one member of the school 


( it least one school commiutteeman 2 


Some ¢ Vy where the tests are bye ing done, to 


see the work and get all the information they 
Cul (better take thie school physician along 
Too). Phe state and Oca boards ot health wi 
ad Cooperate With 3 Phe expens« Is con 
parat ely STN and the results are big 
sounds like dream but with the aid of tl 
Schick test and the noculations, it is possible 


to stamp out d phthe rin. The only conditiol 


if the work is wu iversal enough. 


Schoo! boards and schoo! executives a 
l ] 
rightly conservative. They want to offer o1 


sound Plans in their school systems and they 
it to be sure they are worth while. That 


s precisely why | suggest that this whole mat- 


ter be given thorough study. The more 


Continued on Page 107) 
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- Santi-Onyx and Sani-Metal Have 
_ Solved the Cafeteria Problem 


Look For The ‘‘Raised Rim’’ Top 





are 


hev 
hat 
lat- 





UNIAN E 


for your school is just as important as the 

selection of seats, plumbing or any other per- 
manent equipment. Old fashioned wooden equip- 
ment, which requires constant refinishing, is being 
rapidly replaced by a conbination of Sani-Onyx 
with Sani-Metal. Hundreds of installations of this 
type have been made in schools all over the country 
—many more will be installed this year. Those 
responsible for school equipment realize that it is 
economy to purchase durable, permanent equip- 
ment — the kind that will look just as well ten years 
later as the day it was installed. 


“te problem of selecting cafeteria equipment 


Sani-Onyx cafeteria counters and table tops are as 
hard and smooth as polished glass. This snow- 


white surface is always clean and inviting and can 
be kept in that condition by simply wiping with a 
damp cloth. This type of table top has a “raised 
rim”, (an exclusive patented feature) which pre- 
vents spilled liquids from dripping on the floor or 
clothing. Sani- Metal Porcelain Enamel table 
bases will last a lifetime in any climate. This dur- 
able material resists the deteriorating effects of wet 
brooms and mops. Sani- Metal bases can be 
secured in white, brown, mahogany and grey color. 


Write to the nearest fixture supply house or this 
office for catalog and full information on the Sant 
line of food and drink equipment. Send a diagram 
of your floor space and we will make a blue print 
lay-out of a complete installation-free of charge. 


Suh Products ©. 


A-48 Sani Building 


Canadian Factory: 


North Chicago, Illinois 


284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Selling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
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Another User ped 
Prefers the Q—__ Program Clock System 





Handley School, Winchester, Va. 


In the Handley School there is embodied 
one of the finest examples of modern school 
building practice in America. 





With its highly diversified curriculum, 
their requirements in the way of Electric 
Time and Program apparatus are, naturally, 
of the most exacting order. 








obligation. 


423 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Electric Time 


W. R. MacCornack, Arch., Cleveland, O. 


After a careful investigation, Landis 
equipment was adopted because of its sim- 
plicity, quality, dependability, extreme capa- 
bility, and because of the service back of it. 

Let us show you the advantages of our 
equipment and our service. 
glad to send catalog and estimate without 
Write our nearest office. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 








We would be 


Waynesboro, Pa. 











THE SELECTION OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
(Concluded from Page 36) 
selecting a man advised a friend of his who 
desired the position not to appear until the day 


of the election. A few hours before the board 


meeting the new applicant appeared. He was 
a good salesman, and was elected. A few days 
later, two of the board members learned that 


the newly elected superintendent was a man of 
immoral character. But as he had been duly 
elected, they decided not to divulge this bit of 
information. Within two years he was dis 
missed on charges of immorality. If the board 
had postponed the election until it had investi 
gated it would have saved the schools and the 
city from humiliation. 

Boards of education should be on their guard 
He is the man who will 
sweep some board members off their feet. It 


against the “booster.” 


is well to verify the statements made by the 


men who are being considered. The honest 
schoolman welcomes having his record looked 
into. 

General letters of recommendation should not 
All such are good. 
Instead of relying on letters of recommenda 
tion, the board itself should look up the appli 
eant’s record. Fortunately the practice of look 


be given any consideration 


ing over general recommendations has about 
ceased, but some boards, especially those in thx 
smaller cities, do not as vet take the time to 
inquire into the qualifications of the men that 
they are considering. Often they will depend 
upon the recommendation of one or two men 
who may know but little about the ability of 
the man that they are recommending If a 
board receives a flood of letters urging the elec 
tion of a certain man, it should not proceed 
to elect him at once, but it should take time to 
look up his record in the places where he has 
served as superintendent. 


Many mistakes have been made by boards of 
education when electing a new school superin 
tendent, but fewer mistakes will be made in the 
future if they will proceed to seareh for a 
superintendent of schools in as systematic way 
as does the board of directors of a private cor 
poration when looking for a new executive. 


COMPARISON OF INCOMES, ILLITERACY, 
LENGTH OF SCHOOL SESSION, AND 
YEARS OF SCHOOL LIFE 
BY STATES. 

Concluded from Page 39) 
age; (3) average number of days schools were 
kept open; (4) per cent that high school attend 
ance was of total attendance; (5) per cent that 
boys were of girls in high schools; (6) average 
annual expenditure per child attending; (7) 
average annual expenditure per child of school 
age; (8) average annual expenditure per teacher 
employed; (9) expenditure per pupil for pur 
poses other than teachers’ salaries; (10) 

penditure per teacher for salaries. 


ex 


Columns 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 give the rank 
in illiteracy in 1920, educational ranking ac 
cording to the Ayres system in 1918, rank in 
per capita income in 1919, rank in average in- 
come per wage earner in 1921, and rank in years 
of school life in 1920 respectively. 

With these five rankings before us it seems 
quite the general rule to find a State ranked 
rather uniformly throughout these various 
items. That is, if a State ranks low in one 
item, it almost invariably ranks low in all the 
other items. If it ranks high in one item it 
generally ranks high in most of the other items. 

There seems to be a rather high correlation 
in the ranking of States according to income, 
according to educational advantages, according 
to illiteracy, and according to the average 
length of time the individual goes to school in 
these various States. The Pearson coefficient 
of correlation is used here to express this rela- 


tionship mathematically, and it should be kept 
in mind that 1.000 represents perfect correla- 
tion. The correlation coefficients between these 
various items ranked by States are as follows 
and in the order named: 


Per capita income—Per wage earner in 


I en Pr ne ee ee 
Ayres index—Per capita income....... .7003 
Per wage earner income—Average school 

De Fin eh ekb ae ea bakes hdene cae suas. ree 
[lliteracey—Average school life......... .6687 


Ayres Index—Average school life...... .6629 
Per capita income—Average school life. .6504 
Ayres Index—Per wage earner income.  .6400 
Illiteracy—Ayres Index ............... .6045 
[lliteracy—Per capita income.......... .4808 
Illiteraey—Per wage earner income..... .3647 

There is no attempt in this article to prove 
that illiteracy is either a cause or a result of 
size of income, nor that earning power is par- 
ticularly affected by length of school life. The 
primary object is to present relationship that 
seems to exist between the various items in- 
cluded in the accompanying table and to express 
mathematically something of the closeness of 
this relationship. 


WHAT WE MAY LEARN FROM MASSACHU- 
SETTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE. 
(Continued from Page 41) 
cent of the pupils live in Groups 4, 5, and 6, 
where valuations range from $6,000 to $9,000 
per pupil. The counties in Group 1 are ap- 
proximately twice as able to produce school 

revenue as the counties in Groups 5 and 6. 

It is evident from these comparisons and 
from others which might be made that however 
much Massachusetts might improve her educa- 
tional situation by establishing the county as a 
init of school support, neither the county nor 
any other local unit which might be devised 
will ever be capable of equalizing school reve- 

(Concluded on Page 107) 
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GSnstall a Cafeteria in 
Your School This Summer. 



























































































































































E oe nn HE summer vacation period will soon 
i a / En 7, be here and your school buildings will 
Sl ny A hed | be closed for at least three months. 
a om There is no more opportune time to install a 
J , 7 of i. 3 ° ° 
onainich 5 cafeteria in your school, and now is the time 
my etnias efor iia cnne ime ° ‘_s . . 

7 Oo} Ii tc make this decision so that it will be 
ohoust “IS <3 SEATING 52 , ‘ 
2) eee Se + ready for operation when school opens in 
= 5 banner (PS : Lp Ca L~% | 7, the fall. The value and necessity of the 

J ree dQ \ school cafeteria has been proven beyond 

ae WarTte Pane, d b d h | b d h 
ew; S &; “A oubt, and school boards everywhere are 
casmuene |) | . enthusiastic over the increased efficiency and 
4a ‘ ° 
: . ' general improvement that the cafeteria has 
Floor Plan of a Model School Cafeteria ‘ a - 
effected in their schools. Our Engineers 
will gladly co-operate with you in going over 
The above floor plan illustrates a model arrange- the conditions in our school and determine 
ment of a school cafeteria designed by our ' y 
engineers for use in a small or medium sized the exact size and type of installation best 
school. It has a seating capacity of 52 and its , 
equipment is capable of handling 175 per hour. suited to your needs. This will not obligate 
All of the equipment here shown is simple i : 
and compact, yet sturdily built and cap you In any way, and you will have the facts 
able of giving the best of service for a long x : 
period of time. This is but one of several first hand as to the advantages a cafeteria will 
model cafeterias we have designed ranging ; 
from the small to very largest of requirements. offer for your particular school. Act today ! 


ALBERT PICK=COMPany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








The great number of schools throughont 
the country that we have equipped with 
cafeterias is the greatest evidence we can 
offer of our ability lo serve you satis- 
factorily. Our Booklet Y93 illustrates 
many of these. Send for it today. 


New Crier High School 
KENILWORTH, ILL 
Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton Archi 


This beautiful school cafeteria 
was completely equipped 
by Albert Pick & Company 
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What They Think 
of 
A-B Gas Ranges 
in 
Montreal 


Schools 


“Many thanks for your valuable plan booklet. Every 
Domestic Science Teacher should have it. It gives 
splendid ideas. I know your stoves—they are very 
good. Some of our classrooms have them.” 


That is the message contained in the card repro- 
duced above and received from the Provincial 
School Manager’s Office at Montreal, Canada. It 
is only another evidence of the splendid features 
which have made the A-B Gas Ranges so popular 
for classroom instruction in many of the biggest 
and best schools of the country. 


Special Advantages 


Advantages which specially commend the A-B Gas Range 
for classroom work, and which should be considered for 
any proposed school installation are: compact, durable con- 
struction; guaranteed rust-proof ovens; glass oven doors; 
patented heat centering burners; smooth, easy-to-clean sur- 
faces, and the famous A-B Oven Heat Control. 


Priscilla Menu Books 
Free 


Experts of the Housekeeping De- 
partment of the Modern Priscilla 
Proving Plant, in their test of the 
A-B Gas Ranges, prepared special 
menus for twenty-one complete 
meals. These menus together with 
full recipes, have been gathered into 
a book which we offer with our 
compliments to any one interested. 
How many copies can you use? 





If you have not yet had a copy of Plans, we shall 
be glad to send one without cost or obligation. 


A-B Stove Company 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


A-B Gas 


"Recognized Everywhere A: 





merica’s est" 
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Why You Should 


INSTALL 


















































iim <Perpreparation and serving of food 


~ 
<< 


Because of 


“That Gnduring Quality” 


VAN engineers and food service ex- 
perts are ready to co-operate 
with you in the planning, design- 
ing and installing of your food 
preparation and serving equip- 
ment. Nothing too large or too 
small for Van to handle. 

Our catalog of 364 pages showing all 
equipment necessary for the prepar- 
ation and serving of food is indispens- 
able to buyers of such commodities 


for both installation and for general 
upkeep. Write for your copy to-day. 


Yhe John Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


ee Cincinnati 


DETROIT - KANSAS CITY - CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS - CLEVELAND 
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HALSEY ‘TAS 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 














No. 700 THREE PART FOUNTAIN. 


“How Are They Different?” 


by our literature, in personal talks with school authorities and architects, we claim Halsey Taylor Drinking 
We Welcome Fountains to be radically different and also the most practical for school specifications. “But,” we are 


eseastes of eubest asked, ‘‘How are they different?” 
| Ss Se . 
drinking fountain Schools, more than most projects, demand extreme care in the selection of materials that guarantee utmost 
problems. We have sanitation and health protection. On this basis alone, Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains are far superior, be- 
a type to meet your cause of their patented features, such as 
needs, whether based 1--AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL— The pressure may vary, but tream projector insures sanitary side-stream, as no lips need 
on price, sanitation the stream never does A patented automatic control keeps ever touch the source of water supply. 
»* sAarance height of stream always uniform, regardless of pressure variation. }—NON-SQUIRTING FEATURE—tThe guarded water outlet makes 
or appearance, squirting of water and messing of halls impossible. Children 
PRACTICAL SIDE-STREAM All authorities agree that a slant- cannot willfully squirt the water, even if both water outlets are 
ing side-stream is the only sanitary drinking stream! The two- closed. 
Many other distinctive point of difference can be readily 


explained or presented or nquiry at any of our branches! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., 623 N. Park Ave., Warren, O. 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 

210 East 45th St. 1702 N. Talman Ave. 237 Rialto Bldg Room 434, } Washington St 
PHILADELPHIA DENVER LOS ANGELES ATLANTA 

Springbank Ave 401 Jacobson Bldg. 2131 East Ninth St 322 N. Jackson St 


KANSAS CITY 
202 Baltimore Bldg 





—— Ee i 


Side Stream Automatically Controlled - Non Squirting - ‘)~ Stream Projector 








me A FEW EXAMPLES OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
es, school burdens, and educational opportus IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 





mveself, i 3 didn’t offer these tests, my school 


, Pp parents would think I wasn’t up to date. 
aa | ided from Pas 
t The state and the state alone can do this. ld 
. : n the early morning ane xtreme co) THR oC TAYAT : rau b ’ ' 
What proportion of the total school revenue ‘ extre THE SCHOOL TAXATION QUESTION IN 
: . . ‘ weather, the cost of operation will not greatls OHIO 
ht the state to provide and what proportion ; : : 
' . :' ‘—- ; exceed that of a non-ventilated system E ¥ Sowers, superintendent of the 
wht to be furnished by local units? In view sca 
: : ree “as or . L F Galion, Ohio schools has instituted a study of 
of the discussion of this tople whiel the writer STN pe or a heating ate ventilating . “ae . 
; ' ' the tax situation ef the state with a view of 
] M : 4 1) tT 11) ~ yitsir Ti) ~ | is if "1 “TOO ° . . ‘ ° 
has presented elsewhere, it is unnecessary to Pints and sanitary BLUICS, BH aS Neel improving the school finance situation. He 
enter upon a consideration of it here. proof” as possible, wi irgely cut the costs of fixed the value for all personal property in 
mamtenance The elimination of all frills i the state at $4,099,873,615. The deposits in 
Conclusion interior design and detail, the avoidance of a the banks and loan associations aggregate the 
It has been shown again and again through finish trim that it : poss ble to avoid. plaste sum of $2,462.000,000. 
it the present account that Massachusetts has sambs at all windows. the elimination of we He reports that this vast amount of personal 
! h to | 1 of in | f t Pe ee EP A ‘ ; property escapes taxation, and adds: “It has 
nue} o be “Ou ier ‘Cs svste ot : oa Daina watt . ; alle : - : 
J e proud of in . er presen em of openings at stairways, will a reduce the worl been suggested that, in order to bring out this 
school support; not only as to her actual of the janitor and lmprove the sanitary fea money for taxation that either the county audi 
whievement, but also as to the intelligent and 9 


tures. tor be given authority by law to go into the 
sMientifie manner in which she has modified her banks and obtain the amounts on deposit, or 
practices from time to time. That there are, THE INDIVIDUAL VERSUS COEFFICIENTS — that the banks themselves be taxed on their 
ie OF CORRELATION. deposits and they in turn collect from the de- 
however, many respects in which this system : 


‘ ; Continued from Page 100) positors. On the other hand the banks claim 
may and ought to be improved, goes without 


Incidentally, an examination of the correla 


that either of these plans would cause money 
SAVIN, tion chart shows the inadequaey of an) plan to he withdrawn to such an extent as to seri- 
to classify in reading on the basis of “mental ©USlY handicap the banks and ruin business in 
See F. H. Swift “State Policies in Publie School yy ft ; ne ; ‘font general. Banks are advocating strongly the 
Finance jureau of Education bulletin, 1922, No. 6 ile tOTM ‘ er all, a Crue Classincation ae classification of property. While I am not, at 
™ Iso “S 1s i -ublie Schoo “inance The "es , on 1 , l ge y } S ; . . * ‘¢ . 
. -.. ae eee “4 cae i ince rhe West pends on individual achievement in the ibjec this time. advocating the classification of prop- 
nder consideration and this achievement may erty or of tax rates, it is a fact that cannot be 
EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION. or may not agree with “mental age.” Ment denied that if the amount of money now 
(Concluded fro age 49) . 1): , ‘hidden’ coul > te , ra few ills : 
Concluded from Page 4 ges and intelligence quotients, however, are of dden’ could be taxed only a few mills on the 
Ree bed ' dollar. it would produce a large amount of 
i ie supervisors attitude. Much depends, value in determining, ! arge measure, hit : 
‘ate ' meney and would somewhat relieve the present 
ever, on the supervisor’s attitude toward his evels of achievement to expect of pupils h'eh tax situation.” 
and his co-workers. One who has not the 


The purpose of this article is not to diseredit Mr. Bowers reports that the realty property 
lisposition to help, to eneourage, to cheer 


ntel nee quotient nd tt t f I o* the state is assessed at an average of 66 per 
. , r - - I { igre ic’ i 4) j ~ il if Com] le’le ti ~ ) qt) Tt*ial . ' ? re . > al 
right in combination with the resolve, but to indicat t t ent of its true value The average of taxa- 
put 7 idiente tha a measuremetts tien in Ohio is 91 29 mills 
ee faults corrected and wrong procedure ' ‘ - citi as = m rebrtinies ss - 
1? people must pe mucl irther lan this pou The schools received 45.42 ner cent of the 
! Te . \ eS rot 0 ow te e " 1 . . . . 990 r . 
pial (1); who — _ — oe : A they are to sell their ideas to teachers and total tax raised in Ohio in 1923. This repre 
id-minded and lenient without being lax, avmen sents an increase of seventeen ner cent, over five 
have little success in the supervision of 


vears ago. This increase is about the average 


ction, no matter how broad his knowledge SCHOOL EXECUTIVES AND INOCULATION _ for cities, counties and townships as a whole. 


experience. On the other hand. one who rESTS. 
esses or cultivates such attitudes toward his ad ee ae See eee North Plainfield. N. J. The citizens have 
ind his on workers may do m ich good in 1 idied, thie sounder and more desirabl it seems, recently refused to sanctior an additional ap- 
e of a lack of breadth of knowledge and ® far as my own schools go, I not only talk rvonriation of 876.000 for the new high seheol. 
> . . ere . = bout it. I offer the Schick and Dick tests and It is nrobable that the plans for the building 
rience . , will be revised to make the cost come within 
(To be continued) the imoculations | irthermore, | Take them 


the original appropriation of $300,000. 
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ALL THAT SCHOOLS MAY DEMAND IN 
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ments of price, utility 


from top to 











The old and new way of 

building Samson Table legs 

for strength. 

ie Method of “Interlock re 

inforcing”’ of Samson Table 
tops. 














J FEATURES & 









construction. 


Every one of the 
whether made for the 


fitting snugly without 
permanent thing. 








side of tops hold rails and drawers rigidly in place. 
mitre-joint-boxing” gives legs a uniform thickness of stock, 
bottom, in spite of the graceful taper of the 
legs, and a strength greatly in excess of solid wood or other 


wood; its beauty unmarred by visible joints; 


DIRECTORS 
TABLES 


REG US PAT OFF 
MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO.NAPPAWNEE.IND.. U.S.A 


| 





Samson permanent usefulness and beauty in thousands 
of separate cases to date justifies its selection for your 
There is a design to exactly meet all your require- 
and decorative harmony. 


“Interlocking Reinforcing” welds every Samson top into 
solid inseparable unit. 


“Anchoring cleats” on the under- 
‘“Taper- 


thirty separate Samson designs — 
superintendent, for the teacher, or 
for any other school office 
features of construction. 


use—contains all Samson special 
It is apparently a solid block of 
its drawers 


ever binding; its strength also a 


Send for illustrated folder. 











MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPAN 























—The matter of social and other non-scholas- 


tic activities in the city high schools of Lan- 
caster, Pa., has been a matter of special concern 
to the school board and supervisory officials. In 
an endeavor to make clear the attitude of the 
board on these affairs, and to define the respon- 
sibility of the board and of the principals and 
faculties of high schools a definite policy has 
been adopted to govern in such matters. 

Experience has proven that not more than 
three social functions are necessary. These the 
school officials are willing to be held responsible 
for provided they are held at times and places 
and under regulations approved by the high 
school principals. 

The three functions thus sanctioned are a class 
social in the second semester of the junior high 
school; a dance in the first semester of the senior 
high school; and a reception in the second semes- 
ter of the senior high school for each annual and 
mid-year class. 

These functions may be attended only by the 
members of the class giving the function, the 
members of other classes still in school on invi- 
tation of a member of the class giving the func- 
tion, parents of members, members of the board 
of education and the faculties of the high 
schools, with their husbands or wives. 

These functions may be held only at such 
times and places and under such regulations as 
may be approved by the principals and by the 
superintendent of the school system. 

All other social functions whether given in the 
name of the class or the school, are unauthorized 
by the school authorities, and parents of children 
attending these functions are expected to assume 
the entire responsibility for their conduct on 
such occasions. 


In addition to the above, there are two public 
programs given jointly by the pupils of the two 
high schools. These are the annual glee club 
concert, given in the first half of the school year, 
and the senior class play given in the second 
half. 

Special activities such as societies, clubs and 
the like are under the supervision of some mem- 
ber of the faculty and are not social organiza- 
tions. These societies do not meet jointly and 
their work as a whole is not a public affair. 

The school authorities leave it largely to the 
parents as to what extent children shall partici- 
pate in social or non-scholastic affairs but urge 











DR. CLYDE H. GARWOOD 
Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Interest in Dr. Garwood has increased since he has 
become the head of the school system which has been 
the center of bitter contention over school sites and 
school buildings. Through it all, he has held firmly 
to the heim, avoiding rocks and shoals. and heading 
straight for the harbor. Dr. Garwood is a native of 
Pennsylvania, holds college degrees and has been in 
school work for a quarter of a century. He came to 
Harrisburg last May : 
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that these affairs be limited in number, and that 
participation be confined to the latter part of 
the week when it is least likely to interfere with 
the regular school work. 


Somerville, Mass. On March 3rd the North- 
eastern Junior High School was opened with a 
membership of 1,372 pupils. The school is en- 
tirely occupied and accommodates the pupils of 
the seventh and eighth grades in two grade 
buildings. These latter are now entirely avail- 
able for grade pupils in these neighborhoods. 
Through various changes in the several buildings 
it has been possible to place half-time classes 
on full time and to reduce overlarge classes to 
normal size by the opening of new classes. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TOXIN-ANTI- 
TOXIN TREATMENT FOR DIPHTHERIA 
The toxin-antitoxin treatment for diphtheria 

was recently administered to the primary chil- 

dren in the schools of Leonia, New Jersey, 
where consent of the parents had been previ- 
ously obtained. The work was carried out with 
the cooperation of the board of health and 
under the direction of the school physician, Dr. 

Frances B. Tyson, assisted by the school nurse, 

Grace Jackson. 

The method of approaching the children was 
unique and the plan was so successful that the 
children looked forward to the visit of the doc- 
tor and nurse. At the doctor’s office the chil- 
dren were allowed to select a design to be 
painted on their arm in iodine. One chose an 
Easter bunny, another a carrot, one had a pic- 
ture of his teacher, and still another his own 
likeness. After each had made his choice, the 
nurse made a rough drawing with a brush. The 
syringes had been previously filled with the 
serum and wrapped in towels out of sight of 
the children. There was a simulation of a 
mosquito buzzing away and little bunny rabbit 
was bitten right in the neck. The terror of the 
ordeal was absent because the play element 
had eliminated the objectionable feature. The 
treatments were’ successfully administered 
without a sign of difficulty. 

Credit for the success of the treatment is 
given to Dr. Tyson. the school physician, and to 
the school nurse, Miss Jackson. 
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New Lincoln Chemistry and Physics Science Desks 


> | h 





No. 8030— 
Lincoln Chemistry Desk— 
Patent pending. 


The educational features of the Lincoln Desks, 
briefly stated, are worthy of your interest, and are 
endorsed by leading educational authorities. 


A—AIll the Science Work can be done by the student 
in one room and in one place. 


B—Students face the Instructor all the time. 


C—Provides adequately for comfortable work in 
standing or sitting position, thus making it pos- 
sible for the student to write up notes, make 
drawings, do reference reading, perform labora- 
tory experiments or observe demonstrations by 
Instructor. 


D—Permits Instructor to give demonstrations, 
quizzes, direct reference work and hold class 
discussions in the same room at any time dur- 
ing the Science period, thus ELIMINATING 
FIXED LABORATORY AND DEMON- 
STRATION SCHEDULES. 


E—Apparatus is stored where used. 
F—lIndividual storage space for students. 


G—Instructor can see the entire room from any 
location. 





No. 7045— 
Lincoln Physics Desk— 
Patent pending. 





Tl ay 


H—The Instructor’s labor is reduced by concen- 
trating all tools, materials and equipment in 
much smaller floor space than is usual in the 
design requiring separate class room and labora- 
tory. 


These desks are used in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York City, New York, and 
in other prominent Schools, where the highest Ed- 
ucational standards are desired. 


Before completing your plans for equipment, 
learn of the further advantages of the Lincoln Type 
Desks. 


The Kewaunee Book of over 400 pages contains 
several hundred pages of floor plans, illustrations 
of equipped laboratories and individual designs of 
Laboratory Furniture. Sent postpaid when inquiry 
is made on letterhead of School or Institution. 


Engineering and Designing service and complete 
piping plans furnished without charge. 


Special furniture made from your designs to 
order. 
n j " 








LABORATORY FURNITURE Ys XPERTS 


101 LINCOLN STREET, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


Sales Branches in all principal cities. 
Address all inquiries to the factory, Kewaunee, Wisconsin. 
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N earnest little fellow, too! He tried hard but 
he just couldn’t make the grade. 





But Tommy had trouble with his eyes—and his 
desk was off in the far corner of the room. His 
teacher didn’t know that he didn’t get enough 
light and fresh air. Nobody knew, not even 
Tommy. 


How often little Tommy Spences are handicapped 
by window shades that do not permit proper light 
and fresh air to enter. And remember, beside 
detracting from his enthusiasm, education and 
health, every Tommy Spence in your school costs 
your community additional money, for his prog- 
ress is slower. 


This summer—while the classrooms are empty, 
equip the windows with Hartshorn window shades 
mounted on Hartshorn rollers with double brack- 
ets. Make sure that Tommy Spence will be pro- 
moted next term. 


Far-sighted school boards favor Hartshorn win- 
dow equipment because it makes perfect ventila- 
tion and lighting possible. 


Distributed by converters 


} throughout the entire country. 


Write for colors sage, linen, School boards of 
putty, dust, dill, and in Tint- many municipali- 
ed Cambric specially adapted ties have adopted 
for school use. They have 
been approved by competent 
chemists. 


this scientific con- 
trol of light 










Z 


NZ SHADE 
Z-<ZPRODUCTS 


aa Established 1860 
ROLLERS ~— SHADE FABRICS 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
































Instructor’s Desk No. 1200 


Guarantees Satisfaction 
furniture, like 
respect. 

The lasting quality and convenience that is built into Peter- 
son Laboratory Furniture has won the favor of large educa- 
tional institutions everywhere. Professors of schools and 
colleges who have seen it in use for years are impressed with 
its wonderful efficiency. 

The efficiency of Peterson Laboratory Furniture is the cul- 
mination of 34 years of specialization in manufacturing 
Laboratory Equipment for schools, hospitals and industrial 
institutions, 


Good good company, is looked upon with 


Send for ou new Catalog No. 14-A., ist off 
the press It shows a complete line of fine 
Laboratory Furniture for educational natitu- 
tions, hospital and ndustrial plants 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laborator ij Furniture 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
1222-234 Fullerton Ave., 
New York Scles Offi-e: 


Chicago, Hlinois. 
Knickerbocker Bldg., 42rd and Broadway. 
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A FAVORITE ART TABLE 





No. 21 with horizontal shelf 


VERY HEAVY AND RIGID 


Top 23 x 26 inches, height 30 to 41 inches. Three 
adjustments, raising, revolving and tilting. 


The number of installations of this table is the best 
proof of its popularity, and we will be glad 
to refer you to them. 


Send for catalog S 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO. 


Adrian, Mich. 
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alidilt DAMnCOMnN 


Mes Moines 


HE Abraham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt High Schools of Des Moines are both 
equipped with Duriron acid-proof drain lines from the laboratories, thus insuring them 


fe Duriron Protect 


l/ 





for all time against damage and expense from corroded pipe. 


Everywhere architects and engineers are making Duriron pipe their standard specification 


for all conditions where acids or acid wastes are handled. 





MERIT SYSTEM IN THE LARGER CITIES. 
(Continued from Page 52) 

ored shall remain in this class during the pleas- 
ure of the Board, and shall not be removed 
except by affirmative vote of a majority of the 
whole Board. The Board shall make such other 
provisions for the choice of teachers as it shall 
deem advisable. 

New Bedford—We do not have the merit sys- 
It has been discussed several times but 


tem. 
because of salary conditions has never been 
adopted. 

New Haven—We have no merit system at all 


in connection with the work or salary schedule 
of the New Haven schools. Our salary schedule 
involves the payment of the salary to 
teachers of the same experience disregarding 
altogether the matter of the quality of teaching. 
There has been strong opposition from our 
teachers to the establishment of a merit system. 

New Orleans—No merit system or rating of 
teachers prevails in New Orleans. The plan 
was attempted about eight years ago but was 
abandoned because of the great disquiet and 
dissatisfaction it caused. 

State Controls New York Situation 

New York—Salaries are regulated by statutes 
passed by the legislature of the state but deal- 
ing directly with the New York City Public school 
system. There are schedules of salaries for each 
kind and grade of position and schedules for 
positions of similar grade are similar. The 
schedules usually begin with a basic salary for 
the first year of service, and afford a designated 
increase for each year of unless the 
teacher’s service is disapproved, in which case 
she does not receive the increase for that year. 
There is also a statutory provision requiring the 
board of examiners to state the equivalent in 
terms of New York city experience, of the ex- 
perience of an applicant in schools other than 

ose maintained by the city of New York. 

Norfolk—Teachers whose work is not satis- 
factory are not retained in the system. Salary 
increases are based on years of service on the 
annual increment plan. When applications are 
received forms are sent to persons given as 


same 


service 


= DURIRON 





reference which call for opinion on such points 
as scholarship, success as a teacher, ability as a 
disciplinarian, special training in grade or sub- 
ject, personality, moral character, cooperation, 
and habits or peculiarities likely to interfere 
with success. An efficiency record, filled in at 
the office of the board of education, rates the 
teacher as poor, medium, good, or excellent on 
five general points subdivided into thirty-four 
items. On the first of November, January, 
February, and April principals are asked to rate 
the teachers in their respective buildings on 
technique of teaching, school management, and 
cooperation and professional growth. When a 
teacher is rated “medium minus” or lower, a 
special detailed report is required. 
The Splendid Oakland Plan 

Oakland—Every year the superintendent sends 
to all of the training schools in California and in 
some nearby states a request for a list of their 
most distinguished graduates in the field of edu 
cation. Each training school compiles a list of 
its own most desirable candidates, whether they 
are actively seeking new positions or not. The 
names are sent to the superintendent without 
consulting the candidates. The city then sends 
a communication to each candidate, requesting 
him to make application in the city of Oakland. 
This does not mean that the board of education 
employs all of the candidates who are recom- 
mended. The secretary of the board of educa- 
tion, in each case, receives from the appoint- 
ment secretary, the data concerning each candi- 
date, and then proceeds to make his own investi- 
gation, sending his own forms, and asking for 
fuller information whenever desired. 

Each of the three superintendents reads all of 
the applications received from whatever source, 
and each one separately compiles the list of 
those he considers the best qualified. On com- 
paring these lists, the board of superintendents 
is able to arrive at a list of highly desirable 
candidates, particularly suited to the needs of 
the Oakland schools. This list is recommended 
to the board of education and is invariably 
passed as the “preferred list.” From this list 
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vacancies are filled as they occur, with due con- 
sideration of the particular demands of each 
position. 

Omaha—Promotions are made to higher posi- 
tions in the school system on the recommenda- 


tion of the superintendent. Attempt is made to 
train the teachers so that the better ones may 
become principals or supervisors in the city sys- 
tem. High schools are so organized that there 
are certain teachers who may take administra- 
tive responsibilities and be paid for that work, 
aside from those who are heads of departments. 
In one of the high schools there is an adviser of 
freshmen, an advisor of sophomores, an advisor 
of juniors, and an adviser of seniors. These per- 
sons are each paid $300 extra on their salaries 
for this work and their instruction as teachers 
is limited to four periods-a day. 
Paterson—Teachers in both elementary and 
high schools are paid on a schedule the limits of 
which are defined and which permits an annual 
increase. In the elementary schools before the 
annual increase is granted the principal of the 
school files with the superintendent a detailed 
report on the teacher’s work. If this report is 
satisfactory the increase is recommended. If 
it is not satisfactory the teacher receives no in- 
crease. To advance beyond the mid-point of the 
schedule teachers must secure a_ promotional 
certificate which may be obtained by examina- 
tions in professional subjects or by presenting 
to the superintendent and the city board of ex- 
aminers evidence of the satisfactory completion 
of eight courses of lectures of thirty hours each, 
such lectures being given in connection with the 
extension departments of specified institutions 
or recognized summer schools. No promotional 
certificate is required of high school teachers. 
Conservative Plan of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia—All teachers in Philadelphia 
schools are appointed from eligible lists in the 
order of standing, such lists being made up from 
competitive qualifying examinations given by 
the superintendent and the board of examiners. 
These examinations are written and oral. All 
promotions except to the principalship of high 

















Maxwell’s Aranlite Shade 
mounted inside casing. 
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Maxwell’s School Shades Save Eyesight and Increase Efficiency 
MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL CANVAS SHADES 


(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 
Are the Best and Give the Greatest Satisfaction 
For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals and public buildings. 


Can also be made of any Standard Shade Cloth. 
Can be mounted inside or on outside of casing. 


Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble-proof and will last for years. 
Can be instantly adjusted. 


Effective 
Durable 

Good Looking 
Easily Adjusted 


Cannot Get Out of 
Order 


‘THE 
“ADJUST-OR” 
WINDOW SHADE 


(Patent Pending) 

The most efficient ad- 
justable single shade on 
the market. Is simple to 
operate and is effective in 
regulating light and per- 
mitting window ventila- 


































tion. 
and easily. 
Makes possible a gle shade 
proper circulation of 
air and insures an 


abundant light distrib- 


shade. 
efficiency at a 
cost. 


ution. Can be made of canvas 
or any standard 
cloth. 


Fixtures in both drawings are 
exaggerated in size te show de- 


tails more clearly. casing or jambs. 


Can be obtained from leading School Supply Houses. 


Write for Circulars. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Chicago 


3636 Iron St. 


For service and quality use Maxwell's 


Dependable Window Shades. 


Operates smoothly 
Where a sin- 
is desired the 
Adjust-or is the 
Yields maximum 
minimum 


Can be mounted 
of casing or on outside of 


ideal 











shade 





inside 














schools, junior high schools, directorship of de- 
partments, and assistant superintendents are 
made from eligible lists as above described. The 
first year of all new appointees is a probationary 
year. A satisfactory rating for that year’s work 
is necessary for continuance in position. Again 
at the middle of the salary schedule, in passing 
from A to B of the schedule, a rating of good is 
required, and in the high schools there is a third 
division of the salary schedule known as “C” 
to which teachers are promoted who have a rat- 
ing of superior, present satisfactory evidence of 
a certain amount of postgraduate study, submit 
a thesis showing constructive scholarship, and 
submit evidence of active participation in pro- 
fessional organizations. 

Providence—A rating card is supplied to prin- 
cipals who are asked to rate teachers as excel- 
lent, good, medium, poor, or very poor on four 
qualifications. These qualifications, which are 
subdivided into many items, are personal quali- 
fications, professional qualifications, school 
management, and instruction. Each rating is 
given a numerical weighted value on the basis 
of a thousand points and the total of these sepa- 
rate values supplies the teacher’s general rat- 
ing. 

Richmond—Teachers are reported on monthly 
and annually by principals and_ supervisors. 
Those who are unsatisfactory are dropped at 
the end of the first year and those who show 
promise but who are not up to standard are told 
of their deficiencies and given a half year or a 
year more on trial. Teachers who show extra- 
ordinary ability are promoted to teach special 
classes, or to be assistant supervisors, super- 
visors, or principals. Such persons are frequent- 
ly furloughed on pay to study and prepare for 
higher positions. 

Outstanding Merit in Rochester 

Rochester—Recommendations for increase in 
salary beyond the normal maximum is based on 
some outstanding feature of a teacher’s work 
that her colleagues would recognize. Before a 
teacher is permanently appointed she must have 
the recommendation of the principal and all the 


directors who come in contact with her work. 
Principals and directors, who must rate supply 
teachers and those considered to be “doubtful,” 
are supplied with a rating card which calls for 
the rating of personal equipment, teaching abil- 
ity, professional equipment, professional atti- 
tude, and housekeeping. Each subhead under 
these five general points is rated as inferior, 
normal, or superior and a general rating de- 
rived therefrom. 

Salt Lake City—Three forms are used in rat- 
ing teachers in service. The first form contains 
an explanation of the terms, “professional and 
personal equipment” and “results,” on which 
teachers are to be rated by principals and super- 
visors, and is distributed among the teachers. 
The second form is the rating card to be used 
by principals and is filled out by them in the 
superintendent’s office in February. It is made 
up for the rating of the two general qualifica- 
tions mentioned above. The third form is used 
annually by the superintendent to compile the 
reports of the ratings of principals and super- 
visors at the time of election of teachers. Teach- 
ers rating A are given special salary considera- 
tion, B teachers receive regular salary increases, 
while C teachers are not re-employed unless 
there are extenuating circumstances for failure. 

San Antonio—Although a merit system has 
been discussed none is in use. 

San Francisco—No merit system in use. A 
revised body of rules and regulations now in 
preparation provides for improved procedure for 
recognition of merit in the school system. 

Scranton—All applicants shall take both writ- 
ten and oral examinations. The former counts 
60 points and the latter 40. The oral examina- 
tion is conducted by the Board of School Direc- 
tors and takes into consideration successful ex- 
perience, scholastic and professional record, and 
personality. Those having the highest marks 
shall be rated first and appointed first. Where 


two candidates have the same rating, preference 
shall be given to the one with the longest ex- 
Eligible lists are made up once each 
For promotion the superintendent rates 


perience. 
year. 





elementary teachers, the superintendent and 
high school principal rate high school teachers, 
and the superintendent and supervisor of kinder- 
gartens rate kindergarten teachers. 

Seattle—Although a merit system is desirable 
none is in use at the present time. 

Spokane—No merit system is in use in the 
Spokane schools. 

St. Louis—Principals are required to prepare 
two reports. One is a written report summariz- 
ing the teacher’s worth to the system as judged 
by her management of children, instruction, at- 
tention to details of school business, scholarship, 
professional interest and zeal, and personal 
qualifications. The other report is the summary 
rating of all teachers in the principal’s building 
on the two bases of practical efficiency and pro- 
fessional qualities. With the latter the principal 
may insert a request for promotion or transfer 
of any teacher. 

St. Paul—Promotion is upon merit 
“within broad lines.” Salaries are largely de- 
termined on experience and training. 


based 


Merit and Rating Count in Syracuse 

Syracuse—Grade teachers are appointed from 
merit lists created by examinations conducted by 
a committee consisting of the supervisor of 
grades, several principals, and the superintend- 
ent. In the case of the kindergarten examina- 
tion the supervisor of kindergartens and one or 
more kindergarten teachers are substituted for 
the principals. These committees go into the 
training experience, and general fitness of the 
candidates for the work. Correspondence is had 
generally with persons under whom the person 
has taught, unless that matter be covered en- 
tirely by the recommendations submitted. As 
a result of each of these examinations merit 
lists are created on which candidates considered 
worthy are ranked. Appointments are made 
from these lists in order of standing. Teachers 
in service are rated by principals annually upon 
the bases of teaching ability, professional atti- 
tude, and personality on a seven point scale, a 
rating of poor or very poor serving as a warning 
or cause for dismissal. 
(Concluded on Page 115) 
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Kotex solves the 
schoolgirl’s problem 


Vending cabinet will be installed in school rest-rooms, 
free, to sell Kotex at cost 


ELPING young girls to be as well as they ought to be is surely 
one of the fundamentals of education. Instruction on matters of 
health and hygiene is customary at most public schools. The next step 
is to provide girl pupils with the greatest of all aids to health and 
consequent efficiency. 
This great aid is Kotex, made from Cellucotton, the famous world- 
war discovery. What it is and what it does is best told in a special 
book written by a doctor. This we will gladly mail to you. 











The Kotex Personal Service Cabinet, which we provide free, takes 
care of the dispensing of Kotex—automatically. Complete informa- 
tion as to our special introductory offer forwarded by return mail. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. 


A few facts 
Kotex is made in an up-to-date, sanitary plant by the most hygienic 
methods. It is a superabsorbent, affording the sure protection 
and safety which insures peace-of-mind and consequent poise. 
With her mind at peace and undisturbed, each girl can con- \ 


tinue without interruption. Each keeps her attention on her 


work, with consequent improvement. \ 
= Kotex is especially valuable to the active, athletic girl—and \ 
most girls are now active and athletic. Every physical instructor \ 
d will welcome its introduction as will every teacher who lectures 
Sy on health subjects. 
. 
. Our health book available for distribution 


We will gladly supply you with enough copies of our special 
e book “Personal Hygiene” for distribution to every girl pupil. 
Written by a doctor, it gives information every girl should know. 





e , . 

1% We send you a copy of this book with other literature. It’s the 

d best possible explanation of the value of Kotex. Judge for yourself. 

p About the free cabinet 

l : , 

, This handsome $21 cabinet is provided free, under the terms of our 
, special introductory offer. 

: It is a trouble-proof, automatic dispenser, which requires no care: 
Just keep it filled. It is strong, durable, efficient. Won't get out of order. 


With the Kotex cabinet provided free, with the nickel paying cost 
of pads, you provide Kotex without incurring expense. Yet its value 
in raising mental and physical standards is so great that most school 
boards would gladly supply it free. Provided free if you accept our 

special introductory offer 


Kotex Personal Service 
Cabinet 


Mail the coupon 


Instruct your secretary to fill out and mail today. We'll send you com- 
plete information as to our introductory proposition, together with 
a copy of “Personal Hygiene,” which does its own explaining. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY Special Information Coupon 


166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago - 51 Chambers St., New York 





Fill out and mail today 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 402, 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Please send me complete information in regard to the 


introductory offer which gives me the Kotex Personal 
Service Cabinet free. 
Name...... _— : ‘ on . ° ° 


Address 


i eiihiinidintalan 
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TRADE MAR 
Re 


COMPARTMENTS 
TOILET, SHOWER, DRESSING ROOM 


HERE are definite reasons 

why WEISTEEL has given 
uniform satisfaction for more 
than twelve years. 


Design— Pleasing in appearance. 
Fulfills all requirements 
of sanitation. 


Workmanship — Forty years of 
knowing how to make 
quality metal products. 


Materials —16 gauge copper- 
bearing furniture steel; 
drawn steel posts; brass 
foot castings; strong 
pressed steel fittings; 
WEISTEEL special 
Lawson Universal 
Hinge; nickel plated 
coat hook, pull and 
brass latch. 


Complete catalog of de- 
tailed information sent 
on responsible request. 


Henry Weis Manufacturing Company 
Factory and Sales Office 
ATCHISON KANSAS 

NEW YORK CITY, 110 West 34th Street 
BOSTON, & Beacon Street 
CHICAGO, 105 West Monroe Street 
LOS ANGELES, 616 So. Utah Street 


Agenecie n77 other cities, 











Please don’t misjudge SOAPITOR 


It does NOT dispense liquid soap 


SOAPITOR produces a finely powdered soap from 
a solid cake locked inside of it. It is easier on the 
hands, easier to use, and the soap costs less That's 


why EVERYBODY likes it better 





Every one A successful 
covered with 


our perpetual 


device since 
1906 


guarantee 





4 a 
You Can Prove This Without Cost or Risk 


We shall be happy to ship you a SOAPITOR, prepaid and 


complete with soap, for practical daily use in the washroom, 
and subject to return collect No obligation on your part 
except to put it to work—but do tell us, when accepting this 


offer, how many SOAPITORS you have use for 


Then you will know why SOAPITORS have been used for years 


by concerns like 


Western Union Telegraph Co Columbia University 
Carnegie Steel Co. N. Y. Board of Education 
R. H. Macy & Co University of Pennsylvania 


and hundreds of cthers including schools and colleges all over 
the United States. 


SVAPITUK CUMPARN Ine. 


158 W. 14th Street New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 























KELLY SEAT ACTION WATER CLOSET 


With Aluminum Raised Rear Local Vent For Schools 








FIG. 132% 


Patented 
I Lees! Vent on tnis Closet is cast in Aluminum, one piece, and 
highly polished— and in keeping with the nickel plated Valve and Hinges 
Phi ent is indestructible and if through accident or otherwise the Bowl 
broken, you do not have to pay any extra for Vent Being separate 
from the bowl they can be installed more perfectly. Set the bowl] in place 
first, then the Vent These Vents are applied to our No. 132% style of 
closets only, either adult or juvenile height We also furnish this closet 
vith compression tank in toilet room 
There are a number of States that have made laws that compel the use 
of local ventilation of water closet bowls Especially in schools, ete The 
ocal vent as designed and used on this closet has met with their approval. 


THOS. KELLY & BROS. 


3422-24-26 W. Lake St. Chicago 
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Efficiency 








NEW DESIGN Carrier Air Washers 


insure continuance of leadership 


Their scrubbing ability is unequalled. 
Only a third of former pump power is needed. 


is EASILY maintained - so it will be. 


A quick flush-out once a week 
usually maintains its unequalled 
efficiency. Write for particulars 
to Dept. No. 37. 


Buffalo Forge Company 
186 Mortimer St. 








Buffalo, N. Y. 




















MERIT SYSTEM IN THE LARGER CITIES. 
luded from Page 112) 


(Cone 
Toledo—Teachers who are applying for state 
certificates and special work are rated by prin- 
cipals through the use of a card containing 
twenty items, very largely composed of ques- 
tions to be answered by yes or no. 

Trenton—Teachers are rated by principals on 
a five-point scale covering technique of teaching, 
class control, social service, and personal equip- 
ment. 

Washington—Eligible lists are prepared as 
the result of three types of examinations con- 
ducted by the Board of Examiners: physical, 
written, and oral. <A _ total of 60 points is 
allowed the written examination and 40 credits 
the oral examination. The latter is given to 
ascertain knowledge, education, experience, 
record as a teacher and a student (obtained from 
written documents submitted), culture, resource- 
fulness, and general personal fitness for the 
position as a teacher. 

Wilmington—Merit system consists only in 
rating the teachers A, B, C on efficiency at the 
end of the year. For those teachers rated A, 
an increase of $100 per year is allowed; for 
those rated B, $50 per year; and for those rated 
C, no increase. 

Worcester—No merit system in use, except 
as the selection of all teachers by the superin- 
tendent may be thought of as a merit plan. 

Yonkers—No merit system is in use. There 
is need for one that will recognize personality 
as a factor in selection rather than placing too 
much emphasis on the results of examinations. 

Youngstown—An automatic salary schedule is 
in operation but no merit system is employed. 

A Summary of the Situation 
\ careful analysis of these 48 replies shows 


that fifteen, or 31 per cent, of these cities have 
no merit system worthy of description. Since 
seventeen cities did not reply to the letter, it 
n be assumed that in most of them, if not 

no merit system is employed. This would 
I e the per cent of cities having no merit 


system either for selection or promotion to the 


neighborhood of fifty, reference being made, of 
course, to the type ot city coneerned in this 
study—of one hundred thousand population or 
greater. 

Of the remaining 33 cities, but seven, or 
fifteen per cent of the total, extend the merit 
system to inelude the selection of teachers. 
These cities are New York, Norfolk, Oakland, 
Philadelphia, Scranton, Syracuse, and Wash 
ington. New York rates applicants on the 
basis of experience, Norfolk rates them on let 
ters of reference, Oakland on experience-train 
ing-personal qualifications, Philadelphia, Scran- 
ton, and Washington on examinations, both 
written and oral, and Syracuse on special type 
examinations. The nearest approach to these 
plans of rating is the rating of substitutes be 
fore regular appointment in the city of Mil 
waukee. 

About fifty per cent of the cities of one hun 
dred thousand population or more have adopted 
merit plans for the promotion of teachers in 
service. These range all the way from the gen- 
eral rating of each teacher by the superintendent 
to the two-fold scheme employed in St. Louis 
where principals not only turn in annual lists of 
teacher ratings but are required to make special 
reports on individual teachers. There is evidence, 
however, of a tendency to place the emphasis 
upon the rating of teachers by principals through 
the use of score cards. While some of these cards 
are unwieldy and require much labor in their 
itilization, others have been refined until they 
are not only easy to use but return a rating 
that should be as representative of 1 teacher’s 
general qualifications as any description possi- 
ble. Most cards that have been prepared with 
cure include the general points ot professional 
fitness, personal qualifications, teaching tech- 

Cincinnati should be included in this list but is not 


treated here, since the merit system in use in that city 
is to be described in a separate article 





nique, housekeeping, and results secured, or 
terms that imply somewhat the same meanings. 

It is interesting to know that, although not 
more than fifty per cent of these large cities 
employ merit systems, but three superintend- 
ents stated that they had attempted adoption 
and failed, and but one superintendent frankly 
said that a merit system is not possible of 
utilization. The odds seem to be against the 
latter. 

Of the cities included in this study, Oakland, 
California, seems to have made the nearest ap- 
proach to the ideal system for selecting teachers 
on merit. The writer was not supplied the 
forms used in collecting data about Oakland 
applicants. Consequently, he can pass ho judg- 
ment on the actual practices involved in making 
ip the lists, but he does feel that Oakland is 
to be commended for the plan of searching out 
teachers with the highest qualifications and the 
“preferred list” to be 
submitted to the board of education, This is 
not altogether unlike the plan evolved in Cin- 


final preparation of the 


cinnati, which will be described in detail in an 


early number of this magazine. 


At Haverhill, Mass., fifty parents peti- 
tioned the school board to close the Currier 
School because of its unsafe condition. The 
board at the close of the discussion decided to 
continue the present plan, closing one-half 
of the building and using the remainder for 
classes. The women have taken up _ picket- 
ing and have declared that they will continue 
this form of boycotting until the building is 
finally closed. 

—Newark, N. J. The school construction 
budget for the next year calls for an expendi- 
ture of $1,824,000 for new schools, additional 
land and increased playground facilities. The 
largest item in the budget is $1,007,000 for the 
new West Side High School. The building will 
contain 28 classrooms, two gymnasiums, an 
auditorium and a number of special rooms. 
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Wuy USE MARBLE? 


MARBLE is not now, nor is it likely to 


be, the football of a speculative market. 


It is free of monopolistic control by either 
Capital or Labor from the Quarry to its final 


destination. 


It passes from Nature’s Storehouses to the 
ultimate owner through a minimum number 


of hands. 


It is not a maker of millionaires. 
dustry is in the hands of men of moderate 
means who expect to make their living by 
hard work and service rendered. 


It yields no exorbitant profits at any stage 


from production to installation. 


It is not only unsurpassed as a Material, 
but is available at a Reasonable Cost. 


ALABAMA MARBLE CO. 


Main office and plant: 
Gantt’s Quarry, Alabama. 


Producers of all grades of Alabama Marble 


turers and Contractors for interior marble work in Any 


Kind of Marbli 


be addressed to the Salea Department, Birmingham, Alabama 





Sales Department, 
1701 Avenue A, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Inquiries for prices and estimates should 


necessity. 


Remote Control 


Cumulative Control 
Preselection 


operation 


Unit Construction 


Manufac- 


| 
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Extended Remote Control 
Remote Dimmer Control 


Flashless, noiseless switch 


Minimum stage space 





WILL YOUR NEW AUDITORIUM 
MEET COMMUNITY NEEDS? 


With the present trend of edu- 
cation, the school auditorium is 
rapidly bceoming 
community life as well as stu- 
dent life. If the new auditorium 
is not equipped to meet the new 
demands from the start, a need- 
less expense will be caused for later modernization. 

This is particularly true in the matter of lighting control. 
For this year’s class play, any sort of lighting effects may 
seem “good enough.” 
dramatics and community entertainments will soon make 
a really adequate system of auditorium lighting control a 


a center of 





| nak (FA) aT 


But the increasing emphasis upon 


That is why far-seeing administrators are now install- 


ing the @ Major System of 


aa ; MAJOR SYSTEM Lighting Control—not only to 
lhe in- fA ADVANTAGES fill 


present needs—but because 
it is built to remain adequate 
for decades to come. It makes 
possible every combination of 
color, every degree of intensity 
and all the changing glows that 
are required for the most effec- 
tive pageants and plays. 


Besides that, it is absolutely safe 

a student can operate it, and 
it is adaptable to any sized au- 
ditorium. 


Write for our informative 
book, “The Control of 
Lighting in Theaters,’ with 
a special section on school 
auditoriums. 


SArank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
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bobbed 
hair must let it grow again by next fall or for- 
feit the $100 increase in salary they will re- 
ceive, under a clause in a new contract. 


-_New Castle, Pa. Teachers with 


Wichita, Kans. The school board has 
adopted a rule forbidding the employment of 
married women teachers in the future. Mem- 
bers of the staff who marry must forfeit their 
positions. 

—Teachers are not deadwood, but their 
tenure of position in the schools is so uncer- 
tain they can hardly spend much money on 
additional training during the summer vaca- 
tion, according to Miss Julia A. Spooner, 
president of the Portland Grade Teachers’ 
Association, speaking before the Washington 


Grade Teachers’ League. Miss Spooner de- 
clared teachers must make their influence felt 
outside the classroom and must take their 


problems to the outside world to get results. 

—Delving into the personal and private af- 
fairs of school teachers is “entirely out of 
place,” according to State Supt. F. G. Blair of 
Illinois, commenting recently on the action of 
the Mt. Vernon school board in prohibiting 
teachers from playing cards. 

—As an aftermath of an arbitrary extra 
week’s Christmas vacation foisted upon the 
teaching corps in 1923, the school board of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has presented the teachers 
with an unexpected bonus of $29,948. The city 
attorney had previously upheld the forty-week 
teaching year and had ruled that the teachers 
were entitled to the extra week because it was 
absorbed in the yearly recompense due them. 

—Elgin, Ill. The school board has ruled that 
unmarried women be given preference in mak- 


ing up the teaching staff. The board has also 
inserted a clause in the teacher’s contract 
making the contract null and void in case a 
teacher marries at any time prior to the close 
of the school year. 


Sullivan, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a rule providing that the contract of any 
teacher who marries during the term of service 
shall be automatically cancelled. Teachers are 
also required to undergo health tests in compli- 
ance with state rules. 


Martins Ferry, O. Teachers who use cigar- 
ettes are not to be recommended for appoint- 
ment in the Belmont County schools. 


Revere, Mass. The school board has voted 
against the employment of married women as 
teachers. 


Seattle, Wash. The growth of the school 
population has made it necessary to employ 45 
new teachers the coming year. Provision for 
the increase was made in the 1924 budget. 


“Tt is well that public school systems are 
demanding intelligence in teachers as well as 
the book learning that can be obtained by 
cramming,” says the editor of the La Salle, II1., 
Tribune. “If you look back you will find that 
the teachers who did you the most good were 
not those who drilled the most -geography and 
arithmetic into your head, but those others to 
whom books were but guides in explorations of 
wide ranges of life.” 


“We wish to make sure that the teacher 
will be assigned to a school where she will be 
happy,” said William J. O’Shea, superintendent 
of the New York schools. “Because we believe 
that the best kind of service can come only from 
a teacher who is happy and who can be an ex- 
ample to the children in mental, physical, and 
moral growth. We endeavor also to please the 
principals of the schools. As far as possible 
principals are allowed a voice in selecting assist- 
ants and teachers.” 

“Janitors employed by the state are paid 
twice the average salary of the white school 
teachers,” said State Superintendent N. H. Bal- 
lard of Georgia recently. Legislative relief 
will be sought. 





The school board of Worcester, Mass., has 
adopted eligibility rules for teachers in the 
junior high school. The rules are as follows: 

Teachers must qualify under A or B. 

Under A, a teacher must be a graduate of a 
recognized college or normal school, with two 
or more years’ successful experience in schools 
of a grade equivalent to the junior high school. 

Under B, a teacher must be a graduate of a 
normal school of recognized standing with 
four or more years’ successful experience in 
the upper grades of Worcester, or in depart- 
ments of special work in schools similar to the 
junior high school. 

Continuous and successful employment for 
at least ten years in a special department of 
the Worcester schools is considered in leu of 
a college or normal school diploma. 

—Teachers employed on the Island of Guam 
must attend a summer school annually, during 
the months of June and July. No teacher is 
exempted from attendance except for illness, 
and all receive full pay while in attendance at 
school. 

—The teachers of Richmond, Va., have a one 
hundred per cent record in meeting their quota 
of $3,500 for the erection of a teachers’ preven- 
torium. This building is sponsored by the 
Virginia Teachers’ Association and is to be 
under the supervision of the state health de- 
partment. The structure will be located near 
the state university and will cost about $40,000. 

—Richmond, Va. The teachers are allowed 
five days’ absence with pay, for illness during 
each school session. 

—Sacramento, Calif. Teachers who have 
served for more than thirty years, and who in 
the judgment of the board of trustees employing 
them are physically or mentally incapacitated, 
may be compelled to retire on pension without a 
hearing, Attorney-General Webb has declared in 
an opinion given to W. C. Wood, state superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The teachers’ tenure act provides that a hear- 
ing must be given and charges preferred before 
any teacher may be dismissed but the attorney- 
general holds that the pensioning of teachers in- 
capable of attending to their duties takes prece- 


dence over the tenure act. 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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C Nowe this folded reinforced hem 


Saving money is important but health is even more important. 
However, we have provided a way by which school boards may 
protect health and still economize. y 








~ 


In “Public Service” Towels we have a special junior size, made Pg 
for school use. These towels are like dry linen inasmuch as they y, 
are made to “rub—don’t blot” and have a reinforced hem which , 
prevents tearing and ensuing waste. They go further—cost less. Pl 
“Public Service” Towels and “No-Waste” Toilet Tissue protect. 4 
health. No old, waste newspapers are used in their manufacture. 4%  Nation- 
They are made from fresh, new spruce wood only. ¢ al Paper- 
‘ : / Products 
When writing for particulars about “Public Service” Towels, 4 Co., 44 Fur- 
junior size, ask also about the use of ‘““No-Waste” Toilet Tissue in / ,nace St., Car- 
‘“No-Waste” Cabinets which we lease without charge to schools. a, these, How York 


NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 7 If, without obligation to 


F us, you can prove that you 
44 FURNACE ST., CARTHAGE, N. Y. ¢# can cut our washroom expenses, 


. a we will be glad to have you do so. 
Representatives in all cities ¢ 
4 Please send samples and full infor- 


4 mation, per your offer in the American 


Sign and Mail this Coupon ——,"*"*™ 
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ELECTROZONE °UENTILATION 
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R. M. Milligan, Architect. 











savings. 





you solve your heating and ventilating problems. 


Ask for Bulletin S-9, 


THE AIR CONDITIONING AND ENGINEERING Co. 


Air Conditioning and Ventilation Apparatus 
2914 SOUTH JEFFERSON AVENUE, SAINT LOUIS 


Electrozone- Ventilated 
—of Course! 


The new Roosevelt High School, now nearing comple- 
tion, will be the sixty-fifth of St. Louis school buildings 
to be equipped with Electrozone Ventilation. 


Electrozone Equipment is bringing the pure air of out-of-doors 
into St. Louis school rooms, promoting health and efficiency 
among teachers and pupils and saving half the usual fuel bill. 


Prepare your school this summer for better ventilation next win- 
ter. Electrozone Ventilation can be installed in old buildings as 
well as new—and it will more than pay for itself through its fuel 


Find out how Electrozone 


sent without obligation. 
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Ventilation will help 











(Continued from Page 116) 


—Hartford, Conn. Claiming that they have 
been refused pay due them under the vote of the 
Brown School district which entitled each teacher 
who had served 25 years in the district and 35 
years as a public school teacher to retirement on 
half pay as permanent substitute, three teachers 
have brought suit in the superior court to re- 
cover sums aggregating $8,000. The district 
committee believes that the teachers are entitled 
to pay only as provided by the state teachers’ 
pension act. The teachers claim that the vote 
was passed in 1916 and never repealed. 

—Butte, Mont. The school board has adopted 
a salary schedule providing for an increase of 
about three per cent in salaries. 

Under the schedule, grade teachers complet- 
ing their first or second year’s service, will be 
paid $140 per month; those with third and fourth 
years’ service will be paid $150; those with five 
years’ service will be given $160; those with six 
years’ service will be given $170; those with 
seven years’ service will be given $180; those 
with eight years’ service will be given $190, and 
those with more than eight years’ service to 
their credit will be paid a maximum of $200. 

High school teachers will be paid $180 for the 
first and second year’s service; $190 for the 
third and fourth year’s service; $200 for the fifth 
and sixth year’s service, and $210 for the 
seventh and eighth year’s service. 

—Eau Claire, Wis. The board has approved 
teachers’ contracts carrying with them _in- 
creases under the present automatic salary 
schedule increases based on number of years’ 
experience in teaching. Under the automatic 
credit increases, teachers’ salaries are increased 
$5 per month over the preceding year’s salary 
for each year’s experience, up to six years. 

—The assembly bill, fixing equal pay for men 
and women teachers, passed by the New York 
State Senate in April, has been submitted to 
the governor for signature. The bill provides 
an increase of $90,000 in the salary budget for 
high school teachers. 


ADOPTS SALARY SCHEDULE 


The following salary schedule was adopted 
by the town school committee of Wallingford, 
Conn.: 


Elementary Schools—Kindergarten Through 
Grade Eight. In computing beginning salary 
successful experience elsewhere in graded 
schools will be recognized. 

Kindergarten— Grade Five (inclusive) — 
Minimum, $1,000; maximum, $1,400, with ex- 
tension work, $1,600. 

Rural Schools—Minimum, $1,000; maximum, 
$1,400, with extension work, $1,600. 

Grades 6, 7, 8 (departmental)—Minimum, 
$1,100; maximum, $1,500, with extension work, 
$1,700. Annual increments of $100 for two 
years followed by increments of $50 for four 
years. Assistants to principals shall receive 
$100 above schedule. Teaching principals shall 
receive $200 above schedule. 

High School—Grades 9-12 Inclusive. In com- 
puting beginning salary successful experience 
elsewhere in accredited secondary schools will 
be recognized. 

Women (academic)—Minimum, $1,200; maxi- 
mum, $1,800, with extension work $2,000. 

Women (non-academic)—Minimum, $1,200; 
maximum, $1,600, with extension work, $1,800. 

Annual increments of $100 for four years 
followed by increments of $50 for four years. 
For work involved in appointment as dean of 
girls or department head the maximum shall be 
increased $100. 

All other salaries shall be fixed by vote of 
the town school committee on recommendation 
of the superintendent of schools. 

The salary increases through professional 
study follow: 

Teachers after appointment in Wallingford 
may increase their salaries by securing credits 
for professional study and improvement as 
follows: 

1. Twenty-five dollars for the satisfactory 
completion with credits of a course of study, 
previously approved by the superintendent of 
schools of thirty hours of recitation and lec- 
ture, with the required preparatory work, pro- 
vided, however— 

2. That no teacher shall thereby receive an 
increase in salary of more than $50 in any one 
year, or of more than $200 curing the period of 
service. 

3. Such credit salary increase shall be added 
to the regular salary of the school year follow- 


ing that in which study and improvement were 
made. Such salary increases shall thereafter 
be permanent during the period of service. 

4. Such courses may be taken in Walling- 
ford or elsewhere while in service, but in all 
cases the course shall be approved for credit by 
the superintendent of schools, and the teachers 
shall complete satisfactorily the work of the 
course as may be required for credit in the 
institution in which it may be taken. 

5. These provisions relating to credit apply 
to all teachers and principals. 

The committee reserves the right to pay 
salaries in excess of rates under this schedule 
in cases where special merit and circumstances 
warrant, but only upon recommendation by the 
superintendent of schools. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


—New Haven, Conn. The school board has 
asked the board of finance for an additional 
$75,000 to cover increases in teachers’ salaries 
for the next year. 

—Orchards, Wash. The school board has 
granted increases to the grade teachers, bring- 
ing the salaries up to $130 a month. 

—Worcester, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule for teachers em- 
ployed in the junior high school. The schedule 
is as follows: 

Principal, no minimum, $150 yearly increase, 
maximum, $4300; assistant principal, minimum, 
$3200, increase, $125, maximum, $3450; teach- 
ers with degrees, minimum, $1500, increase 
$100, maximum, $2300; teachers without de- 
grees, minimum, $1400, increase, $100, maxi- 
mum, $2600; head clerk, minimum, $100, in- 
crease $75, maximum, $1500; clerks, minimum, 
$900, increase, $75, maximum $1400. 

Teachers assigned to the Junior High School 
from the Worcester elementary schools will re- 
ceive aS a minimum salary $100 more than 
they would have received had they remained in 
the elementary schools. 

—The teachers of San Francisco, Calif., have 
petitioned the board for an increase of $200 in 
salary. The granting of the increase would in- 
volve an increase of $450,000 in the school pay- 
roll. 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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The Johnson System of Tempera- 
ture and Humidity Control is metal 
throughout. Johnson thermostats 
and valves, for example, are not 
equipped with rubber diaphragms: 
which vulcanize, fail in their critical 
function and must be _ replaced 
more or less frequently. Johnson 
System diaphragms of metal cannot 
deteriorate, wear down, wear out or 
vary from their perfect perform- 
ance. Consequently, The Johnson 
System is the best for schools. 
Therefore, install the Johnson Sys- 
tem in your schools. 


Johnson Service Company 


Main Office and Factory, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL FOR 39 YEARS 
TWENTY-EIGHT BRANCHES, UNITED STATES & CANADA 


Albany Des Moines Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Boston Detroit New York St. Louis 

Buffalo Denver Pittsbu Calgary, Alta. 
Chicago Greensboro, N. C. Portlan Montreal, Que. 
Cleveland Indianapolis Philadelphia Toronto, Ont. 
Cincinnati Kansas City Seattle Vancouver,B.C, 
Dallas Los Angeles San Francisco Winnepeg, Map 
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dium size schools. 


circulation, easy control of heat. 


should be “Dunhamized.” 


in your city. 











The Dunham Return Heating System 
for Schools. 


N economical and most satisfactory system of steam heating for me- 
Existing one or two pipe heating systems may be 
“Dunhamized” at reasonable cost, giving your school maximum radiator 
efficiency, and the use of every bit of steam in the radiators, because of 
the complete elimination of air and water from the radiators and piping, 
and the automatic return of condensate to the boiler. 
No “trouble-making,’ 
ing, leaky air valve when your school is equipped with the Dunham 
Return Heating System. Noisy, half-hot radiators waste heat. 
Bulletin No. 109 shows how. 


Sixty branch and local sales offices in the United States and Canada 


bring Dunham Heating Service as close to your office as your telephone. 
Consult your telephone directory for the address of our representative 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Insures quick 
sputtering, hiss- 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

—New Bedford, Mass. The Spaulding maxi- 
mum salary of $1900 for elementary teachers 
provided for in the budget adopted by the city 
council, became effective on April 21st. 


—Hartford, Conn. The statistics recently 
compiled by the state education department 
show that Hartford leads the city group in 


average elementary school salaries, the figure 
last year being $1,584. In high school salaries, 
Waterbury led Hartford slightly. The average 
in Waterbury was $2,247, while in Hartford, it 
was $2,237. Rockville was lowest in both 
elementary and secondary school salaries. In 
a second group of towns, Greenwich paid the 
highest average salary in both classes of 
schools. The average for elementary teachers 
there was $1,602 and for high school teachers 
$2,071. Groton paid the least to elementary 
teachers, the average being $861, while Ston- 
ington paid the least to high school teachers, 
who received an average of $1,183. In the 
third group, Farmington paid the highest aver- 
age elementary school salary, $1,380 and New- 
town paid the highest high school salary of 
$1,600. Sprague was at the bottom of the list 
in elementary school salaries, and Madison 
paid the least to high school teachers. — The 
average salary paid to teachers in the cities of 
the state during the year 1922-1923 was $1,426. 
In towns which have no supervising agents and 
which do not come within the school grant rat- 
ing, it was $1,219; in towns which do have 
supervising agents but which receive no school 
grant funds, it was $1,131; in towns with an 
equalized grand list of less than $3,500,000, the 
average salary per teacher was $1,000. Taking 
the state as a whole, and including all regular 
public-school teachers, the elementary school 
average was $1,423 and the high school average 
was $1,924. 

—Lemmon, S. D. The board has given in- 
creases to all teachers on the staff. Grade 
teachers have been given increases of $5 a 
month. The salary of the superintendent was 
raised to $3,300 a year. 

—Parnassus, Pa. The board has 
adopted a salary schedule providing for mini- 
mum and maximum salaries of teachers. The 
schedule is as follows: _ 

For elementary teachers, minimum $900, an- 


schor | 





nual increment $100, and maximum 
$1,300. For high school teachers, minimum 
$1,200, annual increment $100 and the maxi- 
mum salary $1,600. School supervisors, mini- 


salary 


mum $1,200, annual increment $100 and the 
maximum $1,600. For superintendents, mini- 


mum salary $3,000. 

Elementary and high school principals who 
devote less than half their time to supervision 
and administration are classified as teachers 
under this salary schedule. 

Menasha, Wis. Teachers have been reap- 
pointed at increases of from $25 to $100 a year. 

The school board at Washburn, Wis., has 
ordered a ten per cent decrease in teachers’ 
salaries which has made it somewhat difficult 
to retain old teachers. It is expected there will 
be a number of changes on the teaching force 
next year. 

Shaker Heights, O. The school board has 
adopted a resolution placing the teachers of the 
city schools on a twelve months’ salary basis. 
Under the plan, a teacher’s salary is divided 
into twelve installments, each payable the first 
day of the month. Under the old plan, there 
were twenty installments covering the period 
from September to June. The new plan be- 
comes effective on September first. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

—The New Britain, Conn., board of educa- 
tion has instructed Superintendent Stanley H. 
Holmes to enforce the vaccination regulation. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, board of education 
has decreed that “continuance in service of a 
woman teacher who marries shall be subject to 
recommendation by the superintendent and ap- 
proval of the board.” 

The board of education of Stevens Point, 
Wis., will bar political meetings from its new 
high school and its auditorium. 

The school board at Richmond, Va., has 
readopted a rule forbidding collections in the 
schools. 

The Union Board of High Schools of Cin- 
cinnati has been informed by the superintend- 
ent of a recent tuling of the state attorney- 
general that fraternities and sororities are for- 
bidden in high schools. In Cincinnati high 
schools there are 211 boys and girls listed as 
members of these forbidden societies. Students 
will be given the privilege of voluntarily with- 


drawing from membership. Where students 
fail to do so, it will be the duty of the board to 
see that the law is enforced. 
PROFESSIONAL LOYALTY 

Observers of recent tendencies of American 
schools sometimes decry the unprofessional atti- 
tude of certain teachers. They find in the 
activities of certain teachers’ federations and 
associations a tendency to equalize teachers and 
to consider educational problems only in the light 
of the financial return which comes to the 
teacher in the shape of salary and pension. 
Pessimistic observers who pass their opinions on 
newspaper reports and statements by certain 
leaders are frequently mistaken because the 
truly professional teacher generally hides her 
light under a bushel and modestly performs her 
work from week to week and year to year. 
Occasionally, however, a fine example of true 
professional spirit is reluctantly made public by 
a superintendent. Following is a letter received 
by a County Superintendent of Schools in Ala- 
bama. The young lady who wrote the letter is 
continuing her present position at a sacrifice of 
$200 in salary. oie Mid 
County Supt. of Education. April 17, 1924. 
Dear Mr. —————__: 

You and daddy have certainly “stolen a march 
on me” by carrying on this correspondence. 

However, I am glad, for it gave me once more 
a feeling that I knew what I wanted to do. 





Miss ————— of the — — Works was 
here last Wednesday and offered me $—— for 
sixth, seventh and eighth grade work. Her 


salary was very interesting, but that was the 
only attractive feature. 

After having that conference with you my 
mind was made up to return. If A. E. A. had 
not been in Montgomery, and I had not attended 
no one else would have thought of ——_——. 

Be that as it may with everything weighed, 
money and all, I am returning a signed report of 
my intentions. 

I wish also to say that you, Miss —-, 
and Miss —————— will never know how much 
you’ve done for me. That helpful cooperative 
spirit went a long way in helping me make my 
decision. 

I thank you for writing that nice letter to my 
father. Sincerely, 
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BRYANT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS. F.H. HAFEY IS THE ARCHITECT. CRANE PLUMBING WAS INSTALLED BY A. W. SCOTT AND 
COMPANY UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE BUREAU OF BUILDINGS AND INSPECTION OF THE MINNEAPOLIS BOARD OF EDUCATION 


THE MARK OF DEPENDABLE SANITATION 








When the specifications of a plumbing instal- 
lation call for Crane piping materials and Crane 
fixtures, you can be reasonably certain that the 
designers have also made the other provisions 
necessary toinsure safety and long life through- 
out the system. Generally conceding that the 
Crane name indicates the highest of quality 


standards, leading architects and engineers 
make “Crane”’ their basis of comparison when 
thorough dependability isessential. With Crane 
branches carrying stocks of Crane piping and 
fixtures in every important city in the country, 
you need never accept materials that fall short 
of the recommended Crane quality. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City and San Francisco 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. 


CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
C® CRANE, PARIS 











Crane “Clermont” 
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— Guaranteed 
All plumbing fixtures bearing the Koxc() 
trade mark are guaranteed to be of the best ‘ 
quality and give entire satisfaction to schools. , 
There is no question as to their excellence of i 
design and finish. Their endurance and wear- | 
ing qualities are a matter of record. 
onc(y plumbing fixtures reflect in every 
detail the accumulated knowledge and skill 
of over 45 years of experience in manufactur- 
ing plumbing fixtures for schools. You can’t 
go wrong when you install Komc(y brand of 
plumbing goods. 
Write today for complete information 
BRANCHES 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Houston, Tex. N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. ’ 
Birmingham, Ala. Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Davenport, Ia. St. Louis, Mo. 
Memphis, Tenn. Pueblo, Colo. 
Dallas, Tex. j 
' 
— Me t i | 
—t anu age r Schools 1) oe ee {—_— 





—Supt. J. B. Russell of Wheaton, Ill., has resigned 
after a service of 29 years. 

Supt. G. C. Mayhew of Virdens, Ill., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

Supt. R. D. Brown of Grant City, Mo., has been 
reelected for a sixth consecutive term. 

—Supt. G. F. Glendening of Moline, Kans., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

ao Mr. W. E. Moore of Nashville, Tenn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Franklin, to suc 
ceed A. J. Haun. 

-Supt. Amos Grothe of Rapid City, 8S. D., has been 
reelected for a sixth term. 

-Mr. J. B. Forsythe has been elected superintend 
ent of schools at Cherokee, Kans. 

Mr. G. E. Watson of Stevens Point, Wis., has been 
elected superintenedent of schools at Waupaca, to 
succeed BE. G. Lange resigned. 

-Supt. W. R. Curtis of Alton, Ill, has been re 
elected for the next year. 

-Supt. Paul Keller of the Waukegan, Ill., town 
ship high school has announced his resignation at the 
close of the school year. 

Supt. L. E. Gayman of the Caledonia, O., central 
ized school, has announced his resignation at the 
close of the school year. 

Supt. Frank L. Smart of Davenport, Ia., has been 
reelected for another three-year term, at a salary of 
$6,250 per year. 

-Supt. J. H. Winstrom of Springfield, Ill., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

Supt. F. B. Harris of Lebanon, O., has been re 
elected for a third term of three years. 

Supt. J. H. Riser of Juliette, Ga., has been re 
elected for another year 

Supt. T. W. Stanley of Weatherford, Tex., has 
been reelected for another term of two years 

-Mr. R. E. Balliette of Port Washington, Wis., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Sturgeon 
Bay, at a salary of $5,500. 

Mr. H. I. Tice of Rankin, Ill., has resigned and 
will enter the University of Illinois in preparation 
for a master’s degree. 

Supt. C. E. Spaulding of Tipton, Ind., has an- 
nounced his resignation on August first 

—Supt. W. F. Shirley of Marshalltown, Ia., has been 
reelected for possner three-year term 

Mr. S. W. Gentry of Kingsport, Tenn., has ac 
cepted the superintendency at Princeton, W. Va 

-Supt. E. V. Bowers of Galion, QO., will retire at 
the close of the school year. 

—Mr. BE. S. Kerr of Wellington, O., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Martins Ferry, to suc- 











ceed R. C. Maston, who goes to Elyria. Supt. J. E. Langwith of Terrell, Tex., has been re- 
—Supt. Darrell Joyce of Hamilton, O., has been ap elected for another year. 
pointed to serve on a special committee which is to Mr. F. M. Shelton of Elyria, O., has assumed the 


study school problems in Ohio. Among the problems superintendency at Springfield. Mr. Shelton is suc- 
to be taken up by the committee will be school tax ceeded by R. C. Maston. 


rates, building construction, financial resources, —Supt. John S. Clark of the Waukegan, IIl., grade 
teacher shortage, overhead costs, supervision, platoon schools, has been reelected for the next year. 
plan, salaries and zeneral school efficiency. Mr. E. D. Jungerman of Nixon, Tex., has been 
—Supt. J. G. Walvoord of Sheboygan, Wis., will elected superintendent of schools at Pearsall, to suc- 
retire on July first. ceed Mrs. T. D. Simmons. 
Supt. Glen E. Sunderlin of Spirit Lake, Ida., has -Mr. O. H. Setzepfandt of Eagle Grove, Ia., has been 
been relected for another year. 


elected superintendent of schools at Rolfe. 
Mrs. Minnie D. Bean has been elected assistant Supt. W. L. Coggins of Southington, Conn., will 
Superintendent of city schools at Tacoma, Wash. retire on June 30th. 

Supt. A. C. Thornton of Charleston, Wash., has Mr. R. C. Maston, of Martins Ferry, O., on April 
been reelected for the next year. 7th assumed the superintendency at Elyria. 

Supt. J. P. Street has been reelected head of the Supt. R. J. Condon of Cincinnati has made appli- 
schools at Bedford, Ia. cation for a year’s leave of absence to take up special 

Mr. CC, A. Gwinn of Cameron, Mo., has been elected work on the editorial staff of the Atlantic Monthly. 
superintendent of schools at Aurora, to succeed Mr. Mr. Condon is completing the last year of a five-year 
Clayton. . contract. 

Supt. A. H. Smith of Winters, Tex., has been re- Announcement has been made of the marriage of 
elected for the next year, Assistant Supt. E. D. Roberts of Cincinnati, to Miss 


Mr. A. C. Ellis of Gatesville, Tex., has been Roseabelle G. Mitchell, secretary to Supt. R. J. Con- 
elected superintendent of schools at El Camo. 


don. 
Mr. E. B. Perry has been elected superintendent Supt. A. A. Slade of Casper, Wyo., has been re- 
of schools at Washburn, Wis., at a salary of $2,200. elected for the next year, at a salary of $7,500, together 
Mr. J. C. Ingram has been elected superintendent with traveling expenses in attending conventions. 
of —— at Goose Creek, Tex., to succeed J. F. Casper is a city of 30,000 population and takes first 
Crawford. 


place in the production of gasoline. Sufficient gaso- 
line is produced in one day to keep 850,000 automobiles 
running 24 hours. 

Supt. G. W. Beswick of Poplar Bluff, Mo., has 
been reelected for a seventh consecutive term. 

—Supt. Wilmot G. Whitfield of Roslyn, Wash., has 
been reelected for another year. Mr. Whitfield is 
completing his ninth year of service. 

Mr. Nelson C. Smith, supervising principal at 
Leonia, N. J., has been reelected for the next year at 
a salary of $4,500 Mr. Smith will enter upon his 
fourth year of service in Leonia. 

—Supt. D. E. Wiedman of Bellingham, Wash., has 
been reelected for another three-year term. 


Supt. R. W. Bardwell of Rock Island, Ill., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

Supt. J. M. Logan of Eagle Grove, Ia., will re 
ceive an increase in salary. Mr. Logan will begin the 
second year of his present three-year term. 

Mr. R. H. Graham of Sutton, Neb., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Auburn, at a salary of 
$2,750 a year. 

Supt. Homer D. Knowles of Quitman, Ga., has 
been unanimously reelected for the next year. 

Supt. Wm. C. Hobbs of Bristol, R. I., has been 
reelected at a salary of $3,000 a year. 

Supt. Alvin C. Kibbey of Shelbyville, Ind., has 


been reelected for the next year. Mr. Kibbey was Supt. O. H. Plenske of Menasha, Wis., has been 

elected to succeed the late J. W. Holton in January reelected for a three-year term. 

last : : Mr. J. W. Browning of Washburn. Wis., has been 
Supt. J. W. Caplinger of Maysville, Ky., has an elected superintendent of schools at Rhinelander. Mr. 

nounced his resignation at the close of the school E. B. Perry, formerly principal of the high school, 

year, 


succeeds Mr. Browning at Washburn. 


Supt. J. C tjond of Macon, Mo., has been re Supt. James H. Harris has been reelected at 


elected for another year 


Pontiac, Mich., for a term of three years, beginning 

Supt. T. F. Hames of Heavener, Okla., has been with July first. 
reelected for the next year. L. B. MeGuffin, Superintendent of the Yoakum 
Supt. T. W. Gosling of Madison, Wis., has been Public Schools, has recently been reelected to the 


reelected for another three-year term. 
Supt. H. H. Hutton of Kingsville, Tex., has been Supt. Jeremiah E. Burke of Boston has been re- 
reelected to serve another year. elected for six years by unanimous vote of the school 
Supt. Gladstone Califf of Richland, Ia., has been Comnuittee. 
reelected for the next year. R. G. Vinson, Principal of Royse City, Texas, 
Mr. L. E. Mantor has been elected superintendent Public Schools has accepted a similar position in the 
of schools at Wapello, Ia., to succeed I. F. Finger. schools of Ocilla, Ga 
Supt. W. L. Rhea has been reelected for the next L. C. Montgomery was recently reelected as Super- 
year at Mediapolis, Ia. vising Principal of the Cambria Schools at a salary 
Mr. ¢ W. Price of Grass Lake, Mich., has been of 2300, an increase of $300 over his last year’s salary. 
elected superintendent of schools at Jonesville. salary 
Supt. T. J. Tormey of Grundy Center, Ia., has Mr. G. E. Everett of Lakeland, Florida, has been 
been reelected for another year. reelected supervising principal at an increase of 
Earl W. Anderson of Charleston, Ill., has resigned twenty-five dollars a month. 
enter the State University (Continued on Page 124) 


position for two years. 
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UNUSUALLY STURDY IN CONSTRUCTION 
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PLATE 205 
UNIVERSAL SEAT ACTION CLOSET 


Includes siphon jet bowl; two-piece oak seat 
with malleable galvanized hinge and “HAAS” 
Universal Seat Action Valve with Compression 
Stop in white nickel finish. 


Can be furnished with polished nickel plated 
valve, nickel plated cast brass hinge and oper- 
ating lever, if specified. 

Universal Seat Action Closets, or “Haas” Plate 200 
Line, have a direct action type of valve which may 


be installed over staple bowls of either siphon jet 
or washdown pattern. 





With the regular piping required for flush valves, the action of the Uni- 
versal is quick and positive, giving a thorough flush with pressures as low 
as fifteen pounds. 


HAAS SEAT ACTION CLOSETS are ideal for schools and other public 
institutions where constant use is accompanied by frequent abuse, and 
where dependability and freedom from repair are essential. 

Haas Products have met the most rigid require- 

ments for a quarter of a century and have triumphed 

over the most adverse conditions. 


There is a service reason for the liberal guarantee 
that accompanies every Haas Valve. 


PLATE 706 
PRESSURE TANK SEAT ACTION CLOSET 


Includes washdown bowl; two-piece oak seat with mal- 
leable galvanized hinge; 8” x 24” galvanized pressure 
tank and “Master” valve. Equipped with nickel plated 
trimmings if specified. 

The Plate 700 Line is designed for installation with small 
supply piping; for use with staple siphon jet or wash- 
down bowls and with concealed or exposed tank. 


Send for Catalog— 
With Roughing Charts 





FLUSH 
VALVES 


PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 


DAYTON OHIO 
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° oe a f 
ive school buildings the best way: 
ARERR 
AVE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong, 
rigid Wiremold Conduit. Then when you want 
to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 
change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 
ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 
and ceilings. 
For well-wired school buildings 
Specifi 
/ pecily 
Wiremold conduit is the best for 
surface wiring, because it is sturdy, 
good-looking, easiest to apply,and 
least expensive. (@ O N D U UUs 
American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 








(Continued from Page 122) 

—Charles E. O'Neill, formerly principal of school 
No. 178, Brooklyn, has been named associate superin 
tendent of the New York schools. 

—Reelections of Superintendents in Kansas: H. Pr. 
Study, Atchison, salary $5,100; J. A. Fleming, Donner 
Springs; A. D. Zook, Wellington, salary $3,190. Elec- 
tions: W. O. Stark, Mulvane; F. L. Schlagle, assist- 
ant superintendent, Kansas City, salary $4,000. 

—Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston has announced her 
candidacy for reelection to the state superintendency 
of Washington. While she will have opposition it is 
believed she will be reelected. 

—The women candidates for county superintend- 
encies scored in the lowa elections. Among the suc- 
cessful ones are: Mrs. Allie Paine, of Marengo, for 
Iowa county; Jane McCormick, of Tipton, for Cedar 
county; Lulu B. Secrist, of Marion, for Linn county; 
Myrtle Jamison, of Wapello, for Louisa county; E. 
D. Bradley, of Muscatine, for Muscatine county; Eliza- 
beth Trei, Clinton, for Clinton county; Estelle Coon, 
Brooklyn, for Poweshiek county, and Hermine Schnek- 
loth, Davenport, for Scott county. 

—Supt. L. E. Seitz of Commercial Point, O., has been 
reelected for a two-year term. 

—Supt. J. R. Inman of Red Oak, Ia., has recently 
been elected president of the local Rotary Club. 

—Mr. Eaton Summers of Lincoin, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Randolph for the 
coming year. 

—Mr. G. O. Smith, superintendent of schools at 
Princeton, Ill., and former county superintendent, has 
filed suit against the board of supervisors of Bureau 
County for $3,000. The suit is to collect back salary 
which Smith claims is due him. 

—Supt. J. B. Smith of Brady, Tex., has been re- 
elected for another year. 

—Supt. H. Ambrose Perrin of Joliet, Ill, has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Granville Stanley Hall, president-emeritus of 
Clark University, died at his home in Worcester, Mass., 
on April 24th, at the age of 78. Dr. Hall was born at 
Ashfield, Mass., in 1846. He was president of Clark 
University from 1888 to his retirement in 1920. He was 
the founder of the American Journal of Psychology, 
a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and the author of many books. 

—Mr. Charles J. Smith has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
Mr. Smith will receive a salary of $3,400 a year and 
an allowance of $30 a month for the use of his auto 
mobile in connection with his duties. 

—Mr. C. W. Crouse has resigned as superintendent 
of schools at Lebanon, Ill. Mr. Crouse is succeeded 
by Mr. E. M. Schueneman. Mr. Schueneman is a 
graduate of Central Wesleyan College and has been 
at Nashville for the past four years 

—Mr. R. H. Beall of lowa City, Ia., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Bellevue, to succeed C, 
Cc. Miles. 

Supt. E. E. Lewis of Flint, Mich., has been un- 
animously reelected for another year. 

—Mr. George Hillier has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at LaHarpe, III. 

—Supt. J. C. Godbey of Plattsburg, Mo., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. R. M. Pulliam has been elected superintendent 
of the elementary schools of Litchfield, Ill, for the 
next year. 

—Mr. A. W. Shields has been elected superintendent 











Supt. G. D. Dieterich of Carrollton, Mo., has been superintendent of the Bath Township Consolidated 


unanimously reelected for another year. Schools near Yellow Springs. 
of schools at Wellington, O., to succeed Mr. Kerr. Mr. H. R. Gorrell, Principal of the high school at 

Supt. D. Walter Potts of East St. Louis, Ill., has Massillon, Ohio., has been elected superintendent of 
been reelected for the next year. schools to fill the unexpired term of the late L. E. 

Mr. G. B. Farrell of Cedar Falls, Ia., has been York 
elected superintendent of the consolidated school at Mr. Everett Veerman has been elected secretary 
Dysart, for the coming year of the school board at Pekin, Il. 

~Mr. E. W. Powers has been appointed superin- Mr. James East has been elected clerk of the 
tendent of schools at Fairbury, Ill school board at Altoona, Kans. 

Mr. D. P. Hawkins of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been Mr. James L. Kautz has been elected chief clerk 
elected superintendent of schools at Astoria, III. in the office of the business manager at Cincinnati, 

Supt. R. R. Banner of Bramwell, W. Va., has O. Mr. Kautz succeeds Mr. H. P. Becker who resigned 
been reelected for the ensuing year. to take a commercial position. 

Mr. Philip Griebel of Warrensburg. Mo., has been Mr. Wilbert C. Wehn has been elected secretary 
elected superintendent of schools at Spiro, Okla., to of the school board at Johnstown, Pa., succeeding the 
succeed J. E. Wales late Charles H. Meyer. Mr. Wehn was formerly assist- 

Mr. Wm. T. Darling of Eau Claire, Wis., has been ant to Mr. Meyer and has been with the school board 
elected superintendent of schools at Wauwatosa. for the past four years, 

Mr. John N. Breer, assistant superintendent of Miss Lauretta Leedon has been elected secretary 
schools at Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed of the school board at Laurel, Ia. 
principal of the West High School, to succeed C. W. —Mrs. H. H. Richmond is the first woman to be 
Boardman. Mr. Greer will also have the title of ad elected a member of the school board at Hannibal, 
visor in industrial education and will continue his Mo. 
present duties in directing industrial training in the Mr. F. A. Martin has resigned from the school 


schools board at Hamilton, Mo., after a service of more than 
25 years During his long service, Mr. Martin was 
especially active on the building committee and he 
gave many evening hours as well as much time from 
his private business to the work of the schools. 

Mr. Thomas Shallcross, for many years a member 
of the school board of Philadelphia, died at his home 
in that city on March 17th, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Shallcross who was a member of the board for 33 
years, gave freely of his time and efforts in the in- 

terests of the schools. He attained the distinction of 
0 L FFI | being its oldest member, both in age and years of 
service, and through his ripe experience in all school 
matters, rendered very valuable service to the Phila- 

; x7 _~ = r delphia school system. 

) 7 Mr. C. W. Handman, business manager of the 
Cincinnati, O., schools, has been reelected a member 
of the library board by the board of education. Mr. 
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BECOMES PROFESSIONAL ADVISOR Handman has been a member for the past fourteen 
“ : ath years. 
Mr. Paul F. Neverman of Marinette, Wis., on -Mr. Paul E. Weber has been elected president of 


July first, becomes affiliated with the architec- [the School board at Hoopeston, Ill, succeeding Dr. 

tera) fe o Daskdine » Dock ‘ L. B. Russell. Mr. Arthur Campbell has been elected 

ural firm of Parkinson & Dockendorff, of La _ secretary of the same body to succeed L. B. Alkire. 

Crosse. Mr. Neverman, who was _ formerly At Quincy, Ill, Mr. J. C. Whitefield has been 

superintendent of city schools at Marinette, will — i eee of the school board, and Mr. Wilton 

. ~ y > “ ’ lite secretary. 

act in the capacity of special advisor to the firm, Mrs. Ciyée Roath has been elected cleck of the 

in the planning of school equipments as well as school board at Dallas City, Ill, succeeding Mrs. 

in the checking of plans from an educational] Shaw. 

standpoint. Mr. Altred W. Gray has resigned as a member 
of the school board at Niagara Falls, N. Y., after a 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS - *ervice of eight years. 


a neat eae a a ns Ses é A -Mr. E. F. Burch, business manager of the school 
the School Seard ot bocinntela "de cman? f — % ey ye eo been | reelected ted 
Akine. = 3 wo Be another year. Mr. E. A. Sheldon has been reelecte 
rae M. G. Davis of Brooklyn, Ia., has been elected for another year as chief engineer of the school sys- 
superintendent of schools at Indianola vom. ‘ 
Mr. R. H. Brown of Dayton, Ky., has been elected —LaSalle, lli. Mr. J. E. Coleman has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Morristown, Tenn. president of the school board, and Mr. Conrad Rein- 
Mr. H. E. Zuber of Oxford, O., has been eeclted hard secretary. 
—Supt. Wm. J. Burrett of Hersey, Mich., has an Mr. G. W. Allison has been elected president, and 


nounced his resignation to take effect at the close of Mrs. Blanche Wells secretary, of the school board at 
the year. Aledo, Ill. 
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Clow Marble Work 


There is no finer marble work—whether it be for stall 
partitions, walls of lavatories, showers, vapor baths, 
ete., or fine ornamental work such as tables or benches 
—than that done by Clow workmen in our marble mills. 
This is one of the oldest departments of the Clow Busi- 
ness, and the same high standards of workmanship, 
material and sanitation prevail as in hospital equip- 
ment. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


General Offices 
534-546 S. FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO 


Sales offices in principal cities 
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in Schools. 


from heavily designed patterns. 


lation once made will last a lifetime. 
highly finished, and heavily 


tinual care of enameled goods. 





Made only by the 


Haydenville, Mass. 


The New Model Puro Liberty Drinking Fountain 
Represents the Greatest Advance Made in 
Drinking Fountain Construction. 


This Fountain Was Designed Especially for Use | 


All Puro Fountains are made of solid bronze cast metal 
No breakage possible. 
Nothing to crack, chip or become unsightly. 
Puro fountains are 
nickel plated. 
always clean and inviting, and do not require the con- 


Write Today for Our Catalog 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN 
























NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


Combine 
PERMANENCE RELIABILITY 
EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 
are now and have been 
giving satisfactory service 
for years under trying 
conditions in the largest 
shower installations in the 
world. 














THE LOCK SHIELD FLOW CONTROL 
Regulates the force of water from the 
shower head and can be set to give a de- 
termined quantity of water and can not 
be tampered with; this makes the 
Niedecken Shower especially adaptable 
for school installation. 











An instal- 
They are 
installing. 


| Write for Bulletin S. B. 


CO. 








| 























DEMARCATION OF THE DUTIES OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, THE COM- 
MITTEES, THE DISTRICT CLERK, 
AND THE CUSTODIAN’ 

John S. Mount, Inspector of Accounts, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, N. J. 

The legal status of a board of education is 
somewhat of the character of a commercial cor- 
poration, which is an artificial body, that can 
do only the things conferred on it by law and 
which are specified in its charter. A partner- 
ship on the other hand, is a group of two or 
more persons, under mutual agreement, and 
can do anything a natural person can do—that 

is, anything not forbidden by law. 

The functions and powers of a board of edu- 
cation are limited just like those of a corpora- 
tion, and its charter is the school law. Some 
have claimed that a board of education may do 
anything not forbidden by law, but that doctrine 
cannot be upheld. 

What I have to say will apply largely to all 
school boards, but I have in mind particularly 
borough, town and township districts governed 
by Article VII of the New Jersey school law. 


The law says, “Each board of education 
elected as provided in this article shall be a 
body corporate, and shall be known as and 
called the board of education of the school dis- 
SE ee m the cownty of......i... i 
Therefore the group of nine, five, or three 


elected, highly honored men is a board of edu- 
cation only as it may be in a regularly called 
session, (note the word regularly) and the 
members thereof when not in session, are just 
citizens—nothing more or and have no 
more powers than any other citizens of that 
municipality who are not members of the 
board of education. 

If a member of a board has no authority out- 
side of board meetings, and as boards cannot 
sit in continuous session, how is the business of 
the school > Can the 


less 


district to be carried on’? 
board delegate powers to committees, and if it 


‘While this paper, read before the Mercer County 


School Board Association, Feb. 7, 1924, applies speci 
fically to New Jersey, it contains so many facts and 


principles of general application that it 
with benefit by any school board member 


may be read 
Phe Editor 


can, how far can committees go 


in the legal 
transaction of business? These are very im- 
portant questions, and because some _ boards 
have not known the correct answers, they had 
to appear in court at considerable expense to 
their districts to get them. 

Section 120 of the New Jersey law defines 
the powers of a board of education in consider- 
abie detail. After Division III, there is a foot 


note—a quotation from a decision of a court 
case which should throw considerable light on 
our questions. I quote: “A board of educa- 


tion, in seeking proposals for a contract to 
supply school furniture may lawully delegate 
to a committee of its body the duty of prepar- 
ing and submitting the specifications for such 
purpose, and of conducting negotiations for the 
contract; provided, the proposals and the results 
of the negotiations are first reported to and 
considered by the board before final action in 
awarding the contract.” 

It appears from the foregoing that a com- 
mittee cannot be clothed with the power to 
make a contract; that the functions of a com- 
mittee are to open up the way, so a contract 
can be entered into. There is much work of a 
valuable nature which a committee can do 
better perhaps than a larger body can—which 
will assist in the efficient and intelligent func- 
tioning of the board. 

Many a time have I read in the minutes of 
boards of education sentences something like 
this: “On motion of Mr. A, seconded by Mr. 
B, the teachers’ committee be authorized to 
negotiate with Mr. C, for position of teacher 
with power to act.” This means that the com- 
mittee was instructed to make a contract with 
Mr. C. In the light of the law, the above action 
was illegal. In some cases, however, the action 
of the committee is afterward confirmed, or the 
committee makes the deal, subject to a legal 
contract to be made by the board. This latter 
step, however, is not always taken, and there 
may never exist a legally made contract. 

Another delegation of power, perhaps more 
frequent than the representative one just men- 
tioned, is one assumed, if not by direct action 
of the board, by the supervising principal of a 
district, or a principal of a school in the altera- 
tion of the course or courses of study, and the 
selection of textbooks. 





15X 


| , 

un! NIEDECKEN SHOWER 
FT 

PATENTED ° 


NR150 — AN ECONOMY SHOWER 


Consisting of 4%-inch NIEDECKEN MIXER, rough nickel 
plated, with wall support. 
plated shower head, 30 Deg. Ell. connection, Lock Shield 
Flow Control and pipe supports. 

No Piping Included—The Price is $25.00. 

Piping is furnished by erecting plumber and can be fin- 

ished with white enamel paint or aluminum bronze after 


4-inch cast brass rough nickel 


HoFFMANN & Bittincs Mec. Co. 
Ss. A. 


S SINCE 1655 


MILWAUKEE. VU. 





THE INCOMPARABLE 





Section 124 (just referred to) reads as fol- 


lows: “No principal or teacher shall be ap- 
pointed, transferred or dismissed, nor the 
amount of his salary fixed; no school term 
shall be determined, nor shall any course of 


study be adopted or altered, nor textbooks be 
selected, except by a majority vote of the 
whole number of members of the board of edu- 
cation.” Note that the law does not say 
“except by a majority vote of those present.” 

When a district clerk’s attention is called to 
a direct violation of this law as indicated by 
his minutes, he will probably say, ““What do 
the members of the board know about it? We 
depend on our principal to attend to these mat- 
ters.” Of course, a board must depend on the 
superintendent or principal for information 
and suggestion. His duty in these matters is 
to advise; the board only has the effective de- 
cisions. 

Committees can earn their salaries if they 
choose to look into things, gather information, 
use their good offices in smoothing the way for 
new projects and better things in their school 
systems, investigate possible extravagances, 
etc., and thus through their fund of informa- 
tion transmitted to the board, enable the board 
to act wisely. 

The only definite authority conferred by law 
on a committee is that in Section 88, governing 
Article VI (city school) districts where “repairs 
not exceeding the sum of $500 may be ordered 
by the committee of the board having charge 
of the repair of school property, without the 
previous order of the board, and without adver- 
tisement.” This power was so flagrantly abused 
by one board of education in this state, that by 
special act of the legislature, all the members 
of that board were legislated out of office. 

With this one exception, committees have no 
powers in law. 

The district clerk bears quite a different 
relation to the board. He is a statutory officer, 
and his duties are distinctly defined. If the 
clerks would learn their duties and then religi- 
ously perform them, the boards would function 
more efficiently. The personnel of a_ board 
must necessarily change from time to time, and 
in some boards new members are elected each 
year. It can hardly be expected that a board 
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Mixometer Showers not 


Only Will Save Water but 
the Cost of Heating Water 


This is because half a turn of 
the Mixometer handle gives any 
desired shower temperature in- 
stantly, no wasting of hot, cold, 
or mixed water trying to “get it 
right.”’ 

Mixometers rarely get out of 
order, they cannot be tampered 
with and when desired will be fur- 
nished with all-metal escutcheons 
and handles — they cannot be 
broken. 


There are other features of Mixo- 
meter Showers which we will be 
glad to tell you about. Also we 
have considerable data covering 
shower installations in institu- 
tions of all sorts. We offer this 
and the facilities of our organiza- 
tion to school boards interested 
in showers. 


SPEAKMAN -COMPANY 


WILMINGTON. DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 
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Liguid Scrub Soap 


Rex Pine Liquid Scrub Soap is superior to ordinary 
scrub soaps because: 

Being a liquid, it mixes with water instantly 

and every drop of soap becomes active. When 

paste or jelly soaps commonly used for scrub- 

bing are put in water there is always a residue 

of undissolved matter which gets onto the 

mop and gets into cracks and crevices, causing 

discoloration and in time, rancid and foul odors. 

Rex Pine eliminates all this. 


ORex Pine is a vegetable oil soap but because 
\ it is made with potash it remains liquid even 
though it contains a greater actual soap con- 
tent than many paste or jelly soaps. Soap 
content is the thing that does the work and 
all that really counts. 
Rex Pine contains in addition, 5 per cent of 
pure Pine-oil which is recognized for its effec- 
tiveness as a disinfectant and which has a very 
pleasing pine woods odor. 


A LABORATORY PRODUCT 


Though not expensive, Rex Pine is a highly standard- 
ized Liquid Scrub Soap and is always the same because 
it is made by the Laboratory method. It does not con- 
tain soda which is so injurious to cork or linoleum 
floors. Rex Pine is a very economical and satisfactory 
soap for schools or public institutions. We make many 
other products that are especially adapted to your uses 
and which take the place of more expensive articles. 





























§ FURTHER INFORMATION 
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Sectening mac 
Blocs a ‘A 

Crystals 
innd 4 HUNTINGTON 
Pipe Opener || LABORATORIES 
Disinfectants INCORPORATED 
Insecticides Huntington Indiana 
JSilk Floss 

_ Shampoo ~ 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ° MAYWOOD, N. J. ° ERNEST SIBLEY, ARCHT. 


The Board of Education of Maywood, N. J., 
solved their ventilation and heating problems by in- 
stalling the Peerless Unit System of Heating and 
Ventilating. 

The Peerless Unit System is the most efficient 
system of heating and ventilating that has ever been 
designed. Building committees who adopt the Peer- 
less Unit System are assured of maximum ventilation 
at minimum operating costs. 


Economy in fuel consumption and labor are the 
outstanding features of school buildings equipped 
with the Peerless Unit System. 

Install the best and you will have no regrets. 

Our engineering force is at your service. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 
Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 














On Your Next New 
School Building - - - - 


make sure that CLEAN AIR is pro- 
vided for—both economically and 
with reliability. 


MIDWEST AIR FILTERS not only 
remove all harmful dust, and with it 
most of the bacteria, but are virtu- 
ally permanent fool proof equipment 
requiring almost no operating super- 
vision. 


Until you have investigated their 
characteristics thoroughly you have 
not investigated the subject of 
CLEAN SCHOOLROOM AIR. 


Have you a copy of “Methods of 
Cleaning Atmospheric Air” by A. M. 
Goodloe? It is probably the only com- 
prehensive study of the subject in 
existence. We'll gladly mail you a 
copy if you'll write Dept. F-11. 





oo CRAIG sTREeT west 100 EAST 4 7 STREET MIOWEST AIR FIL ERS PACIFIC We 
MON TaEAaL vi EW Vo city 933 MONAONOCK BUILD 























In 
School 


Auditoriums 





USE 





KNOWLES AIR DIFFUSERS 


Under the Fixed Seats 
To Regulate the Distribution of Fresh Air 


Made of Cast Iron from 4” to 10” in diam- 
eter. Knowles Notch Air Diffuser can be 
easily adjusted in recessed notches which 
cannot slip. Lugs for either wood or con- 
crete floor anchorage. 


The Knowles Notch Air Diffuser is a proven 
device, which assures the comfort of the 
audiences in the balcony as well as in the 
lower floor. 


Fresh air, warm or cool, is distributed with 
perfect uniformity throughout the entire 
auditorium, by adjusting the caps of the 
diffusers and when properly adjusted the 
device is locked so that it cannot be tam- 
pered with. 


Vv 


For detailed information send for our 
new Booldet B 














Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 
202 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
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<ger—|| FIRESCAPE 
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Kay 
You are carrying fire insur- 
ance to protect your school 
building against loss by fire. 


What are you doing to pro- 
tect the lives confined with- 
in its walls? 
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Every one of them is more 
— eer 4 valuable than building and 
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: — 3 real estate combined. In- 
uM 5 sure them all against the 
Seay Ae perils of fire by equipping 
ray at = your school building with a 
a Dow Spiral Slide Firescape 
“t} — and sleep. soundly 0’ 
8 nights. 
oH Write for details now—be- 
re fore it happens. 
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qe] Dow Co. 
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The Automatic 
Humidity Control 
Apparatus 
of 


The National 
System 








THIS NAME 


| in connection with a steam heat- 
| ing system, provides an unique 
| degree of assurance. Over 30,000 
installations—over 36 years of expe- 
rience—a_ policy of intelligent co- 











Accurate control of indoor 
humidity is essential to proper 
health. National apparatus for 
the control of humidity is abso- 





National Humidity Humidity Controller 


Controller lutely automatic. It is so sensi- with case removed operation with school executives, ar- 
tive that the variation of a few | ° : é 
. ver cmt te Se relative ny | . chitects and heating contractors—a 
f a room will cause the controller to increase or decrease the amount of ; ; ; 
moisture being admitted to the heating system. reputation for service built upon our con- 
You can install National Humidity Control with absolute assurance that 


it will function exactly right, within very close limits. 
marked reduction in fuel bills and promote better health. 
Humidity Controller is made with the same watchlike precision that distin- 
guishes the National Temperature Regulation Apparatus. 


When you specify National Humidity Control 
Apparatus you select the product of a house 
known for two decades as the leading manufac- 
turer of quality equipment—an important consid- 


DYN 
METAPHRAM 
PU UU 





eration. 


investigation. 


A list of installations will be sent 
on request and we invite your 


It will result in a 
The National 





2301 KNOX AVE. 


Offices in principal cities 








A 


NATIONAL REGULATOR CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








| tinued interest in Webster Systems AFTER 
they are sold—these factors have com- 
bined to make it worth while for every 
school executive to know Webster. For 
help on heating problems, write Camden. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. $3 
Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Established 1888 
42 U. S. Branches 
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member will know all the law especially at the 
beginning of his term of office, and while 
“ignorance is no excuse,” I do sympathize with 
a new member in this respect. The district 
clerk, however, frequently retains his position 
from year to year, and this is as it should be, 
provided he is a good one. In order to be a 
good, efficient and capable official he must in 
the first place know “how,” and to know how 
means a vast amount of study. Because of the 
changing membership of the board, he should 
be in a very large way the legal adviser of the 
board (the steering committee so to speak), to 
the extent at least of pointing out to the board 
the things it can or cannot legally do. He 
should keep his work up to date, and if he com- 
plies with the law, and the rules and regula- 
tions of the state board of education, in charge 
of the commissioner of education for enforce- 
ment through the business manager of the staté 
department of public instruction, he will have 
to keep up his work. If he makes the proper 
monthly reports to the board, his work must 
be up to the date of the last regular meeting. 
The clerk is the bookkeeper, the secretary of 
the board meetings, and has many duties to 
perform at specified times, his failure to do 
which may cause the board no end of trouble 
and cause considerable expense to the district. 
This is doubtless the reason the law says, “He 
shall before entering upon the duties of his 
office, execute and deliver to the said board a 
bond in a sum to be fixed by the said board.” 
Since he handles little or no money many 
boards think it unnecessary to require a bond. 
You will agree with me that a bond is neces- 
sary if for no other reason than to safeguard 
the valuable records of the board. The very 
fact that one is bonded is likely to make the 
ordinary person a little more careful. 


3ut the office of district clerk carries with it 
larger duties and greater responsibilities than 
those usually designated by the title of “clerk.” 
If a board member has no authority, and a 
committee of the board has no authority, be- 
tween meetings, who then must do the things 
necessary to be done in that interval? The 
district clerk must act. He is the representa- 


tive of the board. It is he specifically on whom 
the law confers the power “to purchase supplies 
when authorized by the board.” I cannot find 
in the law that such authority can legally be 
delegated to anyone else. In fact, all orders 
must pass through his hands, and be signed by 
him. He has important duties prescribed by 
law to perform without direction or authority 
of the board, such as the posting of notices of 
district meetings, failure to do so which sub- 
jects him to a fine of $20; to certify to the 
assessor and others the amount of tax to be 
raised to pay bonds and interest; to transmit 
bond issue proceedings to the attorney-general; 
and to make the monthly inspection and certif- 
ication of school registers before a teacher can 
legally receive salary. He is a very important 
official, and the board should require of him the 
fullest performance of his duties. If he is effi- 
cient, the board should make the compensation 
commensurate with the office, both as to its 
importance and its dignity. 


There are some other things not mentioned 
directly in the law which boards of education 
should do if they are to keep up with present- 
day educational demands. The constant increase 
in population, and demands for a broader and 
more diversified curriculum (requiring more 
classroom facilities) places a great responsibil- 
ity upon boards of education. Building surveys 
are required in many instances, and these should 
be made in anticipation of future needs. They 
should not be delayed until a crisis is imminent 
because it takes time to provide school build- 
ings. The situation must be carefully studied, 
the facts carefully and accurately enumerated, 
and then “sold” to the district. When that is 
done the money will be forthcoming to provide 
proper buildings and equipment. 


Another important duty is the annual budget. 
The district clerk should prepare a tentative 
budget somewhat in advance of the time of its 
adoption. Each member of the board should 
have a copy of it, and then the work of the board 
members begins. The needs for the coming fis- 
cal year should be carefully studied, the clerk’s 
figures checked and, if the amount exceeds the 
average normal annual increase, this too should 
be carefully analyzed and “sold” to the district 
before the time of the annual district meeting. 


I have endeavored to bring to your attention 
some of the points on which all board members 
perhaps are not fully posted. Unless you are 
sure of your ground my advice is to consult fre- 
quently your legal adviser—the county super- 
intendent. 

“LESSONING” TAXES 

—Occasionally a newspaper editor has a 
sense of humor as well as a sense of justice 
and allows a communication from a disgruntled 
reader to carry its own reply as well as its 
original message. An illustration of an argu- 
ment for rather than against improved educa- 
tion is contained in a letter published in the 
exact spelling and punctuation of a reader to 
the Beaufort, N. C., News: 

OPPOSES COUNTY 
Editor Beaufort newes, 

I want to say something about this county 
unit they Say that it will lesson our tax but I 
think by that it will be like it was when the 
assessors sest our property they said it would 
lesson taxes by raising our valuation heigher 
they said that taxes could not exceed over 10 
per ct higer than they were in 1918 but you 
see where they have gone So you can mark it 
all pals it is not so I have got enough of con- * 
soladation for my part if you will cut the 
School term down to 6 month to the year th.c 
children will lern more than they doe and also 
stop paying so many heigh price teachers and 
get clear of Mr. wright and hire a cheaper man 
and you can lowern tax rate this 8 month school 
is a course when I was a boy I went to school 3 
month to the year and learnt more than they 
do now they study more foolishness than any 
thing else chainge book where they learn them 
or not thire is children in our School at newport 
that has chaings books three or four times and 
cant read the first book so if you will cut of- 
ficers salries you can lesson tax rates not with- 
out I hope all the people of Carteret County 
will take a lesson from this and go to the poles 
like gentlemen and kill this unit plan I am 
against it your friend 


UNIT PLAN 


E. L. M. 
Newport, N. C. 
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Your first thought— 


| 
The Children’s Safety | 


The sense of satisfaction on the part of the 
school authorities—the thought of having 
discharged the grave duty—that of protect- 
ing the lives of the innocent children—will 
be a source of great satisfaction. 

When you install a “CENTURY” Bubbler 
Fountain you have the assurance of having 
made the children safe from germs or in- 
fection, incident to the use of faucets, cups, 
etc. 


Bubbler 
readily 





“ ; »” 


A-60 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Mail this cou- 
pon today for 
beautiful illus- 
trated cata- 


logue and trade 


prices. | 


Gentlemen: 





These fountains can be furnished | 

in various styles. Style A-60 is 

of porcelain enameled construc- 

tion equipped with style B-1 

Bubbler head self closing N. P. 

stop cock and _  =°suitable for 

school, corridors, etc, 

‘| Style B.-1 
that can 

} stalled on any of our fountains. 
They are so constructed that the 
children’s lips cannot touch the 

head. This type we 

suggest or recommend 

for Schools and Public Buildings. 


CENTURY BRASS WORK, INC. 


---------- 


ee 


Kindly send us catalog of your com- 
plete line and oblige. 
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No. B-1. 


is a Bubbler head 
be conveniently in- } 





Temperature of the Classroom 
Is One of Your School Problems 


CCURATE thermometers 
the only kind that is given 
the “Wilder” mark—will tell 
when the point of healthful 
temperatures is reached. 
Schools everywhere are 
equipped with Wilder Ther- 
mometers, because careful test- 
ing in our factory, plus the test 
of practical use, has assured a 
product that can be relied 
upon. 
Get a quotation on “Wilder” 
Thermometers from your job- 
ber or direct from us. 




















THERMOMETER 









CO.,TROY,N.Y. 











A FINANCIAL REPORT ON EXPENDITURES 
IN SCHOOLS 

“A Financial Report to Citizens on Expendi- 
tures in Public Schools” is the title of a report 
presented to the school board of Miller, South 
Dakota, covering the school expenditures in 
South Dakota and the surrounding states. In 
preparing the report, the Strayer-Engelhardt 
accounting system was used as a means of arriv- 
ing at itemized operating costs for comparative 
purposes. Blanks were sent to all schools using 
the system in the states of South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and North Dakota. There were thirty 
schools in all to which blanks were sent and 
replies were received from 22 schools. 

In making the study and compiling the data 
for the report, it was necessary to make a separ- 
ate distribution for cities with more than 1,000 
average daily attendance and one for those with 
less than 1,000 a. d. a. The following conclu- 
sions should be noted: 

1. Small schools pay about twice as much for 
“general control” as the large schools. This is 
almost entirely in the item of salaries of the 
superintendent’s office. The smaller the system 
the larger the per capita cost per superintend- 
rent. The smaller community pays more money 
*per a. d. a. for teachers’ salaries, yet the salary 
schedule of the larger system is higher than the 
smaller school. This is due to the opportunity 
for efficiency in the larger system. 

2. Supplies and textbooks are higher per 
capita in the small system. 

3. The percentage of high school enrollment 
is seven per cent higher in the small system. 

4. The total instructional service is $7 
higher in the large system than in the small 
system. 

5. Fuel is one and two-thirds times higher 
for the small school. 

6. The large system has about sixty per cent 
higher debt service and capital outlay than the 
small system. This is generally caused by new 
buildings and equipment. 

7. School systems paying more than 75 cents 
per capita for health service and nurse service 
receive in return about five per cent better atten- 
dance as calculated by the ratio of a. d. a. to 
total enrollment. Nine schools spent from $0.58 
to $2.10 per a. d. a. for health service. 


In making its recommendations to the board, 
the committee suggested that the following dis- 
crepancies receive attention: 

1. Miller stands high in salary of superin- 
tendent. The city is the smallest in size and 
only one school pays more to its superintendent. 

2. The principal’s salary is high. 

3. The salaries of teachers are almost $5.50 
per a. d. a. less than the average in cities of less 
than 1,000 a. d. a. Miller salaries should aver- 
age $121 more each year, per teacher, before the 
average of nine cities with less than 1,000 a. d. a. 
can be reached. The salaries are a little higher 
than in schools with more than 1,000 a. d. a. 

4. Miller stands low on supplies used for in- 
struction. 

5. The organization of building maintenance 
whereby not as much janitor service as usual is 
employed in the schools has made quite a saving 
on this item of janitor service. The fuel average 
is also low. The low averages are attributed to 
the use of every square inch of building. 

6. The light bill is high but the janitor supply 
bill is low. 

7. The maintenance of plant form is also low. 

8. The $2.28 for insurance which is somewhat 
higher than most averages is accounted for by 
the fact that it is the only insurance paid in the 
last five years. To get the real cost per year 
this figure should be divided by five. 

9. The debt service stands fairly high, while 
the capital outlay is extremely low. The latter 
has been low for the last five years but it should 
not remain so much longer. 

10. Miller stands high in pupil transporta- 
tion. Only three schools on the entire list had 
any transportation charges, so that ony one of 
the three would be much higher than the aver- 
age. 

11. The percentage of attendance is higher 
than the average and is as high as in those 
schools paying for nurse service. 

12. We have a high proportion of high school 
for students. 

13. The total school expense in Miller is $13 
less than that of large cities and $19 less than 
that of small cities. 

14. Excluding “capital outlay” and “debt ser- 
vice” from the total expense, Miller ranks 
twelfth in the group of 22 schools. It also ranks 


seventh in the nine schools of less than 1,000 
a. d. a. 

15. Excluding “capital outlay” and “debt ser- 
vice” from the budget, Miller’s total still stands 
at $12 less than the average of its group of cities 
and only $5 more than the larger school average. 

It is believed that Miller should direct her 
attention to the problem as to what returns are 
being received from the money paid out, particu- 
larly in the matter of teachers’ salaries. The 
question centers around the point as to whether 
an increased salary budget will increase teaching 
efficiency to a greater extent than is at present 
the case with a lower salary schedule. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE 

—Windber, Pennsylvania, in Somerset County, 
is building a new school at a cost of about $150,- 
000. The board is short about $20,000 in the re- 
quired funds. At a recent school board meeting, 
after discussing what could be done to get the 
required money, one of the board members sug- 
gested that instead of omitting the gymnasium 
at a saving of about $9,000 they try to raise this 
amount of money by popular subscription. The 
various members immediately contributed the 
sum of $1,000 to start this subscription list, and 
the citizens of Windber will be asked to make up 
the remainder. 

—Seattle, Wash. The ninth high school in 
Seattle will be opened in September. The high 
school enrollment is now 12,340, or 23 per cent 
of the entire enrollment of the public school 
system. 

—Hartford. The Brown school district has a 
grand list of nearly $90,000,000 which is re- 
garded as one of the richest in Connecticut. It 
embraces the principal business district of this 
city, insurance companies and heavily stocked 
department stores. 

—Rockville, Conn. Every modern convenience 
will be found in the new George Sykes Memorial 
school now under construction in this city. H. 
O. Clough, superintendent of schools, and Philip 
M. Howe, principal of the Rockville high school, 
have gone on an inspection tour of schools in 
New York City and New Jersey. 

Need of School Building Programs 

“The need for a building program becomes evi- 
dent only as cities grow. Growth and develop- 
ment in all cities is not identical. Growth of in- 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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The choice of steel lockers 1s a 
matter for due deliberation and 
should not be settled hurriedly 
at the last minute. 


The more carefully you compare 
lockers, the more certain you are 
to decide finally upon Durand 
Steel Lockers. There are many 
points of superiority which 
Durand representative can best 
explain to you. 


Durand Steel Lockers are made 
in various types. It is worth 
while to learn their advantages. 
If you have not our Catalogue 
M, write us. 





DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH 


DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 

























Compare Cyclone ‘“Galv- 
After” Chain Link Fence 
Fabric with any other chain 
link fabric. There is a big 
difference. 

Cyclone is the perfect “Galv-After” 
Chain Link Fence Fabric, Heavily 
Zinc-Coated (or Hot-G alvanized) 
by Hot-Dipping Process AFTER 
Weaving. No frozen or soldered 
links. No lumps. A beautiful, uni- 
form zinc coating. 
Cyclone is the standard by which 
fence durability and fence service- 
ability are measured. 

Write nearest offices for somaneee 
helesunetion on this better chain 





link fence for sch« ~! grour m and 
Cc we — x * rvice which pen es any 
fe no pr “4 le = also manu- 
fa ore Ire Fes nd Gates pe 


seule sy onl ited to. chad on rope ra, 
Address Dept. 31. 
CICLARS FENCE OP ANS 
Factories ar ud Offic 
Waukegan, ath Cleveland, “Ohic 
News ark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence o Sane 
Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fenc & 
Wire Works) 





Cre LONE 5 


‘Galv-After” Chain Link _ 
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STRENGTH 


This wheel was crushed under tons 
of derbis when a four-story buidling 


collapsed upon it. 


Not a rivet was broken, not a joint 
loosened, nor a fracture in any part. 

Strength of materials is sometimes 
proven by unusual tests, by strains out 
of all proportion to those experienccd 


in actual use. 





Manufacturing Company 


746 Greenbush Street 
MILWAUKEE 


(Continued from Page 130) 
dividual cities can be predicted with a reason- 
able degree of reliability as has been shown by 
many of our public service corporations.” 

So writes Superintendent W. W. Borden of 
South Bend, Indiana, in his annual report. He 
continues: “One of the mistakes made in many 
cities is that of erecting many small buildings to 
care for immedate needs. Small buildings 
dotted over a city mean greater expense in up- 
keep as well as initial cost and also mean fewer 
modern facilities for the children. The larger 
school with more children means that the com- 
munity can give to the children a much better 
and enriched program. For example a school of 
1,000 to 1,200 pupils can afford such facilities as 
auditorium, shops, gymnasium, library facilities 
which are out of the question in smaller units. 

“Another error in many cities has been to 
erect buildings before it is clear in just what 
direction the population is tending to concen- 
trate. In such cases it is wisest to erect tem- 
porary buildings to care for the problem until it 
is clear where the new building should be 
located. 

“The board of education here has made a care- 
ful study of the condition by means of a survey. 
This survey consisted of a study of the trends of 
population, record of births, building permits, 
vacant lots, location of industrial centers, busi- 
ness centers, apartment houses and other things 
that would affect population trends. All this 
was done that school buildings could be located 
properly and on sites large enough to provide 
for the physical education of the child. 

New York School Building Program Rushed 

Statistics of school building construction in 
New York City since January 1, 1918, reveal 
facts about the size of the school building pro- 
gram which has been under way, and the present 
status of the school construction work. 

For the period between January, 1918, and 
March, 1924, the building department of the 
schools completed and opened 93 elementary 
school buildings and five high schools costing 
more than $40,000,000 and provided a seating 
capacity of 87,130. 

There were under construction on March 13, 
1924, new school buildings and additions which 
when completed will provide 118,899 new sittings 
at a total cost estimated at $72,660,763. Since 


This blast wheel is an ex- 
traordinary demonstration for 
the strength of Plexiform con- 
struction and bears out the 
claim of Bayley engineers 

proven many times by less 
severe tests— that Plexiform 
construction has the maximum 
of structural strength, though 
comparatively light in weight. 
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Your 


School 








The most perfect, 
continuous vent- 
ilation— 


With absolute 
elimination of 
trouble, and— 


At the least ex- 
pense— 


“GLOBE” 
VENTILATORS 


Our Catalogue tells you 
WHY the above statements 
| areso. Write for it before 
installing ANY ventilating 
system. 





Address Department J. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR 
COMPANY, TROY,N. Y. 


























March, 1924, contracts for a number of other 
buildings have been awarded bringing the total 
up to approximately 150,000 sittings. 

Of the 82,348 elementary sittings in buildings 
opened between January, 1918, and March, 1924, 
41,354 were in Brooklyn, 19,125 in the Bronx, 
11,825 in Queens, 8,366 in Manhattan, and 1,678 
in Richmond Borough. 

The high school sittings opened included 2,200 
in Brooklyn, 1,966 in Queens, and 616 in Rich- 
mond Borough. 

On March 13th last, there were under con- 
struction 113,899 new sittings, of which 92,858 
were elementary and 26,041 were high school. 
Of the total, 43,445 are in Bronx Borough. 

Next in line for relief are the schools of the 
Bronx, for which 31,729 new sittings are being 
provided, or 28,341 for elementary and 3,388 for 
high school. 

The total cost of the building program is esti- 
mated at $72,660,763, divided between the ele- 
mentary and high schools of five boroughs. 


A HUGE SCHOOL BOND ISSUE 

A school bond issue of $34,634,000 is to be 
voted at Los Angeles, California, in June. The 
issue is unanimously endorsed by the citizen’s 
committee. The following explanation accom- 
panies the bond issue campaign: 

Buildings—One hundred and ten new build- 
ings, ranging from eight to thirty rooms. 
Twenty-five of these buildings will be on new 
sites. Thirty-two additions to old buildings, 
ranging from one to twelve rooms. 

Land—Additional ground for 124 existing 
schools. Forty new sites, twenty-five of which 
will have new buildings, as indicated above. The 
other new sites will be furnished with bunga- 
lows, as they are in suburban districts not so 
densely populated. 

Out of high school funds: 

Buildings—Ten additional buildings to the 
junior high schools (two-thirds of the cost of 
which is for elementary children, although 
financed out of high school funds). Nine new 


junior high schools. Seventeen additions to 
senior high schools and eight new senior high 
schools. Out of the present bond money two 
junior high school sites and one senior high 
school site have been purchased, for which the 
new bond issue must provide the buildings. 


Land—Additional ground for seven existing 
junior high schools and seven new sites. Addi- 
tional ground for seven existing senior high 
schools and seven new senior high school sites. 
(These are required by the excessive size of the 
high school district and the rapid growth of the 
new centers of population.) 

Economies: The building program in Los 
Angeles has been carried on with a view to the 
utmost economy. All auditoriums in elementary 
school buildings are constructed so that they are 
used during the day for schoolrooms. We are 
building no gymnasiums in elementary schools. 
In other parts of the country both auditoriums 
and gymnasiums are constructed. With us, the 
physical training in the elementary schools is 
very largely carried on outside of schoo! build- 
ings. All buildings are designed so that addi- 
tions may be made without tearing the original 
building to pieces. We have destroyed thus far 
only two small buildings, which buildings were 
in such condition that they could not be moved 
for further use. 

Classes are now being held in approximately 
600 temporary locations, many of which are very 
inadequate and insanitary, viz.: tents, bunga- 
lows, churches, store buildings, shacks, poorly 
ventilated and meagerly lighted basements, hall- 
ways and cloakrooms. Other classes are being 
held out of doors, on roofs, etc., when the 
weather permits, and in hallways in inclement 
weather. 


Karl F. Adams, superintendent of the 
Santa Cruz, California, schools, is pointed out 
by Irmagarde Richards, a writer, as a new 
type of educational leader. “Few superintend- 
ents have succeeded in selling their school pro- 
grams to the body of citizens so effectively,” is 
the claim made for him. 

Richard E. Tope, superintendent of schools 
in Grand Junction, Colo., for the past thirteen 
years was recently given a new contract for 
another three-year period, at an increase in 
salary. Mr. Tope was honored at the district 
conference of Rotary clubs, held in Colorado 
Springs April 8 and 9th, by being elected gov- 
ernor of the seventh district of International 

totary comprising the states Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, part of Nebraska, and part of New 
Mexico. 
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For Safety Install 
THE POTTER TUBULAR FIRE ESCAPE 





























At a moderate cost you can equip your schools with 
Potter Tubular Fire Escapes. For maximum safety and 
capacity, the Potter Tubular Fire Escape is particularly 
adaptable to schools because smoke, water or flames will 
not interfere with its use. Especially in winter when fire 
hazards are greatest you will not be worried with ice. 





























Besides being neat appearing the Potter Tubular Fire 
Escape is built of materials that will give many years ot 
service. 





Model E Electric Hoist in use at P. S. No. 73 Borough of Brooklyn, 
New York City. C. B. J. Snyder, Archt. 


















We will gladly send you literature describing what FIRE 
PREVENTION EXPERTS consider the best fire escape 
known for safeguarding the lives of school children. There 
is no obligation on your part to make purchase. 










Hundreds of these escapes now in use. 
Write for list of installations near you. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 


General Office 








The Hoisting Power | 
of One Cent | 

NE cent’s worth of electric current raised and | 
lowered 33 ash cans at P. S. No. 73, one of 


| 
y the 72 New York City schools equipped with 
/ 
y 
| 








1862 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














G&G Hoists. This record was established by an y 
official test to determine the economical operation 7 
of the G&G Model E Electric Hoist above illus- i 








> > 











a trated. 
Such results are not exceptional. Of course, 
ATOR HANGER the distance of lift and cost of current are essen- 
L USE ’EM ¥ tial factors—but similar tests have shown as high 
] as 45 cans handled for one cent. 





RADI 


-_— 





Economy is one important reason why 956 


Cuts |, i... Costs- public schools in 40 states are using G&G ash 


removal equipment. Another important reason 





° . 
Imp roves S anita tion ! is the high degree of safety attainable with G&G 
equipment. The sidewalk opening is safeguarded 
Instead of letting the radiator rest on legs at all times, a very necessary consideration when 
close to the floor, E-Z Hangers support the school children must pass near the sidewalk 
radiator from the wall, off the floor. This opening. | 
permits legless, radiators and May we send you our catalog? If you prefer, } 


you can ask your architect about G&G equip- 
ment. He has our catalog on file, and is familiar 
with the subject. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN [Mili 
551 West Broadway New York 


leaves ample room for fast, 
thorough cleaning underneath 
with vacuum cleaner or brush. 








The results: Cleaning speeded 
up and made more thorough. 
Sanitation improved. Dirty 
spots from hot radiator legs 
eliminated. Trim, attractive 
radiators. 























E-Z Hangers are fully hidden | 
when installed. They are | 
adapted to any wall, any radi- s 
ibid eae ae ee eaves ample 
ator. Inexpensive and used in room for cleaning  _ | 


practically all new schools. Telescopic Hoist } 


See your architect, or write for 


| 
full information. With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device l 
HEALY-RUFF CO. 


557 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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614 Neil Street 


CIRCLE A SCHOOLS 








Erecting a Two-Room 
School in Eight Days 


A one-room Circle A School can be erected by a car- 
penter and three laborers in five days; a two-room 
school in eight days. Each room accommodates forty 
pupils comfortably. 

Circle A Schools come in completed sections, three 
feet wide by wall height, each section being com- 
pletely finished, with plaster board, interior trim, base- 
board, and stained and painted inside and out. Win- 
dows come already mounted, and doors already hung, 
with all hardware and window glass in place. 





After the flooring is laid not a nail is needed except those 
used to attach the roofing material. Sections are bolted to- 
gether through their studding. 





Roof sections are in three-foot widths similar to wall sec- 
tions. Roof trusses are ironed and bolted together so as to be 
actually stronger than most roof construction. 





Circle A Schools are handsome enough to grace any 
campus, and are frequently superior in lighting and ventilation 
to rooms in older buildings. Their insulation (dead air space 
in sections) keeps them warm in winter and cool in summer. 

Send for fully illustrated new catalogue of Circle A Schools, 
explaining construction features and method of erection, etc. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of the Alexander Lumber Company 


Champaign, Illinois 


(Sectional and Removable) 
Made by the Makers of Circle A Portable Bleachers 
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Providing New Rooms 


When Needed 


O meet the demand for changes due to increased 
enrollment—new rooms for new classes—larger 
rooms for larger classes—Wilson Sectionfold Partitions 
are suitable. They make it possible to turn one room 
into many, Or many into one. Easy to install and 
operate. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 





Provide additional blackboard surface. 
Write for Catalogue No. 14 





The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 
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Save Time and Confusion in School 
with 


Federal Standard 


School Telephone Systems 


yHis Company brings the experience of 23 
years in the manufacture of Telephone 
apparatus to the special problems of installing 
School Telephone systems. The lasting effi- 
ciency of Federal Standard telephone systems 
is known the world over. 


Samples and Complete Quotations to meet your 
requirements will be submitted on request. 


Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Buffalo, New York. 
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Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE 
POSITIVE IN ACTION 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades, 
the result of over 20 years of effort 
in the manufacture of window shades 
for schools, represent the highest de- 
velopment in window shade construc- 
tion. They embody every worthwhile 
feature essential to insure satisfac- 
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tory operation and service. 


Made of specially selected materials, 

Draper Adjustable Window Shades 
and in 

operation are the most practical and 


are sturdily and durably built 


efficient adjustable window 


difficulty. 


Descriptive literature on request. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland, 











AY Meet Every School Requirement 
ae 7 ay 





Speed — 
with Safety 


When fire threatens, a school 
building must be emptied 
speedily. It must be a safe 
speed because a panic is 
often as serious as fire. 
Standard Spiral Fire Escapes 
give children a safe, swift 
route to safety. Youngsters 
do not hesitate to use them— 
emptying the school in a few 
seconds — or a few minutes 
at the most. 


| Decide now to have your school modern- 
ized this summer, so that when the young- 
sters return in the fall, you and their par- 
ents will know that these young lives are 
; shades protected. 
made. Any child can operate a : —_ = 
Draper Shade without the slightest lo learn more about Standard Spiral Fire 
Escapes, write for Booklet A-6. 











Indiana 









THE 13th ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS. 
(Continued from Page 51) 

The final paper of the day was read for Mr. 
Frederick F. Martin, secretary of the board of 
education at Pasadena, California. Mr. Martin 
advocated co-insurance, the grouping of build- 
ings for blanket policies, and careful appraisals 
of buildings. He described in detail the suc- 
cessful plan adopted by Pasadena, which is 

somewhat of a departure. 

In the discussion which followed, it became 
evident that there is the greatest variety of 
practice among school boards in placing in- 
surance. Mr. John Decker of Johnstown de- 
scribed the scheme of mutual state insurance 
which is being developed in Pennsylvania. Mr. 
R. M. Milligan told of the successful self-insur- 
ance which the city of St. Louis is carrying on 
its school buildings. Mr. John Cassel described 
the very simple plan by which Philadelphia has 
raised a fund of $1,625,000 as a reserve for 
possible fire losses. The experience of North 
Dakota where state control fire insurance for 
school buildings has been a complete failure, 
was presented by Mr. F. F. Burchard. Other 
experiences were suggestive and valuable. 

The general opinion was that some type of 
protection is essential for school buildings, 
although these are among the best types of fire 
risks. School authorities who do not have 
adequate insurance are certain to be subject to 
sharp and warranted criticism if their insur- 
ance is not adequate. 

The adaptation of rooms and equipment for 
industrial arts was presented in a notable paper 
by Mr. S. A. Challman of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Mr. Challman followed along the lines of the 
paper which was published in the “School 
Board Journal” for January, 1924. It was 
made clear to the secretaries of school boards 
that the planning of shops for manual training 
involves many problems of organization of 
courses and expert teaching methods, and that 
the advice of teachers and supervisors in charge 
is essential for the development of satisfac- 
torv equipments. 

The final paner of the afternoon was read by 
Mr. C. M. Schenck, treasurer of the Denver 
school district, on the “Relation of the School 


General Office and Plant, North Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Manufacturers of “Brown-Portable”’ Products 


——<— Representatives in All Principal Cities 





_—— 








Board to the Local Municipality in Financial 

Affairs. Mr. Schenck made a convincing argu- 

ment for the independence of school boards. 
The Final Session 

Mr. Mark M. Thomsen, formerly president of 
the Cleveland board of education, made a stir- 
ring address on Thursday morning on “The 
Desirability of Home Made Surveys of the Busi- 
ness Department of Public Schools.” Basing 
his remarks entirely on the experience of Cleve- 
land, Mr. Thomsen declared that surveys are 
desirable as a means of arousing’ school 
authorities to conduct the business of the 
schools with the greatest possible efficiency 
and of getting an intelligent understanding of 
school conditions among the intelligent portion 
of the community. The schools are the great- 
est tax-spending branch of the local adminis- 
tration of any community. When the schools as 
in Cleveland spend from $14,000,000 to $18,000,- 
000 annually for new building construction and 
are constantly asking for more money, it is 
inevitable that criticism will come from people 
who lack information on conditions. In gen- 
eral, the purposes of a survey are: First, to 
overcome any abuse which may have crept into 
the administration of the schools; second, to 
give public officials who may have fallen into 
a rut in the course of years of service, an 
opportunity to get a better perspective of their 
work and of their department and thus adjust 
themselves to new conditions and to new and 
more efficient methods; a third purpose is to 
educate the public to a proper appreciation of 
the policies of the school department and to 
give them an understanding of the necessity for 
the work of the department. 

While local volunteer surveyors of a school 
system may lack professional training, they 
have the advantage in understanding the back- 
ground of school laws, local conditions, and the 
local temper of the people. This proved to be 
the case in Cleveland where a former survey 
had been a practical failure because the sur- 
veyors did not understand conditions and, 
therefore, did not gain the confidence of the 
community and the acceptance of their recom- 
mendations. Space will hardly permit a repeti- 
tion here of the interesting description which 
Mr. Thomsen gave of the remarkable self- 


survey carried on in Cleveland, in which local 
builders, bankers, professional men, and busi- 
nessmen to the number of nearly 75 gave 
generously of their time and ability and pro- 
duced a report which has greatly influenced the 
business administration of the schools. The 
survey did not find any dishonesty and in fact 
did not anticipate any irregularity of any kind. 
It found, however, much to be improved and 
recommended many simplifications, and im- 
provements. In the opinion of Mr. Thomsen, 
the schools are the one great insurance which 
we ‘have for the future stability of the nation. 
They are an important cog in the machine of 
public administration, and they must be kept 
at the highest point of efficiency and must con- 
tinue to command the respect and confidence of 
the intelligent public. A self-survey can do 
much to produce these two end results. 
The Entertainment 

The National Association of School Account- 
ing Officials is a business organization. Its 
members attend meetings and conferences con- 
scientiously, and the entertainment they permit 
is limited to a tour of inspection of the conven- 
tion city and the annual banquet. The enter- 
tainment at Indianapolis was provided almost 
entirely through the courtesy and thoughtful- 
ness of Mr. Richard O. Johnson, business man- 
ager of the schools. The ladies who attended the 
convention were entertained at a luncheon and 
theater party. The male contingent as well as 
the ladies, enjoyed a banquet on Wednesday 
evening at which Mr. Johnson presided with 
grace as toastmaster. The address of the 
evening was a thoughtful discussion of the 
growth and broadening of American education 
by Dr. Robert J. Aley of Butler University. 
An unexpected treat was a brief address by 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge, who declared that 
he rejoiced in the great growth of the schools 
during recent years. The Niagara of graduates 
who are pouring from the edge of our present- 
day school systems is enormous, and it is of 
tremendous importance that the quality shall 
be as high as the quantity. The spiritual ele- 
ment must be prominent in all education and 
quality rather than quantity must be the real 
gauge of success. When some results of pres- 
ent day education are contemplated, a doubt 
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L.B. School library equipment 


j in the North East Junior High 





School, Reading, Pa. 





To N. E. A. Convention Delegates 


Be sure to visit the Library Bureau 
booths (booths No. 124 and 126) at 
the N. E. A. Convention in Washing- 


ton. 


There you will find a full line of school 
library supplies and also photographs 
and plans showing up to date school 
libraries which have been planned 
and equipped by Library Bureau. 


Our representatives will be ready with 
practical suggestions to help you solve 
your school library problems just as L. B. 
service and products have solved library 
problems for hundreds of schools. 

If you will not be present at the Con- 
vention, write to the nearest library 
department listed below, for a free copy 


of book No. 814, “School Libraries’. 


Standard L.B. school library 


equipment in quartered oak 


Card catalog cases 

Charging desks 

Reading tables and 
chairs 

Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced 

Periodical racks 

Dictionary stands 

Atlas cases 

Display cases for books 

Glass door book-cases 

Vertical units for pam- 
phlets, clippings and 
picture files 

Book trucks 

Exhibition cases 

Bulletin boards 

Lantern slide cases 





School library supplies 





Administrative school rec- 
ords and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 
ment heads, secretaries, etc. 








Library furniture 
and supplies 


Boston 


89 Federal St. 


Chicago 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 





must arise as to whether the ease with which 
education is given the youth of today, results 
in general or specific good. 

Many members availed themselves of the op- 
portunity of visiting the newest Indianapolis 
school buildings, particularly the wonderful 
plant of the Arsenal Technical High Schools 
and the splendid new building of the Indian- 
apolis Open-Air School. 

The Round Tables 

The meeting resolved itself into a round-table 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings. At the for- 
mer, problems relating to accounting and the 
purchase and distribution of textbooks were 
discussed under the leadership of Mr. Samuel 
Gaiser. On Thursday, problems of building 
construction were handled by Mr. J. S. Mullan, 
secretary of the board of education at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Both round tables produced an ex- 
change of experiences such as can be found in 
no other organization. On Thursday evening, 
problems of heating and ventilation, flooring, 
roofing, swimming pool operation, stair con- 
struction, were commented on by men from 
various sections of the country. 

The Business Session 

The Association adopted resolutions: (1) 
Thanking Indianapolis and Mr. R. O. Johnson 
for their hospitality and entertainment; (2) 
thanking the officers of the Association for 
their efficient work during the year and the 
splendid program which they presented; (3) 
endorsing the appointment of Mr. James J. 
Mahar of Boston on the National Committee 
for the Revision of the School Lighting Code; 
(4) expressing regret at the death of Mr. 
Charles P. Mason of St. Louis; (5) recommend- 
ing the appointment of a committee of five to 
promote state legislation for uniform account- 
ing; (6) advocating a campaign for enlarged 
membership, and appropriating $250 for circu- 
lar letters and $250 as a salary for the secre- 
tary; (7) declaring the policy of the 
Association on the relations of the superintend- 
ent and the secretary; (8) requesting the 
United States Bureau of Education to formu- 
late a handbook on school accounting and to 
disseminate the same among school business 
officials. The resolutions on the relation of the 
secretary to the superintendent read as follows: 


Library Bureau 


New York 


214 W. Monroe St 380 Br 


San Francisco 
adway McKee and Wentworth 
39 Second Sr. 


Steel bookstack 


Museum cases 


Los Angeles 
M Kee & W entw« rth 


440 Pacific Electric Bldg 


Write for catalogs and 


information 








“We declare the policy of this Association to 
be, with relation to the superintendent of 
schools, to foster and uphold the ideal of mutual 
respect and cooperation and loyal service to 
one another; that such an attitude best pro- 
motes and conserves the interests of an efficient 
and economical administration of the public 
schools; that this spirit of mutual cooperation 
for efficient service can best be exemplified by 
each department following the impartial dic- 
tates of scientific thought and investigation; 
that on this basis all may understand and 
render the highest and best service to the board 
of education, to the children and to the tax- 
payers.” 

The following officers were elected by unani- 
mous vote: 

President, Mr. R. M. Milligan, architect of the 
board of education, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-President, Mr. Clyde Blanchard, business 
manager of the board of education, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Secretary, Mr. John S. Mount, inspector of 
accounts, Trenton, N. J. 

Treasurer, Mr. G. W. Grill, clerk-treasurer, 
board of education, Lakewood, Ohio. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

—A recent decision of State Commissioner 
Walter E. Ranger of Providence, R. I., is to the 
effect that transportation must be provided for 
children living more than a mile and a half from 
a school building. The ruling is declared to be 
far-reaching both as to the number of pupils 
affected and as to the amount of money involved 
in meeting the condition. 

—The school board of Lynn, Mass., has 
adopted the recommendations of a special com- 
mittee providing for the elimination of fads and 
frills and for a reorganization of the English 
High School upon an efficiency basis. Classes 
which have less than twenty, fifteen or twelve 
pupils will be discontinued. No new classes will 
be formed with less than an enrollment of fif- 
teen pupils. No changes in courses or subjects 
will be permitted after a period of three weeks, 
except by special permission of the superintend- 
ent. 

Chicago, Ill. Five new playgrounds with 
accommodations for 10,000 childrer will be 
opened at an estimated cost of $60,000. All of 


the playgrounds are in foreign or negro districts 
and are intended to keep children off the streets 
and away from bad environment. With the ad- 
dition of these grounds, the total number ope- 
rated by the school board has reached sixty. 

New Bedford, Mass. A new ruling of the 
school board provides that school buildings shall 
be named for the street or district in which they 
are located. The ruling was made following 
agitation over the renaming of a school build- 
ing. 

-Newark, N. J. As a result of a recent sur- 
vey of the schools, it is estimated there are 4,212 
retarded pupils in high schools. Supt. David 
Corson places the blame for the retardations on 
the all-year schools which have in many cases 
sent the pupils into high school inadequately 
prepared for advanced work. The report shows 
that there are 1,194 retarded pupils in the Bar- 
ringer high school, of whom more than one- 
fourth are from all-year schools. In the East 
high school, there are 812 retarded pupils, of 
whom 314 are all-year school graduates. In the 
Central High School there are 1,513 retarded 
pupils, of whom 615 are from all-year schools. 

—Akron, O. Under a new rule adopted by 
the school board, no pupil may be subjected to 
corporal punishment, except by or in the pres- 
ence of the principal. A motion to eliminate 
this form of punishment was defeated. 

—Butte, Mont. Beginning in the fall, the 
high school will be conducted on the one-session 
plan. * Classes will open at 8:30 each morning, 
with a 25-minute recess for lunch at 11:30. 
At 11:55 classes will be resumed and school will 
close at 2:10. 

—Bryan, Tex. The teaching staff has begun 
work on the differentiation of the curriculum 
for the benefit of children of varying abilities. 
It is proposed to provide an enriched curriculum 
for bright pupils and to offer the minimum 
essentials of a course for slow pupils. 

-Washington, Pa. The contract has been let 
for the erection of a sixteen-room grade school 
to cost $144,000. The building was planned and 
is to be erected under the supervision of archi- 
tect F. M. Crooks of Pittsburgh. It will be 
completed ready for occupancy next fall. 

—Harrisburg, Pa. Construction work has 
been begun on the new William Penn High 
School to be erected in Hoffman’s Woods. 
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~ for Kap id. 
Duplication 
the New Mode 


0 ( 
IT SAVES SCHOOL PRINTING BILLS 


A IL schools tind innumerable uses for the new, 


improved Model No.5 Underwood Revolving 





Duplicator. Commercial schools use it to repro- 
duce strong sales letters with facsimile signa- 
tures to prospectiy e students. For public schools 
it prints class magazines, maps or illustrations, 
bulletins, tests, programs, music, and postcard 
invitations to school entertainments, doing the 


work rapidly, neatly, inexpensively. 


1500 Copies an Hour 


\Vhatever is to be reproduced has only to be type 





vritten, handwritten, or drawn on a stencil sheet which 
is fastened around the inked cylinder. The machine is 
then ready to turn out 1500 clean, clear copies an hour, 
at a cost of but a few cents a thousand. Compact, effi 
cient, and portable, the machine can be operated any- 
where by anyone. 
> Duplicator Department 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Underwood Building, New York City 


\ 


Branches in all Principal Cities 








UNDERWOOD 
Revolving Duplicator 








{i 0) Please send me, without obligation, further information, 
0 L describing the new Model No. 5 and its many uses. 
Name... 


Address 





































































Multiplex Educational Fixture No. 13 A with 4 to 12 wings, size 22”"r28”" 
Wings interchangeable, full revolving. Fitted with special 
thumb-tack mounting board, stained brown. 


and 24° x36" 


Helps Teachers Make 
Rapid Progress 


Here is a great help for teachers the Multiplex t 
System of Visual Class-room Display ! 


Multiplex is built like a big book. It has wings that 
sewing easily from side to side. In the fixture illus 
trated above these wings or “pages” are full revoly 
ing. In other types they open flat, against a wall 
x upright. Each wing has two display surfaces on 
which practically any class-room exhibits can be 
mounted—either with thumb tacks, pins, paste or 
stickers. 


Multiplex promotes class efficiency because it pre- 
sents studies in an interesting manner—it awakens 
keener perception and appreciation and holds the 
pupil’s attention. It is a real help in teaching his- 
tory and geography. Excellent for mounting bo- 
tanical specimens, art exhibits, illustrations, mathe- 
matical problems and solutions—in fact, any kind 
of educational exhibits. 





Furnished in different types and sizes—priced low. 
Wings interchangeable. Highly indorsed by School 
Boards, Superintendents and Teachers. Catalog and 
further details on request. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
921 No. 10th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Multiples< 


Educational Display. Equipment 
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Hygienic, Space-Saving 
School Wardrobes 


ILSON Disappearing Door Wardrobes save in 
cost of construction, by eliminating cloakrooms, 
at the same time increasing the area of the classrooms. 
They provide ample room for pupils’ clothing as well as 
being thoroughly ventilated. The disappearing doors 
operate easily, are out of the way when open and may 


be provided with blackboard surface, if required. 





Send for 40-page descriptive catalog No. 14. ‘hoy > ote 








The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 

















MODERN 
SCHOOL-PLA YGROUND 
APPARATUS 


And Indoor Gymnasium Equipment. 
Send for Catalog No. 3. 














CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 








all enicalsand nience at 
-Reasonab e Prices. _ 


me Services unequal Hed 


Ip YOU DE a € ip were 


Henry Heil Chemical Co. 


210+ 214 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 
ST. LOUIS 








For Domestic Science 











] TO ogee 
Classes |) EES) 
Use gas ranges or hot At : <S) a ‘4 

plates even where there er 

is no city gas supply ( 

Hundreds of schools 
and colleges and thou 
sands of homes make 
their own gas with The 
Tirrill Gas Machine 
Since 1864 it has been 
successfully bringing the 
convenience, cleanliness 


and safety of city gas to country districts. The gas is safe, odor- 


less, non-poisonous Che apparatus is easily installed anywhere, 
requires practically no attention, lasts a generation. Investi- 
gate now and have your own gas supply ready when school 
reopens Specifications and complete data are yours for a 


word. 
For Laboratory Use 





Get bunsen burners of known qual- 
itv. Genuine, original Tirrill burners 
have been standard equipment in uni- 
versities, schools, scientific and indus- 
trial laboratories for two generations. 
Widely imitated, never equalled. Be- 
ware of substitutes masquerading under 
names designed to mislead by dealers 
who place profits above probity. Note 
the spelling—“T-I-R-R-I-L-L’”—on the 
( rinal It excels in materials, work 
manship, results. Write for one and 
see for yourself. Return it if you don’t 
want to buy it Circular describing 
complete line sent on request. 





Tirrill AU Brass pi zs 7 
Cte Be Tirrill Gas Machine 
—" Lighting Company 


Established 1864 








50 Church Street New York 
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International School Busses 


for Safe, Low-Cost Passenger Transportation 


It is an outstanding fact that in the localities 
where the consolidated school idea has pro- 
gressed farthest there are the most Interna- 
tional School Busses in use. This is because 
Internationals stand the test of close scrutiny 
before purchase, and hard, continuous service 
in daily use. Also, the line iscomplete. The bus 
It is 


shown below is a very popular model. 


rigidly built, with airplane plywood panels that 
are light and strong. This bus can be furnished 
in cross-seat or side-seat style. For dependable, 
economical transportation, this model is un- 
beatable. 


Large-capacity chassis can be furnished com- 
plete with bodies up to 35-40 passenger sizes. 
For schools desiring deluxe equipment, the 












International Speed Sedan (12-15 
passenger capacity) furnishes the 
utmost in luxurious transportation. 

The regular International Mo- 
tor Truck dealer will give you de- 


tails as to price, equip- 
ment, and design of all 
International School 
Busses. Or write to 
the address below for 
complete information 
if you prefer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
606 $. Michigan Ave. 


Incorporated CHICAGO, ILL. 














Easton, Pa., re- 
interesting 
adjustment 


James C. Bay of 
board an 
age-grade 


Supt. 
cently submitted to his 
report on the subject of 
in the schools. He presented tables showing 
age-grade adjustments in the several school 
districts of Pennsylvania and called attention 
to improvements possible in the system. In 
addition, he presented the results of an age- 
grade progress study of the Easton schools. 
From this table it was possible to show the an- 
nual loss through re-teaching of pupils in the 
this loss amounting to about $22,000. 
pointed out that through efficient 
considerable saving might be 
cost of re-teaching. 


schools, 
Supt. Bay 
supervision, a 
( effected by reducing the 





Superintendent G. L. Hardin of Mission, 
Texas, will teach classes in public school ad- 
ministration during the summer months in the 
University of Georgia. Superintendent E. R. 
Bently of McAllen, Texas, has resigned and 
will be connected with the Texas Christian 
University. 

Superintendent E. B. Stover, after nine 
years service, has been re-elected for two years 
at Orange, Texas, at a salary of $4,000. Dur- 
ing his term of service he has brought about a 
comprehensive’ building program, including 
three modern grade buildings and a high school 
at a cost of $425,000. All old buildings have 
been replaced by new. 





Supt. Chas. A. Jahr of Elkhorn, Wis., has 
bee n reelected for a three-year term, at a salary 
if $3,200. 

Supt. Rudolph Mueller of Forest Park, Ill 


has been reelected for the coming year. 











Mr. John R. Patterson of Bucyrus, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Athens. 

Supt. George D. Dieterich of Carrollton, 
Mo., has been reelected for the next year. 

Mr. S. B. Mordy of Valley Falls, Kans., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Madi- 
son. He succeeds C. F. Turner who goes to 
Hartford. 











THE NEW BRITISH MINISTER OF 


A home study of Mr. C. P. 
of England, with his wifs 


Trevelyan, the 
and their children 


President of the Board 


Supt. J. B. Stout of Grantfield, 
been reelected for another year. 

Dr. Wm. J. O’Shea was elected superintend- 
ent of schools of New York City on April 23rd, 
succeeding Dr. Wm. L. Ettinger who had filled 
the office for the past six years. 

Dr. O’Shea has been an associate superintend- 
ent for the last six years and has been con- 
nected with the city schools for 36 years. 


Okla., has 








EDUCATION 


of Education of the Labor Cabinet 
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Equipment 
for 
Schools 


Systems— 





Steel 
and 
Wood 
Filing 
ay Cabinets— 
| Office 
Filing An Essential In Furniture 
° Library 
Every Commercial Course _| fsipment- 
In High School, Business School or College no ged 
commercial course is complete without a thorough Shelving— 
training in filing. See that your pupils gain real School 
filing experience with— > 


‘“*Y and E”’ School Filing 
Practice Outfit for 


This outfit is large enough to permit the use of Teachers, 














explain. Use the Bausch & Lomb 
Balopticon in your class room 
and notice the responsiveness of 
your students—how much more 
quickly and willingly they learn. 
Projects photographs, opaque ob- 
jects as well as lantern slides. 
Write today for free illustrated 
catalog describing 








Hk eye sees in a second what 
the tongue takes minutes to 

























A campaign to raise $10,000 for the Meriden to further the good work. One of the articles 
Children’s Welfare League, Meriden, Conn., has that received leading place in a local daily read 


just closed. Nearly the entire amount was as follows: 

raised and it is probable that this will go over Ne Wenn Bit tar the Widales 

the top when all lodges and societies have been What is the Meriden Welfare League doing? 
heard from. The annual requirements to carry Here’s one answer: Some time ago a little girl, 


2 onale inn _ wn . sileate wo . crippled by infantile paralysis in infancy, when that 
on the work include rent of the clinic rooms, ,.ourge swept sections of the country, moved here 


secretary, nurse, expense of free milk, medical from Boston with her family In Boston she had 
and hospital care, special cases, medical and submitted to a Lorenz operation which necessitated 

, . ° , her being kept under observation ior a long time. 
dental supplies, office, janitor, and a small (ming to Meriden she was brought to the Welfare 
amount for miscellaneous expenses. The chil- League's clinic. Physicians examined her and were 
dren and teachers of the public schools of the «duick to 7 ye age results 7 from the rene 
. . e1 5 anti . _— ment at the hands of an eminen soston specialist 
city raised about $1,500 toward the sum needed. They thought the work should be csmaiieh aad the 
People gladly responded to the appeal. The girl restored to health. But the family was pcor 
newspapers were generous in their reports and About $250 was required. 





pe 




















enrollment of 57 and is fully accredited for colleges in the United States. The teachers’ salaries in the grades 


In the high school the salaries range from $2,000 to $2,250. 














biology, general science, home economics, engineering and metallurgy. 








TWO EFFICIENT SCHOOL BUILDINGS AT FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, 








full sized guides, folders and correspondence. Ete. 
Durable and strong, it is made to withstand re- Pa 
peated handling by untrained students. fy 
Make the “Y and E” Schoo! Practice Outfit part of your a 7 Ps Bausch & Lomb 
regular equipment in commercial courses. 4 Fa 
, 4 
Your name and address on the enclosed coupon Cy 
will bring you more details about this practical Png 
school help. A> 4 
An innovation that will be wel- i>” 
comed everywhere by teachers is the a 
new “Y and E” School Service De- ae / 
partment. This Department will ASY a 
gladly assist you with your filing Sry Mfc. Co. 
problems. There is no obligation. PAY v4 Sete. 4. Y. 
P ed Send me without ob- 
Y » Pig ligation more informa- 
AWMAN~0FRBE MFG.@. y, 7 tion about “Y and E” > ° ‘ 
Le/ Practice Outfit and Course Bausch & Lomb Optical ( 0. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. AQ in Filing 
ae Sew 7 lame Desk F 51, 635 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
in principal cities a Pd Name bn ae 
Filing equipment, systems a Occupation New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 
, ; s ‘ 
and supplies t £ 
— ta Address 
RAISE FUND merchants used some of their advertising space What happened? The Welfare League advanced 


the money to the child’s family, and the girl was 
enabled to return to Boston to have the treatment 
completed 

Result: The little girl has been restored to health. 
The mother started to work for the purpose of earn- 
ing sufficient money to refund the league for its loan. 
lroday, more than one-half of the debt has been re- 
paid 

“Do your bit!’ to make the world brighter for the 
unfortunate “kiddies 


At Pasadena, Calif., all business establish- 
ments close in order that all the community may 
attend the graduating exercises of the local high 
school. More than 25,000 persons saw _ the 
pageant recently, following which the members 
of the 1923 class received diplomas in the great 
“rose bowl.” 





The illustration above shows at the left the Elementary and High School building and at the right the Alaskan Agricultural College and School of Mines. The 
former is a complete twelve-year school conducted by experienced teachers. The building is fully equipped with laboratories, a library, etc The high school has an 


range from $1,650 to $2,000 for a term of nine months. 









The agricultural college is cn an elevation which commands a magnificent view of the Tanana Valley and the main Alaskan Mountain Range. It has an enroll- 
ment of 60 and a faculty of ten members It offers a four year course leading to degrees in the following lines of work: mining, agriculture, business administration, 
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‘PORTABLE: SCHOOL: 
‘CATALOGUE: 


*MINTER + HOMES - * CORPORATION: 


-—MILLS 
» HUNTINGTON-WVA- * + SREEWVILLE .S-C- 











[= New Catalogue 
on Portable Schools 
is complete in its in- 
formation on that 
subject. 


It should be on your 
desk as a source of in- 
formation and -- as a 
guide in buying. 


MINTER HOMES 
CORPORATION 


HUNTINGTON 44-7), GREENVILLE 
W. VA. ufS SOUTH CAR. 


Minter Homes Corp., 
Huntington, W. Va. 
PORTABLE SCHOOL DEPT. 
Please send me immediately one of your 1924 catalogues on 


portable schools. 
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Street 
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233 East 41st Street 
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“One of 60 Washington schools equipped throughout with 
TONTINE Window Shades.” 


The Verdict of 
Those Who Pass 


What impression does your school make on the local 
citizen, a casual stranger or prospective resident as 
they see the building in passing by? 


Windows dominate the vision in practically any 
type of building and shades have a decided effect on 
the picture. To the person on the street your win- 
dows may look neat and attractive or they may 
present a run-down and repulsive sight. 


Where TONTINE WATERPROOF SHADE- 
CLOTH is used the schoolhouse windows are al- 
ways “dressed up” and maintain for the building a 
dignity suitable for such an important structure. 


TONTINE 


WATERPROOF SHADE CLOTH 


School Board members and Superintendents who 
take pride in the appearance of their buildings from 
the outside will do well to investigate immediately 
the waterproof shades we have to offer. 


In addition to its durability and non-shrinking and 
non-fading features TONTINE is as WASHABLE 
as silk. Soap and water restore its original appear- 
ance without decreasing its service value or injuring 
the fabric in any way. 


Washing window shades with satisfactory results is 
rather a new procedure, and yet TONTINE can be 
kept looking like new by this process. 


TONTINE SHADES grace the windows of more 
than sixty schools in the Nation’s capital, which 
boasts of several of the finest educational buildings 
in the world. Many state and city schools in New 
Jersey and other states are also TONTINE 
equipped. 

In your next shade order specify by full name 

DuPont Tontine Waterproof Shades” and in 


the meantime write for samples and list of 
satisfied users. 


The Ordinator Company, Inc. 


Sole Distributors 


P. S.—Perfection Shade Rollers will complete your windows and 


your satisfaction. All metal; adjustable in length. 
No sagging; no warping. 











New York, N. Y. 

















stage 
or 


us 


Twin 


Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
. Special, Historic, Scenic 


for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 


equipping High Schools has placed 


ticular requirements for your stage. 
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Velour curtains 


and 


Architectural paintings 















in a position to know the par- 





Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 
Detroit, Michigan 














“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 
“6 of the 15 styles.” 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 





Ask for catalog just off press 


Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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down upon 
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SPENCER 
MICROSCOPE 


with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 
features are these: 


directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


justment so con- 


of cover glass when focused 


ment, with 34 threads of the 
screw always engaged in- 
stead of but one, as in others. 


No. 64 


lenses mounted 


to avoid breakage 
it. 


proof fine adjust- 





MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16m/m and 
CATALOG SENT 4 m/m objective, double nose- 


REQUEST. piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $73.00. Discount to 


Schools. 


SPENCER LENS CO. SPENCER 


MANUFACTURERS 
MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN.- | BUFFALO | 
EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. —isa 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 









































Drapery Curtains 
Asbestos Curtains 

Motion Picture Sheets 
Elizabethan Stage Settings 


Scenery and Stage Equip- 
ment 


The above furnished for 
School Auditoriums, Assem- 
bly Halls, and Theatres. 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


(Established 1892) 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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WALRAVEN BOOK COVERS | 


“THE COVER WITH THE DOUBLE CORNERS” 



































PRACTICE CLEANLINESS AND ECONOMY 
COVER YOUR TEXTBOOKS 


WITH 


























The Walraven Book Cover is a one-piece 
cover, made of strong Kraft paper, attractive in 
appearance and easy to adjust. The double cor- DOUBLE 
ner and back reinforces the Walraven cover EFFICIENT sishaanecian 


. . WHERE 
where the wear is greatest. It fits snugly and BOOK COVERS 


THE 
stays on. MEAN WEAR 


The Walraven Cover is designed to be quickly, WALRAVEN COMES 


easily and permanently adjusted to any book. It BOOK COVERS 
comes in two sizes. 














Write for sample. 








A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY | ———___—___— 














a ae | Dallas Chicago SR ae 

LAW AND LEGISLATION. expenditures for the present year will amount J. A. Marion of St. Boniface, was elected presi- 

/ E i $820,000 dent of the Manitoba, Canada, School Trustees Asso- 

Women teachers in Knoxville, Tenn., who to 9820,000. ; ciation. Other officers elected were: Vice-president, 
marry in the future will lose their positions. A committee of the board and the superin- P. W. 


Thompson, Oak River; secretary-treasurer, . 
The superintendent reported that 45 teachers tendent is preparing a new salary schedule Co Foca Gikson. Vensen GH Foster, Souris? 
had been married and that thirteen had been which, it is expected, will provide much stronger ; : 


: ps ; é Win. Iverach, Isabella: H. N. MacNeill, Dauphin; W. 
lost to the schools because of marriage while educational qualifications for teachers entering H. French, Stony Mountain. 


tee oa . awate , ale ‘wa increased : al ad- W. G. Pense, superintendent at College Springs 
under contract. the system and also give increased annual ad was elected president of the Geuthwalarn” leu 
Directors of independent school districts or vances corresponding more nearly to the rela- Teachers’ Association Superintendent B. K. Orr of 
Bh gy oy / : 7 . ’ ; tive merits of teachers. Stanton was elected vice-president and Superintend- 
townships in Iowa would be permitted to enter aed : ent. E. L. Weaver of Clarinda, secretary-treasurer. 
contracts for the services of a superintendent The board has already adopted a new rating H M. Taylor, Superintendent-elect of Shenandoah 
after the superintendent had served several scale for teachers which it is believed will more was chones chairman of, the executive me - 
° 7. Rae az ee ata ~ ws q P sachare aude 2 sruner oO aadanoOn Was electet Tesi- 
months of the required first year contract, under nearly approximate the value of teachers to the gent of the Western Ohio Superintendents’ Round 
an amendment to the bill covering duties of schools than the plan hitherto used. Table. Other officers elected are. H. A. Hartman, 
school directors Sidney, executive committee chairman; H. C. Ault- 
ag ts ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS man, Xenia, executive committee member; and 0. H. 
Senator McGrane of Providence has intro- Inland Empire Teachers’ Association at a meeting Bennett, Cincinnati, secretary and member of the 
duced in the Rhode Island Senate, the Strayer held at Spokane, Washington, elected the following xecutive committee : 
bill providing for a new board of seven mem officers: President, W. M. Kern, Walla Walla; vice The superintendents adopted a resolution asking 
c c - = a 


: 5 . president, W. J. Kerr, Corvallis; secretary, James A, the state to prepare standard plans and specifica- 
bers and for a reorganization of the entire Burke. reelected for the eleventh time; Miss Mattie L. tions for school buildings of various sizes that will 


sc svste » rs > , ittee Shoup, Missoula; ¢ R. Frazier, member executive be adaptable to the needs and finances of the com- 
in the igs cage Moe’ ahem ante committee. munities for which new buildings are needed. 
petition and the ballot containing school candi- 

dates will be separate from those containing oe eS . 
candidates for other offices. 

Senator Downing has introduced a bill in 
the New York legislature providing for salary 
increases for superintendents of schools of New 
York City. The salary of the city superintend- 
ent, under the bill, is fixed at $15,000 instead of 
$12,000. The architect and superintendent of 
buildings at present receives $25,000. Increases 
are also provided for the associate superintend- 
ents and district superintendents in line with 
the new policy. 





The Knoxville, Tennessee, board of educa- 
tion has closed a contract with Mr. W. B. Ittner 
of St. Louis for a population school survey, the 
work to begin at once. This survey is prelim- 
inary to a campaign for a projected bond issue 
for money to build additions to present build- 
ings and also to construct new ones. It is the 
purpose of the board to endeavor to secure suffi- 
cient funds to make sufficient additions to build- 
ngs and to build such a number of new ones as 














. : . + SEVEN KILLED, HUNDRED HURT—TORNADO’S TOLL IN SHAWNEE, OKLA. 

will give every child a seat without double divi- 

sion or part time work. The school enrollment Not even a heavily-built brick schoolhouse could withstand the terrific force of the tornado which 
f _ on , & f= was ce aynarta a swept Shawnee, Oklahoma, March 28, while frame buildings were ripped to kindling in some cases and 
, the schools for this Pb aad ” expected to wf hardly harmed in others. Between 150 and 200 homes were wrecked. seven persons killed, and a hundred 
proximate 20,000, of which number there will be 


or more hurt. But that all students of the school were dismissed twenty minutes before the crash, the 
death list would have been appalling. Underwood & Underwood, Photo. 


2800 in the high schools. The regular school 
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These books build habits. 


and beyond all other texts, they interest. 


Applied Arithmetic 


Our Country’s Leaders 


a genuine thirst for history. 


speed. 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 








—J. B. Lippincott Company — g 


Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Speller 
E. Horn and E, J. Ashbaugh 
The one text that combines individual attention to individual 


needs with full recognition of the way in which spelling is 
used and learned; the standard of comparison. 


Modern Physiology, Hygiene and Health 
Mary S. Haviland 


They use all approaches, they 
motivate review, they associate practice with everyday life, 


N. J. Lennes and Francis Jenkins. 


A series built on long experience and proven principle, sim- 
plifying and applying the subject and giving the teacher the 
maximum of help. They produce accuracy. 


Walter Lefferts, Ph. D. 


A hero-story history for early grammar grades, this text 
aims through colorful narrative and vigorous detail at in- 
creased sympathy rather than fact assimilation, and awakes 


Lippincott’s Silent Reading for 2nd Grade 
Ethel M. Hale 

A scientific approach through factual material to the ele- 

ments of comprehension, organization, recall and useful 


This vocabulary is based on scientific studies. A 
practical adaptation of new methods in reading. 


2126 Prairie Ave 
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Kentucky Adopts 
The Pilot 
Arithmetics 


by STEVENS, MARSH, and VAN SICKLE 


It is significant that the State Textbook Commission 
of Kentucky, the first state that has had an opportunity 
to consider THe Pitot AriTHMeEtTics, published in the 
fall of 1923, has promptly adopted for basal use 


The Pilot Arithmetics 

ONE 

For Grades Three & 

and for supplementary use the 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 

For Grades One, 


for a period of five years from July 15, 1924 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
The Progressive Road to Silent Reading 

By Wm. L. Ettinger, Edgar D. Shimer and 
James J. O’Regan. 300 pages, cloth bound. 
Published by Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 

When the world reads, it reads in silence. 
When the pupil reads in the schools, he reads 
aloud. Educators are now of one mind that 
the pupil must learn how to do silent reading 
as well. 

The authors have prepared a fifth year book 
which is designed to develop the power to read 
with speed and understanding. The text deals 
with animated subjects which excite the stu- 
dent’s imagination and reasoning powers. It is 
prefaced with a discussion on the value of silent 
reading and with suggestions to the students in 
using the book. 

Psychology in Theory and Application 

By Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D., 750 pages. 
Price $3.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 

Psychology is holding the center of the 
stage. Books on all phases of this interesting 
subject are coming more and more numerously 
from the press. So far, however, most of these 
books undertook to treat about some particular 
part of the subject. As far as we know, Dr. 
Dresser’s volume is the first to attempt to pre- 
sent in one comprehensive volume a survey of 
the entire field. 

The purpose of the book, as the author tells 
us in the preface, is “to coordinate the various 
divisions and applications of psychology so far 
as they belong under the head of science.” It 
is not “an exposition of a special point of view, 
such as behaviorism, since partisanship of this 
sort would limit the work of coordination and 
would exclude issues by no means settled 
among psychologists.” The volume was writ- 
ten “to meet the kind of need which arises in 
science when knowledge increases so rapidly 
that systematic thought can hardly keep pace 
with it.” 

Coordination of this sort is particularly 
called for in psychology “as the science which 
affords a common basis for many of the inter- 
ests of most vital concern to man.” 

To carry out this purpose of coordination, 
Dr. Dresser divides the field into five parts. In 
Part One he discusses General Psychology in 





Chicago 


its elementary principles, habit, emotion, 
thought, temperament, will, personality. Part 
Two deals with the Hidden Self, the normal and 
abnormal, suggestion, psychotherapy, psy- 
choanalysis, sleep and dreams, the subconsci- 
ous. Part Three considers vocational and 
industrial psychology; Part Four, Social Psy- 
chology; and Part Five discusses the highly 
important phase of Social Organization—social 
progress, conflicting groups, leadership and the 
masses, social service and domestic life, psy- 
chology of religion, organization of the Self. 

It is impossible in a short review to give an 
adequate appreciation of such a comprehensive 
volume. Dr. Dresser writes from a close and 
intimate knowledge of the whole field. He has 
studied deeply and read voluminously. How- 
ever, he is not a blind follower of any particu- 
lar theory or school of thought, but throughout 
the volume submits the views of others to keen 
and critical study, accepting what he considers 
true, rejecting what is unproved, trying to 
complete what has been left uncompleted by 
others, and advancing ideas which are meant to 
establish harmony and offer a solution to the 
various problems we are facing in psychology. 
Aware of the need of a central viewpoint about 
which all the ideas might be grouped, Dr. Dres- 
ser finds such a viewpoint in the idea of ‘pur- 
pose.’ He takes a determined stand against 
behaviorism as too mechanical and automatic 
to interpret the facts of psychic life. Modify- 
ing Woodworth’s conception of “the drive,” he 
claims that “purpose” is a more satisfactory 
and exact explanation. He writes (page 17): 
“There is selective activity in process in the de- 
velopment of the instincts and their allied 
emotions: ‘purpose’ brings together in a single 
principle the implications of both the drive and 
the end which it pursues. This conception will 
give us a view of the instincts as springs of 
energy (McDougall), a view of the behavior of 
the natural man; and a theory of the whole 
field of mental life with its various elements 
and phases, including attention and _ interest, 
imagination, temperament, character intellect, 
will; as well as a basis for social psychology, 
and an opportunity for reconstructing the data 
of mental life.” 

3eyond doubt there is purpose in the original 
dispositions and instincts, in the tendencies and 
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urges of human nature, in habit, emotion, 
thought, will, imagination. But purpose alone 
does not explain what is the cause of initiative 
and direction of human action towards purpose. 
It is more fundamental to enquire what it is 
that truly initiates human activity, what it is 
that directs the complexity of tendencies to an 
end. There is something  self-determining 
about man’s activities, which is an intelligent 
force and can marshall all his powers to attain 
well-devised ends. This is nothing else than an 
enlightened will, will directed and governed by 
reason, selecting by free choice the courses of 
conduct open to man. Accordingly the puzzl- 
ing complexity of man is reduced to unity by 
the intellect and will, by the rational side of 
his nature. Unless we admit such an intelli- 
gent directive force, behaviorism with its mech- 
anism would be the most logical explanation of 
human conduct. Dr. Dresser sees only too well 
that man is more than a mechanism and that 
his spiritual nature cannot be stated in terms 
of ‘conditioned reflexes.’ Although Dr. Dresser 
takes higher ground than many psychologists, 
it seems to us that he has not gone far enough 
and that he falls short of a solution inasmuch 
as he does not explain rightly the last and deep- 
est source of human conduct and action, which 
lies in his power of intellect and will, which is 
the personal basis of responsibility, and which 
is the main factor in character and the Self. 
The whole question becomes very clear in its 
general outline, and truer too, when we recog- 
nize the spiritual element in man, his soul, with 
its rational powers of reason and will. Taking 
these powers as fundamental and highest in 
man, we are able to understand how hereditary 
forces, instincts, habits, emotions, and whatever 
other powers man possesses, can be and should 
be made subservient to his higher purposes, to 
that fullness of life which it is his power to 
reach. This idea, too, would give a rational 
explanation to the various phenomena of social 
psychology and social relations. 

It seems clear to us that we are relying too 
much on psychology as the sole factor in the 
explanation of human life and action. As Dr. 
Dresser admits, man is a social being, with 
social instincts and tendencies. Although psy- 
chology may tell us a great deal about man’s 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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CUZZORT AND TRASK’S 


HEALTH SERIES 


New in plan—Modern in content 


This series contains four exceptionally attractive 
books, each complete in itself. 


Health Lessons 


For youngest classes. 


Primer of Personal Hygiene 
For third and fourth grades. 


Health and Health Practices 
For fifth and sixth grades. 


Elementary Physiology, Hygiene 
and Sanitation 


For seventh and eighth grades. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco London 
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MODERN 
WORD STUDIES 


By J. N. HUNT 





lees new book provides a carefully 
organized course in the pronunci- 
ation and spelling of essential words, 
and in Word Building and Word Anal- 
ysis. The latter phases of the study 
are developed as a basis for teaching 
the meaning of groups of related 
words. 


Descriptive circular mailed on re- 
quest. 


American Book Company 


oe Seas 330 East 22nd Street 
Atlanta CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LENNES 


WORK, DRILL AND TEST SHEETS 


IN ARITHMETIC 
By N. J. LENNES 


Head of the Department of Mathematics, University of Montana. 
Author of the Well-Known Series of Algebras, Geometries and Arithmetics. 


Purpose 

1. The Work, Drill and Test Sheets fur- 
nish practice material in the fundamen- 
tal operations and solution of problems. 
Beginning with the Fourth Grade, they 
measure, through Standardized Tests, 
the pupils’ arithmetical ability from day 
to day and from week to week. 

3. They provide the remedial drill work 
necessary to correct the defects found 
in the work of each individual pupil 
after the defects have been determined 
by the Tests. 

For Grades Two-Eight 
The series contains 128 sheets for Grade 
Two and 96 sheets for each succeeding 
grade of the Elementary School. 

The Cost 
These Work and Test Sheets furnish 
material in the most convenient form at 
a cost only slightly higher than the or- 
dinary school tablet. 

These Tests are remedial — not post mortem. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


1922 Calumet Avenue 118 East 25th Street 
Chicago New York City 
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Supervised Study 
SPELLER 


By W. F. TIDYMAN 
Director of Training School, 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 


This speller is the culmination of the author’s ten 
years of study and investigation. It is based upon 
the results of scientific study of spelling that has 
been confirmed by actual classroom trial. 


Discriminating selection and wise use of all the re- 
liable data available, including those obtained from 
three original investigations, have made possible a 
speller in which a vocabulary of assuredly common 
words is presented in a way that will secure results 
in teaching children how to spell. 

Supervised Study Speller makes use of the princi- 
ples of learning and teaching in their relations to 
classroom problems and embodies methods that ex- 
perience has proved to be really valuable. 


One book complete for all grades. Price 52 cents. 


See our exhibit at the N. E. A. Meeting in Washington. 


WORLD BOOK CO. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. - - 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 


THE NEW MODEL 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


For All Your Textbooks. 


ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is i H 
as tough as cloth, and will outwear three ordinary covers. 
TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 


THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 
FO 


UR: It J —_ gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not BY USING THE PROJECT METHOD AND THE 
SIX: It bp chastetety wetetpveet. an unbroken surface. SOCIALIZED RECITA TION PLAN. 


SEVEN: The new design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
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_ enabling t You can do it with Deffendall’s new 
EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 


ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


a For Grades VII-IX. Ten projects to a year. 
\ y Plenty of grammar. 








BOOK I. Grades VII-VIII. 70c. 
saree BOOK Il. Grade IX. 80c. 
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NEW MODEL 


By P. H. Deffendall, Principal of the Blair School, St. Louis. 
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a Did you ever see 
A Really Inductive Arithmetic? 


ay Here it is: 
SR ae. Lo THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS 
The Best Book Cover 


Highly inductive. Socialized classroom method. 


Ever Made Grades IV-VIII. 


tor School Use First Book in Arithmetic, Grades IV-VI, 70c. 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold Each Year Junior High School Arithmetic, Grades VII-VIII, 80c. 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% 
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A New Angle to the Teaching of 
English Composition 


HEN Matthew Arnold, that great teacher of boys, was 

asked why he continually revised his courses, he replied: 
“Because I want my boys to drink at a fountain, not a stag- 
nant pool.” To you as educators this question of taking the 
drudgery out of rhetoric and composition and introducing dy- 
namics in its place, is one of no little importance. But when 
you come to appreciate the color given this subject in 
“EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION” you will find many guide posts 
pointing to a solution. 


This book is the expansion, the development, of our definition of composi- 
tion: “Composition is the process whereby the raw material of thoughts and 
emotions is made into the finished product of effective expression.”” After 
fifteen years of experience with high school pupils, and with teachers in a 
leading summer school, the author, Dr. Charles E. Rhodes, Principal, Bennett 
High School, Buffalo, New York, was convinced that the conception of com- 
position given in our definition does remove prejudices, does give a new point 
of view, and does give a new incentive to the pupil which makes him look 
upon composition writing as a challenge to all his powers of brain and heart. 


The idea of producing something does appeal to all wide-awake pupils. The 





plan works. The theory has been thoroughly tested in abundant practice. 
If the composition is presented as this book explains it, most of the difficul- 


ties of the subject vanish, and in their place comes the joy of accomplishment. 


As Dr. Smith of Princeton University says: ‘‘There is a freshness in the HARBU | I *S P] AS J I INE 
treatment of old material, and a richness of new material in illustration of 
old principles that make the book interesting reading to any lover of good 


English. Every page shows the experienced teacher, who has not devised FOR MODELING 


prior definitions and made schemes and systems to satisfy his sense of logic, 


but constantly keeps in mind the needs of minds struggling with actual prob- 


+ Antiseptic and Never Hardens 
lems of composition. To those whose business it is to instruct others in the 
art of writing, as well as to those who wish to make their own writing and 
speaking more effective, we can cordially reeommend EFFECTIVE EXPRES- di | HAMMETT COMPANY 
SION.” 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Bound in cloth, 532 pages, $1.40 


Distributing Agents for U.S. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Rie Wanita a Order from your School Supply Dealer 
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(Continued from Page 144) 
activity in the social group, it cannot tell us 
directly what makes society possible in the co- 
operation of its individuals toward the end of 
human society. We are eager to coordinate 
science. Why not bring about this coordination 
in the case of man by a coordination of all the 
sciences which necessarily bear on the case? 
We readily grant that psychology is not ethics; 
but is it not true that we are failing to explain 
the whole of human nature and human conduct 
by shutting off psychology and ethics into air- 
tight compartments, as if the one had no rela- 
tion to the other? We are, therefore, not solv- 
ing the important problems we set out to solve. 
It might serve science better were we to re- 
member that truth is a harmonious whole, and 
that truth discovered and proved in one field 
throws light upon other truths discovered and 
proved in other fields. In the acceptance of 
this broader and more correct view our progress 
in the study of human nature and its activities 
would be surer. It may be that Dr. Dresser 
had this in mind. We learn that he has a com- 
panion volume in press, entitled Ethics in 
Theory and Application. It will prove inter- 
esting to know how he approaches the subject. 

There is much good in Dr. Dresser’s book. 
$y saying this we do not subscribe to his views. 
In fact there are many with which we disagree. 
We cannot indicate all of them. We shall 
touch very briefly on a few. 

The question of habit has caused psycholo- 
gists much concern. A mere organic explanation 
does not and cannot account for the rational 
element in habit, for habits of thought and will. 
It is the same difficulty that psychology encoun- 
ters quite generally, since it does not admit a 
soul, or if it does, it seems unable to under- 
stand the relation between soul and body. Nor 
can we accept the author’s idea of desire. On 
page 50 he writes: “In a profound sense, 
therefore, desire is part of our native equip- 
ment as the primal ‘urge’ which sends us forth 
in all our activities; it is not to be separated 
from instinct, which prompts us to seek our 
goal.” ‘Desire’ and ‘urge’ are not the same 
things. There are blind ‘urges’ in human na- 
ture, whereas desire is the tendency of the will 
towards an object intellectually apprehended as 









































good. There is rationality in desire, not mere 
instinct. 

Referring to the will, Dr. Dresser seems to 
identify it with attention. We quote from page 
107. “In another aspect,” so writes the author, 
“it (attention) is will, which appears in con- 
trast with impulse, instinct, desire; and mani- 
fests itself as selective in a high degree, or as 
personal, assertive, sometimes arbitary, grow- 
ing by use.” Attention is that activity of the 
intellect which holds an object or idea in the 
focus of consciousness. Will, however, is that 
dynamic power which can compel, choose, se- 
lect. It is not a cognitive but an appetitive 
force. It does not weigh and deliberate, these 
are activities of the intellect; it chooses when 
motives for choice have been given it by reason. 

The idea of sin as explained on page 518 is 
utterly absurd. Sin is wrong-doing in the 
moral sense. It consists in this that man de- 
liberately does what he knows to be morally 
wrong. On this very idea, coupled with man’s 
responsibility, depends the ethics of crime. For 
there is ethics in crime not merely psychology. 

The chapter on Social Progress requires dis- 
criminating and careful reading. Some of the 
statements made there may rightly be ques- 


tioned. The entire problem rests on the 
question, what is progress? Surely it means 
more than any forward movement. It means 


genuine betterment of the whole social organi- 
zation, and this betterment must have a more 
solid basis than mere advancement in time. 

The chapter on The Psychology of Religion 
is, perhaps, the one to which greatest exception 
may be taken. Religion is not mere feeling or 
sentiment, and Miss Underhill’s views, which 
the author apparently favors, are full of errors. 
There is no religion without specific relations 
to God, implying very definite duties on the 
part of man. Too much has been written since 
the appearance of W. James’ book in 1902 about 
the psychology of religion, which is inaccurate 
and misleading, neglecting as it does the his- 
toric fact of divine revelation with its positive 
doctrines. 

Enough has been said to show that Psychol- 
ogy in Theory and Application demands 
leisurely and careful reading. As an effort to 
coordinate the many phases of psychology it 
deserves praise. Deserving of mention, too, is 
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the avowed position of the author against ma- 
terialism. But we may be allowed to repeat 
what we said before. In order to obtain a true 
and complete knowledge of man’s position in 
the universe of things, we must not cramp our 
mental outlook. We must expand our vision 
and must take into account all the objective 
facts and science must not be afraid to face 
the eternal verities of God. 

Meal Planning and Table Service 

3y N. Beth Bailey. Cloth, 128 pages. Price 
$1.60. Illustrated. Published by the Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 

A well-organized brief course to be given in 
high schools. The book will serve splendidly 
for reference in the home. It is well illus- 
trated. 

How to Teach Reading. 

By Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusak. 
Cloth, 298 pages. Price $1.80. Published by 
Houghton Mifflln Company, 2 Park St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. : 

The authors have rendered an important ser- 
vice in writing this book, in several directions, 
particularly in presenting in rather simple and 
quite usable form the best results of scientific 
experimentation in teaching reading. The 
methods suggested are complete, entirely prac- 
tical in the average schoolroom, and adequate 
for developing the work in both oral and silent 
reading. Attention is given to the motivation 
as well as the mechanics, to speed, to individual 
diagnosis and correction of difficulties, and 
thought development. Work by the grades is 
carefully and rather elaborately outlined. Splen- 
did suggestions are given for lesson plans, re- 
lated activities, dramatization, ete. A few of 
the suggested titles for class and library use 
may be questioned, but the lists on the whole 
are broad and helpful. 

Southern Woodland Trees 

By James Berthold Berry, M. S. Cloth, 214 
pages, illustrated. Price $1.20. Published by 
The World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y 

This is the third and final book in the “Farm 
Woodlands” series and presents all the common 
trees of the southland. Beautifully illustrated, 
it is an accurate, handy guide for use in schools, 
libraries, and southern farm homes. 

Cost of Training Teachers 
By Homer E. Cooper. Cloth, 112 pages. Price 


$1.60 net. Published by Warwick & York, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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A method of determining costs of teacher 
training and a practical application to the situa- 
tion in New York State. 

What Shall I Be? 

Edited by Clayton W. Ernest. Introduced by 
Charles W. Eliot. Cloth, 252 pages. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y 

Open roads to twelve types of important occu- 
pations—ranging from the law to pharmacy— 
are described by leaders in the respective fields. 
The descriptions are straight-forward but at- 
tractive, and point opportunities, conditions, ad- 
vantages, and disadvantages. 

The Administration of Professional Schools for 
Teachers 

By Walter D. Agnew. Cloth, 262 pages. Price 
$2.20. Published by Warwick & York, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 

The major theses of this book are: (1) The 
preparation of teachers for public schools is a 
function of the state; and, (2) the professional 
schools for teachers are most efficient when de- 
voted solely to this educational service. 

Drill Exercises and Problems in Arithmetic 

By John F. Gannon and Joseph Jackson. Book 
One. Cloth, 162 pages. Published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., 231 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

This book affords a wealth of drill material, 
suitable for use with any standard basal text. 
It begins with simple notation and advances to 
percentage. It is carefully graded. 

Print Shop Arithmetic 

By J. A. Ginsback. 


Cloth, 52 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. 
Til. 


The Manual jy 4 Press, Peoria, 


Suited to use in manual training shops. 
Junior Business Training 

By F. G. Nichols. Cloth, octavo, 
American Book Company, 
Chicago. 

This book represents a complete text for the 
newest type of business training—the develop- 
ment of junior clerks from among pupils of 
junior high schools and continuation schools who 
expect immediately to enter employment. 

The first half of the book contains a wealth of 
carefully classified information on the mechan- 
ics of business routine—records, forms, filing, 
telephone and telegraph, shipping, insurance, 
banking, business law, etc. There are ample 


233 pages. 
New York, Cincinnati, 


illustrations, exercises, and problems to give a 
very comprehensive group of the commonly used 
The record 


methods of the commercial world. 


part of the book provides vocational information, 
directions for seeking employment, etc. The 
final ten chapters describe in detail the duties 
and services of ten types of employment open to 
beginners. These range from messenger work 
to time-keeper and payroll clerk and provide the 
most directly helpful material of the course. 

The book is a fine example of the newer con- 
ception that the school shall give directly usable 
education for the under privileged children who 
must go directly into the struggle for a liveli- 
hood. 

Elementary Algebra 

By Elmer A. Lyman and Albertus Darrell. 
Cloth, 12 vo. 336 pages. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 

A complete introductory course, ample for col- 
lege requirements. The authors views are con- 
servative and the content of the work is com- 
plete, entirely mathematical in spirit and 
method, and thorough in opportunities for drill 
and application to school and life situations. 
The unity of all mathematics is recognized and 
made clear. The book may be recommended 
without reservation. 

Farm Accounting 

By E. L. Carrier, N. J. Lennes, A. S. Merrill. 
Cloth, 287 pages. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

This book offers a complete introductory 
course for high schools and vocational agricul- 
tural schools. It applies true accounting 
methods to general farm accounts, farm cost 
records, special farm record keeping. There is 
a wealth of laboratory work for practical ac- 
counting. 

Laboratory Experiments in Practical Physics 

By N. Henry Black. Paper, 156 pages. The 
Macmillan Co., New York City. 

This book which is a revision of the author’s 
previous text, offers an additional number of 
experiments in order that teachers may have a 
choice of experiments and may adapt the work 
to the particular class and to the needs of the 
pupil’s environment. The exercises are _ in- 
tended to offer a field for the exercise of initia- 
tive and to give the teacher an opportunity for 
greater elasticity in planning the course. A 
number of questions and problems have been 
added for profitable discussion at the close of 
experiments. As an aid to teachers in selecting 
the more fundamental experiments, the author 





has selected 25 which would in all probability be 
included in any first-year course. 
How We Are Clothed 

By James F. Chamberlain. Cloth, 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

The subject of geography more naturally than 
any other school subject, opens the way to a 
study of industrial and social conditions. The 
study of food, clothing and shelter are centered 
in the pupil’s immediate surroundings. This 
text aims to give a few of the many modifica- 
tions of each industry. It aims to teach children 
the proper use of the necessaries of life and to 
emphasize the necessity of early forming the 
habit of wise saving. The book includes a num- 
ber of illustrations which have been carefully 
selected and possess a teaching power. The 
author has inserted a list of questions at the end 
of each chapter which are valuable as a means 
of testing the results of the reading. 

Lettering Exercise Manual 

Book I, Architectural. Book II, Inclined 
Gothic. Jonathan Bright and J. F. Faber 
Paper, oblong, 64 pages. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee. 

These books provide carefully graded exercises 
in lettering for mechanical drawing classes. 
The arrangement is logical and economical, and 
obviates the use of loose practice paper. 

The Pilot Arithmetic 

Book I by Lou Belle Stevens and James H. 
Van Sickle. Cloth, 272 pages, illustrated. 
Newson & Co., New York, Chicago. 

This book is built along the approved lines 
and follows closely the work required in most 
schools for the third and fourth grades. Child 


189 pages. 


life and play interests, future occupational and 
social needs, simple, industrial, and commercial 
uses of figures are all drawn upon for problem 
and drill material. 

Teachers’ Guide to Palmer Method of Penman- 


ship. 
By A. N. Palmer. 96 pages. Price, $1.25. 
The A. N. Palmer Co., New York. 


This text aims to provide an aid through which 
teachers may procure a thorough knowledge of 
the mechanics and pedagogy of handwriting as 
exemplified by the Palmer Method plan. The 
outlines presented are in conformity with modern 
pedagogy and adequately fill the demands of 
superintendents and supervisors. A supply of 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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ANITARY DUSTER 

is the modern tool for 
dusting and when built 
with a big sturdy handle 
(janitor size) and long 
and wide enough to clean 
a desk top at one wipe 
as this one is — much 
dusting can be done in a 











short time and with little 
effort. 
Yarn firmly twisted between 
wenn, two heavy wires— 
~ Weare |] Washable 
{ quite sincere 2 
§ when we state 7 
S that you will get 2 menninnenes 
S Multi Service from 2 
S Palmer Products — $ 
y 4 because a — 
t them superior. & OTHER GUARANTEED 
a ie PALMER PRODUCTS 


Liquid Soap Tank Systems—Floor Brush—Glass and 
Aluminum Soap Dispensers—Paper Towel and Toilet 
Paper Fixtures—Sanitary Scrub Soap—Can’t Spread 
Erasers—Liquid Soap—Pine Oil Disinfectant Soap— 
Pipe Cleaner—Floor Dressing—Closet Bowl Cleaner. 











Many of the better jobbers sell our line, 
but we are pleased to send direct, sam- 
ples, literature and prices upon request. 




















Manufacturers for the Jobber 
Milwaukee, USA. 


_ Lh RPaALMER Co, 











Part of your Equipment 


Just as the blackboard serves to portray a difficult 
thought or problem, so the motion picture today is being 
used in schools, the country over—from the “little red 
schoolhouse” of the cross-roads hamlet to the finest 
equipped school systems of the large cities—to graphically 
— lessons in geography, history, literature, science, 
ete. 

In the school system of St. Louis, Kansas City, New 
Orleans, and many others motion picture equipment is 
considered a part of their everyday school needs. In San 
Francisco, 92 DeVrys are playing an active part in the 
regular school program, some schools having as many as 
four machines to fill their needs. 

Your school, too, should be equipped with a DeVry— 
the standard portable motion picture projector that will 
give lasting satisfaction—day in and day out, for years to 
come. For free booklet fill out and mail 

the attached coupon. 


THE DeVRY CORPORATION 
1109 Center Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


SO ee eee a ae ear iaaree i ee liaee ire ceeeeeieeeeaeeeeeeeeeea ess e e e 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation complete information on 
) The DeVry Portable Projector ( ) The new Super DeVry 


Name SroruTr rrr rriri i 
Address 
Organization .. 


City pnseeas : TT om . State 














DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 





are truly 


Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 








THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 















Racine 
Gymnasium Basket 


STRONGLY MADE 


COATED WITH 
ANTI-RUST METAL 





Standard Size 
13” long, 9’ wide, 8’ deep 
List Price — $1.00 each 


Special Sizes Made 
on Application 






RACINE IRON & WIRE WORKS 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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- Use the 





To HELP school 
officials bring about 
better lighting condi- 
tions the Holophane 
Engineering Depart- 
ment, which for over 
25 years has been 
recognized as head- 
quarters of the sci- 
ence of light control, 
has published a book 
called “Modern 
School Lighting.” A 
copy will be sent you 
without obligation. Or 
one of our engineers 
will gladly call and 
discuss your lighting 
problems. There is 
no charge for this 
service. 


HOLOPHANE 
GLASS CO. 
Dept. A.S.6, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 
Works: Newark, Ohio 
In Canada: Holophane Co., 


Ltd., 146 King Street W., 
Toronto 








Holophane R-r, totally 
enclosing luminaire, ideal 
for school illumination. 
Furnished in sizes from 
75 to 500 watts, in one 
piece type or with remov- 
able bottom plate. Also 
supplied with complete 
fixture of either ceiling 
(C) or suspension (S) 
type. 











and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 

of door. 


door open. 


charge. 
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HY Is The NORTON 
Closer With Hold- 

Open Arms the Best Suit- 
ed for Schoolhouse Work? 


Ist. The doors are 
closed with a uniform 
speed, which gives the 
pupils a chance to go 
through a door with- 
out getting caught or 
injured. 


2nd. Having two 
speeds, the speed at 
the latch can be set for 


absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


Every school-room should have one. 


Service:—We have expert service-men on call, free of 


Price:—The price is right. 
Send for a representative. 





tle ee 








THE NORTON 
2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 


DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 




















(Continued from Page 148) 
photo-engraved specimens of handwriting of 
pupils from all parts of the country has been 
provided for the benefit of teachers and super- 
visors. 

The Constitution of the United States 

Price, $0.24. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. 

This little book reprints in large type the con- 
stitution of the United States for the use of ele- 
mentary and high school classes where the sub- 
ject is required. A careful synopsis gives the 
outline and framework of the document, together 
with definite references to the articles and sec- 
tions in which the different topics are treated. 
The book is supplied with questions calling 
attention to the especially significant parts of 
the document. 

Tobacco and Mental Efficiency. 

By M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin. Cloth bound, 258 
pages. Published by Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

This book is the result of a study inaugurated 
by the “Committee to Study the Tobacco Prob- 
lem” headed by Dr. Alexander Lambert of New 
York. Believing that the annual expenditure 
of $1,600,000,000 for tobacco constitutes an item 
big enough to warrant a study of effect of 
tobacco upon mental efficiency Professor O’Shea 
undertook the task of bringing out the facts on 
the subject. 

The author begins by presenting conflicting 
ideas, discussing the habits of prominent men 
of the past, the teaching of men and women of 
distinction, and the verdict of observation. 
These several chapters bring a variety of opin- 
ions into play. 

The reports on investigations, however, make 
out a case in favor of the non-smoker. For 
instance, in the colleges the attendance of the 
non-smoker is better than that of the smoker. 
The latter is absent more often due to head- 
aches than the former. The scholastic standing 
of eighty one smokers in a university averaged 
74.5 and for the same number of non-smokers 
79.4 percent. 

In his conclusions the author states that “the 
results show that tobaco tends to retard and to 
disturb intellectual processes” but not in a 
marked degree in the case of the particular 
functions which were investigated. “The data 


from the psychological laboratory do not show 
that a pipe of tobacco will uniformly retard and 
disturb intellectual processes in the case of any 
person. However, it can be said that, taking 
a large number of individuals, tobacco will slow 
down the intellectual processes of the majority 
of them.” 

Workaday Arithmetic 

By Margaret M. Campbell. Cloth, 179 pages. 
Published by The Century Co., 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

This book is a decided departure from the con- 
ventional arithmetic. The author has definitely 
begun with the workaday and home uses of 
figures and figuring—in the store, in the shop, 
in saving, in using money, in school club work, 
in athletics, in construction work,—to develop 
groups of typical problems. Into these she has 
systematically woven the principles of arith- 
metic and their application and has added suffi- 
cient practice sheets to give ample drill ma- 
terial. Her plan is to show a definite use of 
arithmetical rules and principles by first giving 
an application to real life problems and by caus- 
ing children to first reason them out by contact 
with these life problems. 

The presentation of the work is novel and 
permits of individual work as well as the usual 
group study. There is evidence throughout of 
careful motivation, of ample allowance for in- 
dividual differences in ability and previous arith- 
metical knowledge, and of clear understanding 
of vital life needs. 

The long foreword contains some debatable 
material and some excellent arguments for the 
use of the book, but it should be omitted from 
any books placed in the hands of children. 

The Determining Factors in the Evolution of 
the Industrial Arts in America. By Arthur B. 
Mays. Paper, 32 pages. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Provides a 
valuable discussion of the historic development 
of manual training and industrial-arts instruc- 
tion in the United States. 

Print Shop Arithmetic. By J. A. Ginsbach. 
Cloth, 52 pages. Price, $1. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Ill. A practical text for school 
shop use. 

Lettering Exercise Manual Slant Gothic 

By Jonathan Bright and John F. Faber. 

Paper, 64 pages. Price 56 cents. The Bruce 








Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

This manual provides a specific series of 
lessons in lettering for students of mechanical 
drawing. The work is ample in scope to give 
exercises in awkward combination of letters, in 
spacing, in adapting lettering to special uses, 
etc. 

Witham Comprehensive Seventh-Grade His- 
tory Tests. By Ernest C. Witham, director of 
research, Wilmington, Delaware. Published by 
the J. L. Hammett Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
Two tests on American history for seventh and 
eighth-grade classes. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Representative City Elementary School Build- 
ings of Illinois. The law governing the sanita- 
tion of school buildings. Circular No. 182, 1924, 
issued by the state superintendent, Francis G. 
Blair, at Springfield, Ill. This bulletin, which 
has been prepared by Mr. W. S. Booth, super- 
visor of city elementary schools, is intended to 
bring more directly before those in charge 
of the first eight grades of the common schools, 
what has been achieved and what needs to be 
done in order to give the schools an equal stand- 
ing with high schools. The bulletin describes 
and illustrates plans for elementary and high 
school buildings, gives an outline of the law re- 
lating to sanitation of buildings, points to the 
duties of superintendents and boards of trustees, 
and outlines the requirements for lighting, seat- 
ing, water supply, toilets, and safety against 
fire. 

Teachers’ Difficulties in Arithmetic and Their 
Correctives. By Ruth Streitz. Price, thirty 
cents. Bulletin No. 18, 1924, issued by the 
University of Illinois, Urbana. All teachers 
are not equally efficient in the application of a 
given method and teaching device; the pooling 
of successful practice should provide a store of 
procedures to which teachers may turn for as- 
sistance in handling difficulties which they en- 
counter. This bulletin reports the results of an 
attempt to collect successful teaching proced- 
ures in the field of arithmetic. The pamphlet 
discusses difficulties relating to general phases 
of arithmetic, difficulties encountered in opera- 
tions of the subject, and difficulties relating to 
denominate numbers and problem solving. 
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| Let Us Help You Plan Your Program 
System for the Coming School Year 


The Cincinnati Line 
provides systems for 
both small and large 
institutions, including 
self-contained Pro- 
gram Clocks (as shown 
herewith), handsome 
Master Clocks, Second- 
ary Clocks, Electric 
Program Clocks and 
Bell Systems. 

The Cincinnati Pro- 
gram Clock can be ar- 
ranged for any num- 
ber of schedules or to 
operate your present 
bell system, thereby 
taking care of your re- 
quirements. 

With Sales Branches 
and Service Stations 
in all principal cities, 
we are in a position to 
give immediate atten- 
tion to School Boards, 
Electrical Contractors 
and Architects. 

Write for details and 
wes catalog. 





THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 
Factory and General Offices 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 
in all Principal Cities. 

















WES] YUSE HIGH SCHOO! 
Tes a Da he oY ea 


Ingham & Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa. Architects. 
Ochiltree Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa Electrical Contractors. 


The Westinghouse High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., is another beautiful school 
building protected by Holtzer-Cabot Signal Systems. 


The Fire Alarm System installed offers complete protection to this new 
building at the minimum cost of up-keep. The addition of this school to the 
already imposing list of buildings Holtzer-Cabot equipped is the greatest testi- 
monial and proof of the superiority of our systems. 


Architects, Engineers and Members of Building Boards are invited to write 
for brochure “Signal Systems for Schools.” 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


Home Office and Factory 

125 AMORY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago, Ill., 6161-65 South State St. Cleveland, Ghio, 517 Union Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave. Philadelphia, Pa., 805 Otis Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union Trust Bldg. Detroit, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Pittsburgh, Pa., 

627 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 1101 Benedum-Trees Bldg. 























The New 


An-vDE- 


SUPER VALUE 
WASTE BASKET 


is the greatest metal 
waste basket value ever offered 





-_ HE claim we make for the superior value 

of this new DAN-DEE Waste Basket is 
substantiated by any comparison you may wish 
to make. It is by all odds the greatest waste 
basket value ever offered. 


This basket was designed and built espe 
cially for schoolroom equipment. Made of 
cold rolled steel, heavily corrugated to give 
the maximum strength, and finished in our 
standard olive green—a basket which in ap- 
pearance, strength and durability is in a class 
by itself. 


The DAN-DEE “Super-Value” is_ litter- 
proof, sanitary and fire-proof—the only waste 
basket at this price with the air space between 
bottom and floor required for Underwriters’ 
approval. 

—and the price of this basket is no greater 


than that asked for others of much lesser value 
and merit. 


The new DAN-DEE “Super-Value”’ 
is sold by leading school supply houses 
or can be ordered by them. 


ERIE ART METAL Co. 


ERIE - - PENNA. 
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Heard After Hours 
(Scene: The average school. An average colored janitor reluctantly 
preparing to empty his daily dozen waste baskets.) 
“Look at that thing! They calls 
Lat it a waste basket. Waste is 
€ right. Time waster. Every night 
I spends my time pickin’ up pieces 
of paper these wire an’ 
wicker things is supposed 
to hold. 
“I wisht these folks knew 
about them baskets Mr. 
Jones bought way back 
before the war. He has baskets as is all bas 
ket and no waste. Ain’t no holes for papers 
to dribble through. What’s more, he never 
says to handle the baskets easier or get fired. 
Can’t hurt them baskets. Light 
to carry and hard to break! 
“But these other open-faced baskets 
break easy. And I’m the boy what 
breaks ’em! I drops these leaky kind 
extra hard and I poke ’em rough with 
the broom—on purpose. 
“Some day these folks ’ll get baskets 
that don’t let the paper fall through— 
then I’ll quit smashin’ ’em. I can’t 
bust them VUL-COT baskets even if | 
wanted to!” : 
We guarantee VUL-COTS for Five Years—in writing 
because they are made from practically indestruc 
tible fibre. Some VUL-COTS have been in service 
lorty years 
All School Supply Houses and Dealers carry VUL-COTS 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


[COT 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 

















American 
Portable Schools 


42 States Use Them 
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Chosen for Their Attractive Design, 
Simplicity and Adaptability. 
Shipped direct from 


America’s greatest lumber 
center— 


PRICE ATTRACTIVE 


Three men erect one room 
in six days. 





Write for New Catalog. 


American Portable House Co. 


601-611 Alaska Street Seattle, Washington 
Established 1898 
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4 Gold Medal Products and S: 
ry Their Class-room Uses rr 
ig The list is long and distinguished, 

PEN with a widely varied application to 


class-room needs. By wayof reminder: 


“Crayola” Crayon, universally tae child’s 
choice, does everything that any wax crayon 
aims to do, but does it better. Has the 
widest color-range—46 colors, including the 
Munsell hues. 
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“Artista” Water Color, in hard cakes and 
semi-moist pans, raises the class-room stand- 
ards without effort by virtue of its quality. 
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“Perma” Pressed Crayon is the ideal design 3 lg 
4] and color medium for intermediate grades A ye 
NAN and junior high schools as well as higl <9 & 
L¢, z an junior high scnoolis as we as nign ? 
‘q Es schools Aik 
.  f wu YF 
4 “Durel” Pressed Crayon, for tones in flat ; A. 
{a4 > compositions and in combination with other a) 2 
7 q| mediums, such as pen and colored inks. ;? Ni 
4 =| 4 22 
PA | “Spectra” Pastel Crayon, for misty softness, ‘ 
ot | like s ‘clouds and ha: of 
part ike summer clouds and autumn haze. pai} 
1% 4 Lecturers Colored Squares, the ideal at- j NE 
5 e . . > 2 
ial F, | tention medium for the teacher. One stroke i a 
pe f and the boy in the back seat is with you. } Ai | 
{>> ac +) 
a ‘ Samples and color charts on request. : NTE 
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BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 


Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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pencil carries with it a guar- 


antee of good handwriting, 


in its smooth-writing soft, long- 
lasting lead. And the shape 


of “Ti-Con-Der-Oga” helps a 
lot, too: rounded-hexagon to 


make it easy for little fingers. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A. 
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THE RELIABLE 
M&M 


PORTABLE SCHOOLS 














The best of material used throughout in construction. 
Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 


Your janitor with four common laborers and our 
illustrated instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
Established 1898 
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THE APSCO LINE 











THE GIANT 


An inexpensive Apsco 
Model sharpening all 
sizes of pencile and 
crayons. Very popu- 
lar for school use be- 
cause of its high 
quality. 


Will Your Pupils Write With 
Blunt, Stubby Pencils Next Year 


Did the pupils of your schools write 
with blunt-pointed pencils this year? 
Will they have to do the same again 
NEXT year? Or will you, at but a 
small cost, provide each room with an 
Apsco Pencil Sharpener, assuring 
sharp-pointed pencils? 
aaa tel The Apsco Line is the Complete Line 
to assure charp-peinted The Apsco Line of Pencil Sharpeners con 
pencils for pupils. Your tains eleven different models, many exclusive 
on Mig gy b> features, and at a wide range of prices, en 
abling every school to select the model best 


Use” is ready. Write for ) 
it NOW! adapted to its needs. 


WRITE TODAY 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 
1309 Garland Bldg., Chicago 


The Apsco Line is on display and for sale by 
all leading School Supply Dealers. 


Spencerian 


School Pens 











The hard use given pens in schoolroom work 
proves that Spencerian Steel Pens are best every 
time. They outwear any two ordinary pens. 
These long-wearing, smooth-writing pens en- 










courage children to become better penmen 
quickly. For more than half a century Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the standard among the 
better schools. 







Twelve school pens—three of each num- 
ber—by mail on receipt of ten cents. Please 
mention this publication. 

SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 

349 Broadway, New York 








College, fine point; double elastic 

Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping 
—School, fine point; semi-elastic 

Intermediate, medium point; stiff action 
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Lock No (ight Left | Right 
- Solved eee rae 
‘ qv2e | 1 1oi2¢} 

: x = wet i 20 2 

m7 06420 Q 22 4 I 

The Dudley Keyless Combination Lock Sarl ala 
has solved the locker problem. There 4/45 | £\ 22 147) 
are no keys to lose. Theft is abso- j Ans ZT t af} 2 4 2) 
lutely elimininated. Valuable time > ; ae voiwar7 
is saved for students and the Locker 123 | 2/172.) £6 | 
- . 2/142} 16 
Custodian. You don’t have to worry 1o\_6| 70. 
along with the old antiquated key 31 7 
lock system any longer. Install the LS 22 
Dudley and insure a perfect, efficient —t wt 
locker system r . 7 "3¢ 
y - | - 23 Wr 

Py va 4 - chal Z 441/42) 2 

ew” 7 ans 1/s 

63 
BZ 





Locker Problem MASTER CHART 


‘DUDLEY KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCKS 
































FREE 
Master Chart Service 


We furnish a Master Chart with every 


Write for Free Inspection Lock 
Write today for a Dudley Lock for free 
inspection—the only lock that cannot be 
picked or forced. Get the full details 
and our special low price to institutions. 


order. This identifies each lock, shows 
its combination and the student, making 
it possible to issue any quantity of locks 
and keep an accurate check, in the 
shortest possible time. 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION, Dept. 16, Waukegan, Illinois. 
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Instant 


I N K 


For strength, purity and lasting satisfaction, use Tinta 
Ink. For quality and value rather than price, Tinta 
Ink has proven to be best by test. Tinta Ink comes all 
prepared in envelopes. All you do is mix it with warm 
water and a free flowing, free from sediment and non- 
corrosive solution is obtained. Special prices when or- 
dered in quantities. 
Write for particulars. 


LEVISON & BLYTHE MANUFACTURING CO. 














209 LOCUST STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
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SMITH SANITARY EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS 


Chemical Toilets 


for Schools without water or sewer— 
Sanitary and Odorless. 


Ventilating Room Heaters 


for Rural, Village and Portable Schools 
Saves Fuel and Children’s Health. | 


Bubbler Drinking Fountains 
for Schools without running water. | 


Mop-pails and Wringers 


Write for catalogs and name of local Distributor. | 


SMITH SYSTEM HEATING CO. 


Minneapolis, Sole Manufacturers Minnesota. 
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—— Edward Lee Thorndike 


Educators demand that back of every textbook stand an authori- 
tative personality. Back of Thorndike Arithmetics stands Thorn- 
dike himself—expert on the learning process, chief exponent of 
dynamic psychology. 


THREE ARITHMETICS FOR THE GRADES 
These arithmetics are psychologically correct. They are written 

from the child’s point of view. They are based upon the best and 
most successful school practice and modern educational principles. 
Above all they 

—eliminate all nonessentials 

—correlate with facts of everyday life 

—contain practical problems only 

—motivate the learning process 

—provide abundant drill material 


Thorndike’s Exercises are designed to supplement any standard 
arithmetic text, and The New Methods in Arithmetic gives practical 
aid to teacher and normal-school student. 


RAND M°SNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago (Dept. F-94) 


New York 











STANDARD TYPEWRITER TEXTS 


Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. 

By CHARLES E. SMITH. 

The Sixteenth edition is more than an enlargement or a revision. 
It is a new book. The work is presented in the most instructive and 
teachable manner, and has won the commendation of the world’s 
greatest typists and typewriting teachers everywhere. All world’s 
typing records for both speed and accuracy are held by typists who 
studied from “A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.” It has 
justly been called the typewriting method of the Champions. 

Published in three editions Stiff paper cover, 120 pp., $1.00. Cloth cover, 120 pp., 


$1.35. High School Edition, 208 pp., $1.60. Teacher’s examination copies at half 
published prices. 


This work has been adopted in the following high schools: New York, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Baltimore, Newark, etc 


Pitman’s Loose-Leaf Typewriting Exercises. 


On cardboard, 50 cards, $1.50 a set 


“The dictation and copy material has been well selected; it is interesting and 
instructive; and, above all, it is good English. The Loose-Leaf idea should certainly 
aid in keeping the class together. To my mind anything that furthers class instruc- 
tion in typewriting furthers teaching efficiency. I congratulate you on publishing 
this much-needed material.’’"——-R. G. Watters, Head of Commercial Department, 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street, New York City 








STEEL FLAG POLES 
PLAYGROUND SWINGS 
TENNIS POSTS 
Write your school supply house 
or to us for Fold r >, 
NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 
West Orange, N. J. 


Factory also at Milwaukee, Wis. 


























Our catalog gives in 
graphic detail the com- 
plete story of all that 
is the best and most 
advanced in modern 
school seating. 






Sent free on request. 








STEEL FURNITURE Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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BRUCE’S 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY | 


Reliable Architects 


HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS, VOL. II 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS—AIlt 


RURAL SCHOOL PLANT—Challman 
CHECKING SCHEDULE FOR PROJECTED 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS—Betelle 


Write for information and prices 


References for School House 








THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


206 MONTGOMERY BLDG MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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ROBERTSON’S PRODUCTS 


‘SYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATI 





| ORIGINAL TWENTIETH 
CENTURY SOAP 


is the most economical soap for 
school use. Can be used with 
the very best results for clean- 
ing woodwork, furniture and 
finished surfaces—the ideal soap 
for cleaning slate and black- 


boards. 


T. B. R. DIAMOND BRAND BRUSHES 


Insure satisfaction and service 
in wearing and sweeping quali- 


ties. High grade work- . 
manship and the best ra DIAMOND BRAND 'S 
in constructing T. B. R. 
Diamond Brand Brushes. They RUSTY 
meet all requirements of school | 



















of materials are used 
uses. 








We manufacture a complete line of Brushes, Disinfectants, Liquid 
Soaps, Powder, Scouring Powder, Cleaners, and are headquarters for 
Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops and everything needed by the Janitor 
to keep a school clean. 


HUOUINONUNASONNNNON0N090000800000000000800000000000000000000800000000000000000UOOLLOEOUASUOOUOOOOOONOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOLSOOOOOOOUAAODOAOOOSOOOSSEOOAU SOA 


ORDER YOUR REQUIREMENTS NOW 
PROMPT DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
700-704 W. Division Street. Chicago, Il. 


Member, National School Supply Association. 


STOUT TT 


HNNNNO0OOOOUUUOUULSOOQS0N00000000UUUUUEOENOSSNS0ONEEOOUUUOAGUOVOSOQQGONOOOUOUUUOOONOOOODEOUUUUUOOOOOOREEEOOUUUUOEOOOROEOO EUAN 


MILLIONS IN USE 
The JACOBUS 


Pneumatic Inkwell 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. 

It requires filling but once a term. 

It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, to 
smear the fingers, or drop on paper, desk or floor. 

It gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of 
desk, not easily broken, and is the most satisfactory 
and economical well ever made. 

Have you ever seen a satisfac- 
tory Inkwell? 

Give the pneumatic a thorough 
test and ascertain for yourself 
if it justifies the claims. 

In purchasing new school desks 
make the condition that they are 
supplied with 








Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwells 


Write for a free sample. A personal inspection will 
convince. 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELL CO. 


336-340 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Western Representative 


Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 


DOOCOODY 


DOOD DOOD ODDO DODO ODD D OLD DODO ODDO OOOO LOO OOO OOD OOOO OOOO LOLOL 





Tibbaseneeceenenal 


TT 


TUL 


Nowhére to Fill! 


It’s the problem of the student today. 
He carries a fountain pen which must be filled with 
fountain pen ink. He usually needs ink when he can’t 
get it. 
FOUNTAIN PEN FILLING STATIONS placed at 
convenient points in halls and study rooms furnish a 
ready supply of fresh, high grade, fountain pen ink. 
These stations are built to furnish ink for one cent 
or supply it free. 

Write for complete information and 

testimonials from leading  aschools. 


The F-N Company, Inc. 
6610 Dorchester Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CETTREERERSEEEEEBASES TRS EETASS ERSTE EEE EERE SEE ESEEEEEEEEIERIESSUERLSI ISSA CASEIALIASACATISESEAIETOSSTUSLOSEEIEEETIS ETI I ET 
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PROSCENIUM CURTAINS 
THE SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 





Correct construction—perfect 
operation—minimum cost. 


WE PROVIDE 
TYPE of stage curtain 
to satisfy the architect. 


PRICE to satisfy 
The School Board and 
taxpayer. 


Beautiful. Practical. Economical. 





A. P. JACKSON CORP. 
HERKIMER, N. Y. 


Where the “overhead is low.” 
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PE) Money Steel Dubular Fag Stat aa || Lhe Rapid Blackboard Liner 


“‘onc(y Ball Bearing Halyard 


























Carrier, so that flag flies free, | EASY TO HANDLE 
instead of wrapping around Flag ] 
~~ ‘a | FOR MUSIC AND 
Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information — 2, _ | PENMANSHIP 


how to erect. 
Sent Postpaid on Receipt of 35c 


N. 0. Nelson Mfg. Co. College and School Supplies 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ayia ~~ age PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


*ueblo, . Houston, Tex. Little Rock, Ark. nae : ; 
Balt Lake City, Sah ieminctem, Abs. Dallas, Tex. 57-59 E. Eleventh St. New York 























The 


“Master Special” Keyless Padlock 


FOR SCHOOL AND GYM 
LOCKERS 


The most economical and efficient 
lock made. Operated on the “click 


Picture-Study 
"| Color Prints 


i Lose Color _ 100 for $1.00 


f 





and you” | 





system.” (No dials, tumblers or visible os E Mt Lose the 
numbers.) Simple in a cag ey First to “ 
built to give maximum service at low- Ninth o : 
est cost. Practically pays for itself in pp ener Thrill 
saving on key-replacements. GUAR- rl 
ANTEED. . Write for prospectus or accept our introductory offer and en- 
Installations ranging from 200 to more close $1.00 for one hundred color miniatures. Beautiful Re- 
than 5000 now making good in schools. productions of the World’s Most Famous Paintings, Retail 
Sample and Special Proposition will Value $2.00. 
be sent to School Superintendents or ; ; 
Petncipale on seaueat. 100 Beautiful Color Miniatures for $1.00 
or Write for Free Prospectus 

The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 

KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 415 Madison Ave. (Gallery D) New York, N. Y. 
































































= “STANDARD” 
Seca ares CORK 
SE Bulletin Board S A V E 
honorary THE BEST 
(eae composmon a YOUR SCHOOL DESKS 
7g BN ANY TEST 
[ SES Practical for display pus poses = Do not buy new desks and junk your old ones. The Auto 
nip etes as oe) | halls and over blackboards in matie Electric Surfacing Machine will quickly, economically, and 
faite icy. =| || . Teas : : satisfactorily make your old desks like new. It is a sturdy ma- 
peetheny See i : schoolrooms. Easily installed in chine equipped with a motor for your lighting current. It will 
a 2 old or new buildings. quickly pay for itself through the service rendered. Desks that 
Ee 7 ’ are soiled, scratched, cut and marred, will look like new desks. 
USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
ree trial offer ask us ahout ; 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. ’ ' 
Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. WAYVELL, CHAPPELL & CO. 





40 N. JACKSON ST., WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


























| SILICATE VENEER PLATE 
= BLACK BOARD 














Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


pees 


pees 





peace 


Always in stock ready for immediate ship- 

ments. Quickly erected. Designed to meet 

all state code educational requirements. 
Catalog showing many designs sent on request. 


TOGAN-STILES Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 














TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 

















Consult with us about your 





school printing needs and ask for i 


estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 














CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








BULL DOG Bunting 
Flags for Schools 





BEST BY TEST 


Specified and used by U. S. Govern- 
ment and School Boards. Sold by 
Reliable Dealers. 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., Inc. 
OAKS MONT. CO. PENNA. 

































































ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP 





TT Ea, ] 
ae | 
# 





“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 


Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
you of these together with complete satis- 




















faction. 
PREMIER. ENGRAVING CO 
DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
MILWAUKEE 014 WINNEBAGO STREET WISCONSIN 


















More Money for Busy 
Folks 


E have an opportunity for you to make 

some extra money. If you expeet to 
attend summer school, teachers’ institute or 
teachers’ meetings of any kind you will be 
surprised to find how many opportunities 
will present themselves for you to take 
subscriptions for the PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHER. You don’t need previous ex- 
perience and profits begin at once. But if 
you'll SEND THE COUPON, we will tell 
you all about it. 





Pe Sas ara ra erase 


4 The Progressive Teacher, 
[ Morristown, Tennessee 


Gentlemen: I am interested in represent- 
i ing PROGRESSIVE TEACHER the coming 
§ season. Send without obligation to me your 
>. proposition. If I accept your agency, | 
desire to work the following territory (name 

® of summer school or county) : 


$ 
D Fis vv iewe sedeess eb eeseceoeseeies secs 
© Ps vivcedicsbncesbokscedséddieanlnes 
Ma oe hs gin on tun aaa State...... 


Teel eelLLTLLLLLLS. . 
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Our Reputation is National 0} 
Our Service Unexcelled COME TO 


Positions ae tinted to awe ge Presidente H EA DQUARTER S 


ROCKY MFT TEACHERS 
AGENCY Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 


410 U.S. Nat. BANK BLOG Denver. CoLo Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D............. Manager Kansas City, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 





Free Registration 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively : 


except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


PECIALISTS’ ‘areca 


20th year. Covers all states. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 




















r : oo TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated Fisk Agencies 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
in Principal Cities. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 











/Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 


direct from us and save money for your school board. 


—_ ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


>_<. =e 
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FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right— 
and priced moderately 


Ask for Catalog 








Federal 
Steel 

P cel Equip Your Schools 
ompany ‘ 

with 

~— FEDERAL 

WV Steel Lockers 
and Shelving 
o TTITIIIIILIIII LILLE 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


saved SGHOOL BUILDINGS 






AND MEET EVERY @ 


OUR PLANS ~ 
APPROVED REQUIREMENT a 
BY YOUR OF YOURL 


BUILDING CODE 





SCHOOL BOARD 






ew a cen z ,s. z . 
The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


“3s eS “ .. 
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Tell us your needs. 

ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 

Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 
specializes in securing Christian teachers, officers and helpers 
for schools, colleges and universities—private, public and de- 
nominational—and in assisting trained, Christian teachers and 
other workers to larger fields of service. Write today for 
information to 
Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building, ears Ky. 


Nn CC Mee mT Oe me eihentdenthantheniiantient?) Fy 


‘CLASSIFIED WANTS 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 


| 
payable in advance. Forms close the lith preceding the date of issue. 
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CAPS AND GOWNS POSITION WANTED 


High class, experienced school salesman, 
We have a new stock of High School and wants connection with reputable manufac- 
Collegiate caps and gowns. Information turer for New England territory Address 
J-9, American School Board Journal, Mil- 


The Wingate Co., 548 Fifth 


St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


t pon Request waukee, Wis 
WANTED 
\ few high-grade salesmen are wanted by 
a manufacturer of a _ product used by 
Diplomas—-in any quantity—Tell us what schools. This product is required by law 
in many states and is primarily essential 
to every school. If you can sell to school 
will follow Ames & Rollinson, 206 Broad- boards and wish to become permanently 
way, New York, N. Y established with a reputable company, write 
your qualifications, salary expected, expe- 
TU rience, etc., to M-21, American School Board 
PIC RES Journal, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


DIPLOMAS 


you require and samples with quotation 


The Copley Prints for school walls have Will pay 25 cents for copies of February 
highest endorsements. See Illustrated Cat- and a. wy Copies must —~ 

. ‘ im . rood condition. Address Subscriptior »- 
alogue. (Mention this Journal.) Curtis & ein” Rae 4° ee ee 


partment, American School Board Journal, 
Cameron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. Milwaukee, Wis. 


If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, $ San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
permitted and learn 
what they think of 
—— Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 
ork. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“AMESBURY HIGH. SCHOOL¥ 


BUIEDING COMMITTEE 
AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM ’E BIDDLE 
ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO: BUILD 
BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


GEORGE L BRIGGS 











HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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TEACHER 





AGEN CIE S§S 








SERVICE IMPORTANT TO SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND SCHOOL BOARDS 


Consult us if in need of teachers or school executives. We maintain 
the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one man- 
agement (under the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO. 

Affiliated offices in principal cities. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEW YORK. The 
CHICAGO OFFICE of EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 SO. LA SALLE 
ST., makes a specialty of public school work, including teaching and 
administrative positions, also such positions as business managers and 
purchasing agents for schools, registrars, private secretaries, cafeteria 
directors, and trained nurses. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, 77 W. WASHINGTON ST., 
CHICAGO. Exclusively for college and university teachers. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, SOUTHERN BUILDING, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The EVANSTON (ILL.) OFFICE specializes in public school work. 


If you are planning to attend the N. E. A. meeting in Washington 
June 29-July 5, we extend to you a cordial invitation to call at our 
booth as well as at our office in the Southern Building If you have 


difficulty in securing a room in Washington, we shall be glad to be of 
assistance to you. 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
3—Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











If you need Superintendents, Princi- 
pals, High School, Grade or Special 
teachers, write or wire us at our ex- 


SCHOOL OFFICERS 


LEWIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, City Hall, Muskegon, Mich. 











| 
Southern Teachers’ Continuous registration in four 
Agency offices. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


No advance fees. 


Covers Middle Atlantic, South 
and Middle West 








We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so byemployers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best 8 dary school 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
te fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 





A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & [BOND ASSOCIATION 
Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Schermerhorn Teachers’ 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Agency 





406 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officiala. 








F. T. Persinger 


Shonapar THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY  itinneapotts,” “Minn. 
SCHOOL BOARDS: If you need Teachers, Superintendents or 


Principals, let us co-operate with you. 
TEACHERS: If you are looking for a position, we can 
OUR MOTTO: 


place you. 
The right teacher for the right place — 
prompt service. 


The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 


We do not confine our efforts to Southern territory and appreciate 
vacancies from other sections. We have teachers enrolled from 
all states. 











TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philagelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 











“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 


We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 


eeuevenenenevaneneesccurnecensanereevegrent 











CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Free and dependable service to school officials. 
Recommends only well qualified teachers. 














MID-WEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Purpose—Ffficient service for better schools 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
y NE Candidate for a position 
A. F 


Method—Full particulars of qualifications 
. POWELL, Manager, 1405 Centennial Ave., Bowling Green, Missouri. 








Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary : 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COOCEREHOOUOCERSOORDOGEREEOOOOOTEOEOD 








Twenty Years of Real Service 
to School Boards 


12 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


147 WHITEHALL ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized 1901. Prompt and effective service. 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 














For THE BEST SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS 


eall on 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Macheca Building, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Highest endorsements. Established 22 years. No branches. 
Services free to employers. 








31st YEAR 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service. 


E. T. Housh, Manager. Anna Allee, Assistant Manager. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A L B E R T 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinols 


Established 1885—Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 





Some of the very best teachers of the land are found in the territory covered by the 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
A. J. JOLLY, Mer. 
Mentor, Ky. - - 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 
_WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
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] HIS convenient cabinet 


keeps Nibroc Towels clean 











and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 

Easy to fill— 

Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 


Lock cabinet. That's all. 











Nibroc-a paper towel 


that seems made for school children 




















If the Nibroc Towel were made es- 
pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 
sorbent—takes up the last drop of 
moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily —doesn't get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroec Towel doesn’t 


roughen the hands. 





It means a fresh, clean towel for 





every child. Used once, then thrown 





away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroc Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroce Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make a thorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 
educational institution a sample pack 


of Nibroc Towels. 
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place in this Directory 


School Goode Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 





AIR CONDITIONING APPARATUS 
Air Conditioning & Engineering Co 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc 
Nelson Corporation, The 
Reed Air Filters, Inc, 

AIR FILTERS 
Midwest Air Filters, 
Reed Air Filters, Inc 

ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 

AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Co 
Arlington Seating Company 


Herman 


Inc 


Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 


Peabody School Furniture Co 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
pony: -Cardy Co. 
Y. Silicate oo Slate Co 
Serine Co., E 


Standard Blac hecsed Company 

Weber Costello Co 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE 

Keenan Structural Slate ¢ 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co 

Penna. Structural Slate ¢ 
BOILERS 

Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOOK CASES 

Globe Book Company 

Library Bureau 

Newton & Hoit ¢ y The 


seek COVERS 


Patent Book Co 











ee Publishir Company 
Peckham, Little = ( 
Walraver took ( a Se 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Compa 
Heath & Co rn. Cc 
Houghton, Mifflin Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Company, J. B 
Brown and Compa 
son & Company 
itman & Son, Isaa 
Rand, McNally & Company 
World Book Company 
BRUSHES 
Palmer Company, T 
Robertson Products ( Theo. | 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Alabama Marble Company 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel rodu Company 
Dur nc I ‘ 
Indiana Li one Quarrymen’s Assn 
Na nal Bldg. Granite Quarries Assn 
Structural Slate Company 
BUSSES 
International Harvester Co. of America 


CHAIRS—FOLDING 








Maple Ctly Stamping Company 
CHARTS 

Nystrom & Company, A. J 

McConnell Map Company 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 

Crane Company, Wm. M 

Pick & Company, Albert 

Sani Prod Co The 

Van Range Co., John 
CHALK Taesen 

yucifield p mpany 
CHEMICALS. 

il Chemical Co Henry 

C LocKs— PROGRAM 

Cincinnat! Time Recorder Co 

international Tim Rec rar Company 

Landis Enc. & Mf Co 


Time ( 


Standard Ele: 
CRAYON 
\m rican Crayo 


tric 


Company 





Rowles Co E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co 
DEAFENING QUILT 


Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DISHWASHERS 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co 
DISINFECTANTS 

Palmer Company, The 

Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 


DISPLAY CABINETS 
Multiplex Display Fixture Cx 
Shewana Cabinet Works 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
A. B. Stove Company 
Christiansen, C 


ympany 


Crane Company, Wm. M 
Freeport Gas Machine Co., Inc 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 


Peterson & Co., Leonard 


Pick & Co Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 
Van Range Co., John 


DOOR CHECKS 
‘orton Door Closer Co 
Sargent & Company 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Christiansen 
Economy Drawing Table & 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Raynolds 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Ce., 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. 0 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fountain Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Hasley W 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Mfg. Co 


The 


Adam Electric Co., Frank 
American Wiremold Co 
ERASERS 


Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. 
Weber Costello Co 


ERASER CLEANERS 


Lynn Company, James 
Weber Costello Company 

FENCES 
American Fence Construction Company 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Page Fence & Wire 


Prod. Assn 


Stewart Iron Works Company, The 
FILING CABINETS 
Library Bureau 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Yawman & Er 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Dow Company, The 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co 
Dettra & Co., In John C 
FLAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Company 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O 
FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., In 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
FLOORING 
Oak Flooring Adv. Bureau 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., In 
Durafiex Company, The 
Marbleloid Company 
FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Company, Philip 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Columbia School Equip. Works 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Company 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo 
Lauter Company, The H 


Library Bureau 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
National School Equipment Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Readsboro Chair Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Scientific Seat in 
Steel Furniture 


Inc 
Company 


Standard School Equipment Co 
GAS MACHINES 

Freeport Gas Machine Co., Ine 

Matthews Gas Machine Co 
GAS STOVES 

4. B. Stove Company 
GLASS 

Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 


Nystrom & Co., A. J 

Weber Costello Co 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equipment 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM BASKETS 

Racine Iron & Wire Works 
HEATERS 

Smith System Heating 
HEATING SYSTEMS 

American Blower Company 

American Foundry & Furnace Co 

Bayley Mfg. Company 

Buckeye Blower Co 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Crane Company 

Dunham Company, C. A 

Healy-Ruff Company 

Nelson Corp., The Herman 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co., In 

Webster & Co., Warren 
INK 

Commercial Paste 

F. N. Company, Inc., 

Levison & Blythe Mfg 

Rowles Co., E. W. A 
INK WELLS 

Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co 

Squires Inkwell Company 

U. 8. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 

Masury-Young Company 

Palmer Company, The 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Robertson Products Co, 

Van Range Co., John 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 

Hammett Company, J. L 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Newton & Hoit Company 

Peterson & Co., ee 

Sheldon & Company, E. H 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 

Heil Company, Henry 
LEVELS 

Disston & Sons, Inc 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 

Library Bureau 

Newton & Hoit Company 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 

seardslee Chandelier Mfg. ¢ 

Holophane Glass Company 
LINOLEUMS 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 

Sonneborn Sons 
LIQUID SLATING 

Anderson Blackboard Mfg 
LIQUID SOAP 

Huntington Laboratories 

Robertson Products Co 
LOCKERS 

Berger Mfg. Company 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co 


Co 


Company 


Company 
The 
Company 


Theo. B. 


The 


Henry 


The 


Company 


Inc 
Theo. B 


Durand Steel Locker Co 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narrangansett Machine Company 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
Triple Metals Corporation 


PS 

McConnell Map Company 

Nystrom & Company, A 

Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell & Sons Co., 
METAL LATH 

Berger Mfg. Company 
MICROSCOPES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 

Heil Company, Henry 

Spencer Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY 

Hammett Company, J. L 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 


Albert 


DeVry Corporation, The 
PAINTS 

Devoe & Raynolds 

Hockaday Company, The 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 

PAPER BALERS 
Davenport Mfg 

iy he TOWELS 

P. W. Paper Company 

aa Company 
National Paper Products Co 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co 


Company, Inc 


Theo. B 


PASTE 
Commercial Paste Company 
Levison & Blythe Mfg. Company 
PENCILS 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Eagle Pencil Company 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
PENS 

Spencerian Pen Company 
PIANOS 

Miessner Piano Company 
PICTURES 

Brown-Robertson Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 

Everwear Mfg. Company 

Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Newark Steel Post Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

srunswick-Balke-Collender Co 

Century Brass Works, In 

Clow & Sons, James B 

Crane Company 

Duriron Co., Inc., The 

Haas Company, Philip 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 

Kelly & Bros, Thos 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Speakman Co 

Vogel Company, Joseph A 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

American Portable House Company 

Armstrong Co., The 

Asbestos Buildings Co 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 


Mershon & Morley 
Minter Homes Corp. 
Togan-Stiles Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Spencer Lens Co 
RADIATOR HANGERS 
Healy-Ruff Company 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Co 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
SANITARY NAPKINS 
Cellucutton Products Company 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SAWS 
Disston & Sons, Inc 
SAVING SYSTEMS 
American Banking 
SCENERY 
Twin City Scenic Co 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Company, E. W. A 
Heil Company, Henry 
SCREW-DRIVERS 
Disston & Sons, 
SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 
Speakman Co 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric 
SOAP DISPENSERS 
Soapitor Company 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SCENERY 
Jackson Corp., A. P 
Lee Lash Studios 
Twin City Scenic 
STAIR TREADS 
Norton Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL TENNIS POSTS 
Newark Steel Post Company 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
TABLES 
Gunn Furniture 
Library Bureau 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg 
TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co 


Henry 


Machine Cort 


Inc., Henry 


Co 


Company 


Company 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Automatic Eelectric Company 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 


Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 
National Regulator Company 


THERMOMETERS 


TOILET PAPER AND 
A, FF. 


Heil Compeng, Henry 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co 
FIXTURES 
. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Cempany, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 


TOILET PARTITIONS 


Structural Slate Company 


TYPEWRITERS 


Underwod Typewriter Company 

VACUUM CLEANING TEMS 

Spencer Turbine Company, The 
MPS 


VASUUS 


ash Enginnering Company 
VALVES CFITTI INGS 
Crane Company 
VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
American Blower Company 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Midwest Air Filters 
Nelson CHP. oe Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co Inc 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
American Woodworking Machinery ¢ 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School 
Newton & Hoit Company, 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
WARDROBES 
Newton & Hoit Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
Erie Art Metal Company 
National Vulcanized Fibre 
Newton & Hoit Company 
WEATHERSTRI 7. 
Athey Company, he 
WINDOWS ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Stee! Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 
Stewart Iron Works Co, The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company 
Draper Shade Co 
Maxwell & Co, 8 
Ordinator Company 
Steele Mfg. Co 
WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Stewart Iron Works Co 


Ine 


Supply Co 
The 


Company 


The 


luther O 
A 


In 
Oliver C 


The 


REFERENCE INDEX 


Circle A Products Corporation 
4 B. Stove ompany 
Adam Electric Company, Frank....... 
Air Conditioning & Eng. Company 
Alabama Marble Company ‘ 
A. P. W. Paper Company ee 
American Banking Machine Corp 


American Blower Company 
American Book Company 
American Crayon Company 


American Fence Construction Co 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
American Portable House Co 
American Seating C ompany 
American Wiremold Company 


Woodworking 
Iron Works 


American Mac hinery Co 


Anchor Post 


Anderson Blackboard Mfg. Co 
Annin & Co 

Arlington Seating Company 
Armstrong Company, The 


Asbestos Buildings Co 
Athey Company 


Austral Window Company ith ¢ 
Automatic Electric Company 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 

Bayley Mfg. Company A 
Beardslee, Chandelier Mfg. Co 
Berger Mfg. Company 

tinney & Smith Company 

Blair Company, J. C 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

BROWER COMBGRT 2c cccccccsccsecessos 
Brown-Robertson Co 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 
Buffalo Forge Company 

‘abot, Inc., Samuel 

‘annon Printing Company 
‘ellucotton Products Company 
entury Brass Works, Inc.. 
‘hicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
hristiansen, C 

‘incinnati Time Recorder Co., 
ircle A Products Corp 
low & Sons, James B 
olumbia School Equipment 
olumt ia School Supply Co 
ommercial Paste Company 
‘onrades Mfg. Company 
rane Company : 
rane Company, Wm. M. 
‘yclone Fence Company 
Dahistrom Metallic Door Co 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
Dettra & Co., Inc., John C 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Company, The 
Devoe & Raynolds 

DeVry Corporation, The 
Dixon Crucible Company 
Dow Company, The 
Draper Shade Company, 
Dunham Company, C 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Durafiex Company, The 
Durand Steel Locker Co 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Economy Draw. Table & Mfg 
Erie Art Metal Company 


The 


Works 


Joseph 


Luther O 


Co 


106 Everwear Mfg. Company........ 95 
116 Federal Steel Fixture Company 158 
18 Federal Tel. & Tel. Company 134 
116 F. N. Company, Inc., The 155 
13 Gillis & Geoghegan, The 133 
78 Globe Ventilator Company 132 
9 Gregg Publishing Company 146 
145 Gunn Furniture Company 29 
18 Haas Company, Philip 123 
90 Hammett Company, J. L 146 
7 Hartshorn Company, Stewart 110 
152 Healy-Ruff Company 133 
17 Heath & Co., D 145 
124 Heil Chemical Company, Henry 138 
158 Heywood-Wakefield Company 25 
163 Hill Standard Company 91 
30 Hockaday Company, The 101 
148 Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 126 
28 Holden Patent Book Cover Co 84 
158 Holophane Glass Company 1590 
81 Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 151 
10 Huntington Laboratories 127 
over International Harvester Co. of 
71 America . 139 
53 International Time Recording Co ll 
52 Iroquois Publishing Company 146 
40 Jackson Corp., A. P 155 
32 Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co 155 
77 Johnson Service Company 119 
80 Keenan Struct. Slate Company 70 
..152 Kelly & Bros., Thos 114 
.147 Kewanee Boiler Company 5 
158 Kewaunee Mfg. Company 109 
160 Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co 128 
156 Kundtz Co., The Theodor 21 
12 Laidlaw Brothers .145 
-115 Landis Eng. & Mfg. Company .104 
72 Lauter Company, The H.... . 26 
157 Lee Lash Studios..... 142 
113 Levison & Blythe Mfg. Co 154 
130 Library Bureau ‘ 136 
138 Lippincott Co., J. B... 144 
24 Little, Brown & Company 146 
151 Lynn Company, James 28 
134 Lyon Metallic Mfg. Company 75 
-125 Maple City Stamping Company 24 
22 Marbleloid Company 8rd Cover 
23 Master Builders Company, The 83 
26 Masury-Young Company 164 
22 Maxwell & Co., 8 112 
121 Medart Mfg. Company, Fred 73 & 8&8 
.100 Mershon & Morley Company 53 
131 Midwest Air Filters, Inc.. 128 
93 Miessner Piano Company 85 
27 Miller Keyless Lock Co The J. B 156 
69 Minter Homes Corp 141 
157 Multiplex Display Fixture Co 137 
99 Mutschler Brothers Company 108 
97 Narragansett Machine Co 76 
149 Nash Engineering Company 32 
153 National Bldg. Gran. Quarr. Assn 82 
128 National Crayon Company 149 
135 National Paper Products Co 117 
120 National Regulator Company 129 
98 National Renovating & Supply Co $1 
92 National School Equipment Co 20 
131 National Vulcanized Fibre Co 15 
111 Natural Slate Blackboard Co i 
.110 Nelson Corp., The Herman 243 
.151 Nelson Mfg. Co., 0.. 122 & 156 


Newark Steel 
Newson & Company 

Newton & Hoit Company, The 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Norton Company 

Norton Door Closer Co 
Ordinator Company, Inc 
Page Fence & Wire Prod 
Palmer Company, The 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co 

Pa. Structural Slate Co 

Peterzon & Company, Leonard 
Pick & Co Albert 

Pitman & Sons, Isaac 

Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Premier Engraving Co 

Progressive Teacher . 

Puro Sanitary Drink. Fountain Co 
Racine Iron & Wire Works 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Readsboro Chair Company 

Reed. Air Filter Company 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Company 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Rundle-Spence 
Russell & Sons, 
Sani Products (C< 
Sargent & 


Post Company 


Assn 


Mfg. Co 
Albert 
mpany 
Company 


Scientific Seating, Inc 

Sheldon & Company, EB. H 
Smith System Heating Company 
Soapitor Company 

Sonneborn Sons, L 


Speakman Company 
Spencer Lens Company 
Spencerian Pen Company 
Spencer Turbine Company 
Standard Blackboard Co 








Standard Conveyor Company 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
Standard School Equipment Co 
Steele Mfg. Company, Oliver C 
Steel Furniture Company 

Stewart Iron Works Company, The 
Structural Slate Company 

Taylor Company, Halsey W 

Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co 
Togan-Stiles Company 

Triple } als Corporatior 

Truscon Steel Company 

Twin City Scenic Company 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 

Van Rance Company, Jo! 

Victor Talking Machine Co 
Vogel Company Joseph A 2nd C 


Vonnegut Hardware Company 
Walraven Book Cover Company, A. T 
Waywell, Chappell Co 

Weber Costello Company 

Webster & Co Warren 

Weis Mfg. Company, Henry 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co 
Williams Pivot Sash Co., The 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 1M & 
World Book Company 

Yawman & Erbe 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Spoiling the Fun 

The teacher said to her pupils: 

“Wouldn’t this be a great world if people 
vould all love one another and treat each other 
with kindness ?” 

One smal! boy looked doubtful. 

“Wouldn’t you like to see everybody treat 
everybody else with kindness?” the teacher in 
quired. 

After a 
swered: 

“Then there wouldn’t be any more Mutt and 
Jeff pictures.”—-Youngstown Telegram. 


moment’s reflection the boy an- 


Barrett Wendell, the former critic and 
teacher, said at a dinner in Boston: “The 
detestable new-rich spirit toward learning and 
the arts; the hateful, materialistic post-war 
spirit that we see all about us—-well, this spirit 
is exemplified in a little story. A_ school 
teacher said to a small boy: ‘Joe, this arithme- 
tic problem of your’s about the huckster and 
the apples is all wrong. You'll have to stay 
after school and work it out.’ ‘How far wrong 
is it?’ Joe asked. ‘It’s a dollar wrong,’ replied 
the teacher. Little Joe, a profiteer’s son, drew 
forth a roll of bills and peeled off a dollar. Ill 
just pay up, instead of working the thing out,’ 
he said. ‘You see I’m awfully busy this after- 
noon. Pop and me are going off for the week- 
end on our new flying boat.’”-—-Chicago News. 

Then Teacher Had to Explain 

Even the children are beginning to imbibe the 
confidence of the age in man-made laws as in 
some strange way the cause or at least the regu- 
lator of everything on earth. The Tatler tells 
us that a teacher was giving her class a lecture 
on gravitation. ‘Now, children,” she said, “it is 
the law of gravitation that keeps us on this 
earth.” 

“But please, teacher,” inquired one small child, 
“how did we stick on before the law was 
passed ?” 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Johnny’s Excuse 

This note was sent to a teacher by a mother 
to explain her son’s absence from school: 

Dear Mum: Please excuse Johnny today. He 
will not he at. school He is acting as time- 
keeper for his father. Last night you gave 
him this iximple. If a field is four miles 
square how long will it take a man walking 
three miles an hour to walk two and a half 
times. around it? Johnny ain’t no man, so we 
had to send his daddy. They left early this 
morning, and my husband said they ought to be 
back late tonight, tho it would be hard going. 
Dear Mum, please make the nixt problem about 
ladies, as my husband can’t afford to lose the 
day’s work. I don’t have no time to loaf, but 
[ can spare a day off occasionally better than 
my husband can. Resp’y yrs, 

Mrs. Jones. 
Did Not Keep Such Things! 

The following letter, which is taken from the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
was received by a West Virginia teacher: 

“You should find Lice before sending chil- 
dren home. Bonna has not got eney Lise on 
her head; more and that i dont keep such 
things in my home and more and that i do not 
thank you fore your Remady fore I have a Rem- 
ady of my one I would not put oil on a childs 
head of mine at all fore it injuries the Mind 
an eats the Brain sow thare fore | will not put 
eney thing of that kind on there heads thare- 
fore i dont want no more such insults as this 
sent to me ore I will get a Dr. to look her head 
and I will make it a hot six fore the wone that 
sent it to me.” 


A professor had a class in English composi- 
tion, and was teaching them the intricacies of 
punctuation. 

“Now I would like you to consider this sen- 
tence,” he said, “and then tell me how you 
would punctuate it. ‘A lady was passing along 
the street smiling pleasantly.’ ” 

The pause was merely momentary. Briskly 
came this suggestion from a member of the 
class: 

“What about a dash after the lady, sir?” 

Right the First Time 

“Mr. Jiggers,”’ asked the professor in the 
freshman class, “what three words are used 
most among college students ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the student. 

“Correct,” replied the professor. 

















HELP IS NEAR 
“Some of the greatest problems of American life are yet struggling for solution.” 


“Yes, but don’t worry. 


Graduation day essays are on the way. 


They'll settle ’em.” 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Distinctive Floors. The Bonded Floors Com- 
pany, Inc., of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
just issued a new booklet entitled Distinctive 
Floors. This booklet discusses the superiority, 
quality and artistic design of Gold-Seal 
Threadlite Tile and illustrates several designs 
and color combinations. The Gold-Seal Rubber 
Tile is also fully discussed in this booklet. This 
floor besides being resilient is quiet, sanitary 
and durable, which makes it very desirable for 
school use especially for laboratories, cafe- 
terias, etc. 

A Movie of Educational Interest—The Prob- 
lem of Housing School Children. Circle A 
Products Corporation, Champaign, Ill. The 
Circle A Products Corporation has issued a 
pamphlet showing in regular order the details 
connected with the laying of the foundation 
and erection of Circle A_ school buildings. 
Photograph No. 1 shows the building of the 
foundation and laying of the flooring; No. 2 
shows the setting up and bolting together of 
the various ready-built sections; No. 3 shows 
the appearance of the structure with the sec- 
tions complete; No. 4 shows the construction 
and appearance of the roof, and No. 5 shows 
the completed building with all accessories in 
place and the building ready for use. 

Physical Education, Recreation, and Play. 
The Educational Department of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company has just issued a very in- 
teresting booklet entitled “The Victrola in Physi- 
cal Education, Recreation, and Play.” Since 
many of the states are now requiring that all of 
the school children be given physical training in 
some form or another, the Victrola is extending 
great service to the schools of the country. 
Mimetic play, gymnastic stories, rhythms, drills, 
singing games, and interpretative dancing, which 
form an important part in many schools’ physi- 
cal education, together with numerous folk 
dances are listed, described and illustrated in 
the booklet. A copy of this publication may be 
had free upon request to any dealer in Victor 
products. 

TRADE PRODUCTS 

Cleaning Blackboard Erasers Made Easy— 
The suction of vacuum principle as successfully 
applied to the cleaning of blackboard erasers in 
the Little Giant Electric Blackboard Eraser 
makes this process a simple one and eliminates 
all the disagreeable features of the old method ol 
removing chalk and dust from erasers. Clean 
erasers are assured by this mechanical cleaning 
method by means of which all erasers in a 
school can be cleaned daily in a few minutes. 





The Little Giant Eraser Cleaner illustrated is 
constructed of malleable iron and aluminum and 
is operated by a General Electric Universal 
Motor—adaptable to all electric currents. It is 
provided with Underwriters’ Lamp Cord with 
Universal plug ready to attach to any lamp 
socket making it convenient to use in any part of 
the schoolbuilding. 

The Little Giant Blackboard Eraser Cleaner is 
manufactured by the James Lynn Company, 14 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, I]. 


Smart Boy 
Pupil: Would you think it right to punish a 
boy for something he had not done? 


Teacher: No, of course I shouldn’t. 
Pupil: Well, I haven’t done any of my les- 


sons.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Make Play-time a Safe-time 








Outdoor School, Hartford, Conn. 

Schoolyard adequately protected 

by an Anchor Post Chain Link 
Fence. 











Safe from traffic dangers. Muni- 
cipal Playground at Bayside Park, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Anchor-Weld Railing and Gate, 
surrounding the Hartford High 
School, Hartford, Conn. 





for Children 


APPY, carefree schooldays:— those glo- 

rious days of boyhood and girlhood. 

Wonderful memories! Who would give them 
up? 


And yet, this very hour, for many little maimed 
bodies, happy schooldays are no more. Today, 
here and there, perhaps in your city or town, 
some little boy or girl will laugh and frolic for 
the last time. 


Speeding automobiles! 


To help Make Play-time a Safe-time for Children 
is an enjoyable but very important and serious 
part of our business. Throughout the country, 
at schools and playgrounds, Anchor Post 
Fences are unfailingly protecting thousands of 
youngsters against ever-present traffic dangers. 


If your schoolyards or playgrounds are still 
unprotected—the nearest Anchor Post Protec- 
tion Specialist can be of real service to you. 
Just phone, write or wire for him. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church Street New York, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD. EUCLID, OHIO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
509 W. Franklin St. 21500 St. Claire Ave Real Estate Trust Bldg 
BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH PITTSBURGH, PA. 
79 Milk St. Penobscot Bldg. 541 Wood St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS HARTFORD, CONN. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
8 So. Dearborn St. 902 Main St 48 Berry St 
CINCINNATI, OHIO MINEOLA, L. I., N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO 
141 East Fourth St 167 Jericho Turnpike 604 La Salle Bldg 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
300 Coal Exchange Bldg 





























South Street School, Newark, 
N. J. An installation of Anchor 
Post Chain Link Fence, 18’ high. 
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Anchor Post Chain Link Fence 
at public school, Purchase, New 
York. 
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Columbian Playground, East 

Orange, N. J. Here, an Anchor- 

Weld Railing and Gate provide 
unfailing protection. 


Anchor Post Fences 
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Board oT Fire Underwriters 1S 
floors with no danger from fire. 
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- Nation Wide A t 
: m 1“ PRODUCTS 
v 
§ Is Proof of Superiority USIRFYOUNG 
‘ BOSTON 
1 Tess 
Y 
¥ , 
4 Myco Spray Oil heads a com- Told by Superintendents: 
+] plete list of janitors’ and clean- “We have used Myco Floor Oil for several 
; ing supplies that has never yet years in local school buildings. We have 
; hd failed to give complete satisfac- continued to use them because we have 
t > tion wherever used. Our busi- found them to be more economical than any 
N x ° ° other on the market. 
H +! ness is based on the policy of 
u insuring satisfaction, and past ree See foe Derty: OF the tee 
4 SUCCESS suggests no reason for oe sth nea and perish 
| any change in the future. 
ly . “IT want to express my gratitude for hav- 
ay If we have served you before, we ing been made acquainted with your Floor 
| iy! know we will serve you again; Oil.” 
{ if av yer fa) Te ‘ 
3 if you have never used Myco “We are well satisfied with the Floor Oil 
iy brand, your first order will be a received from you in December.” 
an ‘ ve . ‘ ‘Tal ry . -. 
step towards economy and effi “Please send us at once three barrels 
¥ c1ency. Myco Spray Oil. Please hasten this ship- 
4 ‘ ent as we are entirely o of floor oil.” 
t School boards all over the EN 08 He Ene CEEey ae ee Seat oe 
i United States have recently dis- “The quality of your goods has been as 
+] covered what New Englanders represented; prices have been right; deliv 
YY! ery prompt. 
1 have known for years — that 
M Myco Spray Oil is the one solu- a Re re eo _itagstey eisai “9 
A tion to the important problem of ee Ge ee ee ee 
r oil put out by your company, and, in my 
M clean floors in the schools. belief, it is unsurpassed.” 
A 
» 
; 
+ Myco Pneumatic Floor Oiler is the result The complete line of Myco Clean- 
ha = 5a € a] * « “é sate > *1T . \ . . ‘ 1 
i of years of careful study for a satisfactory ing Supplies includes Cedar Spray, 
sprayer. This oil sprayer with Myco Oil is iia CUE Kincaid: Maun Vileidiieninn 
iy a most economical way of oiling School _— a, SQUID CORP LISPOHSers, 
2 Room floors. It is simple to operate. The Disinfectants, Pine Coal Tar, Lin- 
Hy Myco - 1s yo the tank, pressure is seed Oil Soap, Brooms, Mops, Toilet 
; pumped up and the sprayer sprays an even, Paper. P: mM. 1. DB te 
| : ver, Paper Towels, Floo shes, 
4 light layer of oil on the floor. Floors will “a ei els, Floor Brush 
; not become greasy or dirty and the dust Turkey Feather Dusters, ete. Our 
¥ will be settled as well as the wood preserved. illustrated booklet entitled, ‘‘Every- 
fi Even after using Myco Spray Oil over a- thing to Keep Your Buildings Clean 
y period of years your floors will still have a d Sanit ” att he ola? 
4 és o € tT y A ole ra 
k bright, fresh, clean appearance and retain and sanitary, will be gladly sent on 
x the same color as the day they were laid. request. 


Myco Spray Oil has been approved by the National 


l suitabli oul for school 


OUR SUCCESS REPRESENTS CONFIDENCE WON BY INTEGRITY 


MASURY- YOUNG COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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One of the qualities of Marbleloid perma- 
nent Flooring is that it is a material ideally 
adapted for re-surfacing old worn-out wood 
and concrete school floors. 

This composition flooring is laid plastic 
over the old floor and in a few hours sets into 
a strong, warm, smooth-surfaced, modern 
floor which adds much to the appearance, 
serviceability and permanence of your school 
building. This Marbleloid Floor will not 
dust or chip, will be found certain and elastic 
for walking and will not require any expen- 
sive upkeep. It will permanently hold its 
color and attractiveness and prove easily 











HAVE YOU A FLOOR WHICH IS BADLY WORN? 






Use coupon below if you want an advisory 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York 


ARBLELOID 


The. Universal FLOORING 
for-Modern Schools 


cleanable by flushing with water—dqualities 
to be desired in school floors. 


We install each Marbleloid Floor as well 
as manufacture the material and we will 
guarantee it to please you in attractiveness, 
longevity, warmth, strength and in all other 
qualities we claim for it. 


If you have a worn floor in your building 
let our engineers tell you the cost of trans- 
forming it into a modern, fireproof and dur- 
able Marbleloid Floor—or if you are erecting 
a new building be sure to investigate the 
suitability of Marbleloid for its floors. 





estimate or our 32 page floor book. 













































USE 
THIS 
COUPON 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, New York City 
Without obligating myself in any way please submit tentative estimates on the cost 

of your product installed complete for our building 

below are the approximate areas involved. 

fo Pte. ia a Lineal Ft. Wainscot.......... Sq. Ft. 
I have checked below the floor troubles we now have. 





Our floors are 


C New Concrete O Cracking QO Cold O Slippery 
OU Cement Finish O Dusting C) Splintering ] Unsanitary 
lL] Wood i Noisy QO) Rough a Rotting 
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Audubon School, New Orleans, La., 





Equipped Throughout With Austral Windows. 


E. A. Christy, Architect. 





How Austral Windows operate. Note that over 
80% of the opening is available for ventilation 
as against only 50% with old style pulley sash. 
There is nothing to get out of order or wear out. 
Cleaning and reglazing done from inside of 
room. 


> / ‘4 





This shows the progress of air in an Australized 
room. Air enters high enough in room to escape 
children near windows. Warm air forced out 
top opening by fresh incoming air. 
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Why Fan Equipped 
Schools Use 
Austral Windows 


Many schools equipped with elaborate, me- 
chanical ventilating systems also use Austral 
Windows. This is proof positive of their eco- 
nomic value. 


During the mild weather of Spring and Fall, 
and frequently during the entire school year, 
Austral Windows effectively take the place 
of the mechanical systems. They furnish 
pure, draughtless air from the great out- 
doors, and afford material savings in operat- 
ing costs. 


During the Winter months the added light 
that they give, the positive control of light 
that they offer, their economy of mainte- 
nance both for reglazing and cleaning, more 
than doubles their value. 


All of these points are clearly set forth in 
our catalog. You are welcome to a copy. 
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AUST RAL 
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ARCHITECT'S || | and A} | REPRESENTATIVES 
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101 PARK-AVE. NEW- “YORK CITY 
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